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PREFACE 



Coincident with the improvement in medieal ediieation in this 
country there has been a widespread increase in the use of labora- 
tory methods as aids to diagnosis. Not only is this true in the 
case of the more recent graduates in medicine, but, what is more 
hopeful, the older practitioners — those whose college days pre- 
ceded the introduction of Clinical Pathology into the medical cur- 
ricula — are (]uite generally realizing the necessity of the laboratory" 
in their daily work. Probably no one thing has done more to 
bring about this much desired result than the discovery by Wasser- 
mann and his co-workers of the well-known serum reaction for 
the diagnosis of syphilis; unconsciously, perhaps, but none the 
less effectively, attention has been focused upon laboratory diag- 
nostic methods. 

The present volume is not a text-book of Clinical Pathology ; it 
is a manual of lalH>ratory technique and morphology, dealing merely 
with methods and with morphological elements which are of diag- 
nostic importance. It attempts to give in detail the means of de- 
tecting the abnormal in urine, gastric contents, feces, blocxl, spu- 
tum, and puncture fluids. Unlike the text-books, the significance 
of the abnormal is not discussed. 

That there is need for such a work the author has long believed. 
There is much which it is absolutely essential that the student of 
medicine — graduate and undergradute — remember. He must 
know, for example, under what conditions albuminuria may occur, 
whether it be of nephritic, cardiac, toxic, physiologic, or whatever 
origin. lie nnist be aware of the possible significance of a second- 
ary anemia, of an atypical retluction test in the urine, of Charcot- 
I-ieyden cr>'stals in sputa, of a hydrochloric acid deficit in the 
gastric contents. But it is useless to try to burdt^n the memorj' 
with the details of the various laboratory methods, by which such 
abnormalities are detected, and with the sources of error in the 
methods. 
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No attempt has been made to include within the present volume 
a multiplicity of methods; in fact, the aim of author has been to 
select one method or more of proved value. Nor have the more 
exact, time-consuming methods of physiological chemistry been 
draun upon; in his daily work the average clinician has not the 
time, if he has the ability, to employ them. 

Free use has been made of the following works: Emerson's 
** Clinical Diagnosis,** Wood's "Chemical and Microscopical Diag- 
nosis,*' Simon's ** Clinical Diagnosis," Sahli's **Klini8che Unter- 
suchungsmethoden, " Iloppe-Seyler's **Handbuch der chemischen 
Analyse," Hammarsten's **Lehrbuch der physiologischen Chemie," 
Neubauer-Huppert 's ** Analyse des Hams," Schmidt and Stras- 
burger's **Die Faezes des Menschen," Braun's **Thicrische Parasi- 
ten des Mcnschen," Blanchard's **Traite de Zoologie Medicale," 
Cabot's *'Clmical Pathology of the Blood," Naegcli's **Blutkrank- 
heiten und Blutdiagnostik," and Tiirk's * * Vorlesungen ueber klin- 
ische Haematologie." Other authors have been consulted less 
freely. To the more recent literature direct reference has been 
given in the form of footnotes ; in all instances the writer has en- 
deavored to give proper credit to authors. 

It is hoped that the volume will prove helpful to medical 
students who have completed a course in (*linical Pathology and to 
practitioners of medicine, or that it may wjrvc! as a supplement 
to a course of laboratory lectiinjs. 

For the original illustrations in blar'k and white the author 
is indebted to Dr. James S. Brothi'rhood. (t in a plcjisnre, also, 
to acknowledge his indebtedncfss to his wifi? mu] to liis inotlier for 
assistance in the preparation of the ituU'% and in oUht ways. 

lUXiKIt HVI.VKHTKIC MoRRIS. 

St. Louis. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE URINE 



Collection of the Urine.— For chemical examination, as 
a general rule, the total amount of urine for the twenty- 
four hours should be preserved. The reason for saving all 
the urine is that different voidings may vary greatly in 
their chemical composition. In the morning, for example, 
an albuminuric mav excrete urine which is normal chemi- 
cally, whereas specimens obtained after the patient has 
had more or less exercise may contain albumin. Thus, it 
becomes necessary that a mixture of all the urine passed 
during the twenty-four hours be obtained in order to avoid 
the possibility of error, for the examination of the early 
morning specimen alone, in the case just cited, would be 
entirely misleading. Special circimistances arise at times, 
nevertheless, which make it desirable to break the rule and 
to secure one or more voidings at special hours of the day. 
For the purpose of quantitative chemical analysis, it is, of 
course, absolutely essential to have the total amount of 
urine for twenty-four hours collected. 

For microscopic eaamipiation a perfectly fresh specimen 
should always be insisted upon. The organized elements 
of a urinary sediment rapidly deteriorate, especially with 
high temperatures, so that within a few hours after the 
urine has been passed they may be imrecognizable, or com- 
pletely disintegrated. When it is not possible to make an 
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PRESEBVATION OF THE URINE 

immediate examination a preservative (thymol, toluol) 
should be added to the specimen, which is kept in an iee- 
chest as a further safepiard. 

Preservation of the Urine,— To all twelve or twenty- 
four-hour specimens of urine a preservative should be 
added to prevent decomposition througli bacterial growth. 
The urine should also be kept on ice when possible. The 
receptacle for the urine must be perfectly cleaned and 
tightly stoppered. 

(1) Toluol (toluene) is, on the whole, one of the most 
satisfactory preservatives. It apparently interferes with 
none of the urinary tests. Bacterial growth is successfully 
inhibited by means of it. The one disadvantage in its use 
results from the fact that toluol floats on the urine; it is 
necessary to pipette or siphon the urine to obtain it with- 
out admixture of the preservative. The objection is a 
minor one. Diacetie acid may be preserved for weeks, 
whereas it disappears in a short time when other preserva- 
tives are used. In acidosis, therefore, toluol should be used 
as the preservative. Organized sediments are uften beaa- 
tifully preserved, but it must be remembered thiit casts or 
cells, becoming attached to droplets of toluol, rise to the 
surface and may be missed, when only a few are present; 
spontaneous sedimentation cannot be relied on if toluol 
is employed. The pipette used for withdrawing the sedi- 
ment must be wiped to remove the toluol before placing the . 
drop on a slide for examination. 

(2) Chloroform is the most generally used preservative 
for chemical work. It is a fairly strong reducing agent, 
and urine preserved with it must be boiled to drive it off 
before any of the reduction tests for sugar are performed. 
If the sediment is to be examined, care should be exercised 
to avoid drawing up chloroform with it. 
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(3) Thymol is very satisfactory, and with it the forined 
elements of the urine are often very well preserved. As 
Weinberger ^ has shown, many urines to which thymol has 
been added give a positive Heller's test, though albumin 
be absent, a source of error which must be kept in mind. A 
positive test for bile may also be obtained after thymol 
preservation ( Emerson ) . 

Glim camphor and formaldehyde are used occasionally 
as preservatives. Formaldehyde, like chloroform, is a re- 
ducing agent. When available, toluol, chloroform, or thy- 
mol is to be preferred. 

Macroscopic Examination of the Urine.— As a general 
rule, normal, freshly voided urine is perfectly clear; the 
same is true of the majority of pathological urines. Occa- 
sionally, if the reaction of the urine be alkaline when 
voided, a turbidity may result from the precipitation of the 
phosphates and carbonates in the bladder, in the absence 
of a cystitis. Ordinarily, however, fresh urine, when cloudy 
or turbid, contains pathological ingredients, such as blood, 
pus, bacteria in large number, phosphates, etc. Normal 
and pathological urines will become turbid and produce 
a macroscopic deposit, more or less abundant, if allowed 
to stand for some hours. Concentrated urine often fur- 
nishes an abundant precipitate of urates on cooling; the 
urates may be redissolved by warming the specimen. More 
frequently bacterial decomposition is the cause of the tur- 
bidity. 

The nubecula is a translucent cloud, composed chiefly 
of mucin (mucous threads) enmeshing epithelial or other 
cells, which forms in the urine a short time after it is 
passed. 

■ Weinberjfer, W. * ' Thymol as a nourcc of error in Heller *s test for 
urinary protein." Jour. A. M. A,, 1909, LII, 1310. 
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The color of the urine is usually dependent on the quan- 
tity of water excreted in the twenty-four hours ; the smaller 
the amount of urine the deeper the color, and vice versa. 
Normal urinary pigments in increased concentration or 
pathological pigments may lead to abnormal coloration of 
the urine (see urobilin, bilirubin, hemoglobin, hematopor- 
phyrin, etc.). Following the administration of certain 
drugs, the color of the urine may be altered, the most strik- 
ing change being the gi'een color produced by methylene 
blue. 

Quantity of Urine. — The normal average amount of 
urine for the twenty-four hours in this country is about 
900 to 1,200 c. c. Tlie limits of the normal are said to be 
800 to 3,000 c. c. (Emerson). In health the quantity de- 
pends chiefly upon two factors, the amount of water con- 
sumed and tlie amount lost l)y perspiration. In disease the 
quantity of urine passed in twenty-four hours may be nor- 
mal, increased, decreased, or nil. 

In certain diseases the urine is saved to advantage in 
twelve-hour periods, 7 A. M. to 7 P. M., and 7 P. M. to 7 
A. M. In health the ratio of the quantity of the day urine 
is to that of the night urine as 07 :oo, though it may be as 
50:50, considering the total amount for twenty-four hours 
as 100. In disease the quantity voided during the night 
may exceed that for the day, as Edmunds ^ and others have 
shown. 

REACTION OF URINE 

The reaction of the urine is usually slightly acid, owing 
to the presence of an excess of dihydrogen (diacid) ])lios- 
phates. An amphoteric reaction (red litmus turned l)lue 
and blue turned red) may be encountered, due to the fact 

* Edmunds, G. W. ** Observations on the quantity of day and night 
urine." N. ¥. Med. Jour,, 1904, LXXIX, 245. 
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that monosodium phosphate, an acid salt, may exist in the 
urine in conjunction with disodium phosphate, which is 
alkaline. An alkaline reaction is produced largely by an 
excess of alkaline phosphates and carbonates. That the 
salts are not the only factor in rendering a urine acid has 
been sho\\Ti by Folin, who finds that at times nearly half of 
the acidity may be due to organic acids. 

Litmus paper is used in testing the reaction of the urine. 
Unpreserved specimens, which have been allowed to stand 
for some time before testing, are often alkaline from am- 
moniacal fermentation produced by bacteria. The alkalin-^ 
itv in this case is differentiated from that duo to fixed alkali 
by the odor, by the fact that on boiling the specimen the 
steam will turn blue a piece of moistened red litmus held 
in the neck of the test tube, or will cause a white frost of 
ammonium chlorid to appear on a glass rod, which has been 
dipped in hydrochloric acid. In disease the urine may be 
ammoniacal before it is voided. 

Quantitative Determination of Urinary Acidity 

For quantitative determination of the acidity the twen- 
ty-four-hour specimen is used. It is necessary to prevent 
decomposition by the addition of a preservative. 

Folin's Method.^ 

Reagents : 

l^sodium hvdrate.^ 

10 

0.5 per cent, phenolphthalein in 50 per cent, al- 
cohol. 
Potassium oxalate, neutral. 

* Folin, O. "The acidity of the urine.** Amer. Jour. Physiol, 1903, 
IX, 265. 

'A normal solution of acid or alkali should bo purchasetl from a reliable 
finn. With this as a standard, the physician may easily prepare most of the 
remaining normal solutions required in routine work. 
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Method. — "With a pipette transfer 25 e. c. of urine into 
a small Krlenmeyer flask (capacity 200 c. c). Add one or, 
at most, two drops of piienophtlialein and 15 to 20 gms. 
powdered potassium oxalate. Shake about one minute and 
titrate at once witli tentli normal liydrate until a faint, yet 
distinct, pink coloration is produced throughout the con- 
tents of the flask. Shaking should be continued during the 
titration, so as to keep tlie solution as strong as possible in 
oxalate." The number of cubic centimeters of sodium hy- 
drate used multiplied by 4 gives the acidity per cent, in 
terms of tentli normal alk«li. 

The inaccuracy of direct titration of the urine with 
sodium hydrate, as proposed by Naegeli, is pointed out by 
Folin. The two chief sources of error are ammonium salts 
and the occurrence of calcium in the presence of acid phos- 
phates. By first treating the urine with potassium oxalate 
each of these sources of error is practically eliminated. 

Normal values with this method are 25 to 30 acidity per 
cent. (Wood). 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY 

As a rule, the determination of the specific gravity of 
the urine is of real value only in the twenty-four-hour speci- 
men. It is usually delermined by means of au urinometer. 
The short, small instruments designed for the purpose of 
taking the specific gravity of small quantities of urine are 
usually very inaccurate. 

In using the urinometer the urine is carefully poured 
into a glass cylinder, so that no foam is produced. Should 
foam collect despite the precautions, even though there be 
only a few bubbles, they should he removed with filter 
paper. The cylinder must be sufficiently wide to permit the 
urinometer to float freely witliout coming in contact with 
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its wall. The reading is made with the eye on a level with 
the bottom of the meniscus (the concave upper surface of 
the fluid). The instruments are standardized for use at a 
temperature of 15° C. ordinarily. For each 3° C. above this 
temperature the specific gravity is depressed one point in 
the third decimal place. As an example, if the specific 
gravity of a urine were found to be 1.015 at 24° C, the cor- 
rected reading would be 1.015+0.003=1.018. 

In case the specimen of urine furnished for examination 
be small, the urine which remains after the necessary tests 
have been performed may be diluted with water and the spe- 
cific gravity of the diluted specimen dt?termined. The last 
two figures of the specific gravity found are multiplied by 
the dilution; the result approximates the specific gravity of 
the undiluted urine. 

Normally the specific gravity of the twenty-four-hour 
specimen varies between about 1.010 and 1.025; absolute 
limits for the normal cannot be assigned, for so many fac- 
tors enter into the determination of the specific gravity 
that in individual instances the figures given may be i)assed 
in either direction, without necessarily signifying disease. 
It must be remembered that readings made with the urino- 
meter are not absolutelv correct, but are sufficientlv accu- 
rate for clinical i)urposes. Where greater accuracy is re- 
quired a pycnometer should be employed. 

An api)roximate idea of the amount of solids dissolved 
in the urine may be obtained by multii)lying the last two 
figures of the si)ecific gravity by 2,IVA (Iliiser's coefficient), 
the result being the amoimt of solids in grams. 

UREA 

Tlie normal amount of urea excreted dailv in the urine 
varies within rather wide limits. Values between 20 and 
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40 gms. are usually found. In clinical work urea deter- 
minations have been practically abandoned, except in the 
diagnosis of unilateral renal disease. 

Hiifner's Hjnpobromite Method.— The most convenient 
apparatus for applying this test is Heinz 's modification of 
the Doremus tube. It consists of a J-shaped tube mounted 
on a stand. A bulb is blown in the extreme end of the 
* * tail ' ' of the J-tube and a second tube of 2 c. c. capacity, 
graduated in A c. c, is blown into the upright arm of 
the J-shaped tube. The connection between the two tubes 
may be cut by means of a glass cock in the 2 c. c. tube. The 
upper end of the J-tube is sealed. 

The reagent, Rice's bromin solution, is prepared as fol- 
lows: 

Sol. 1. Sodium hydrate 40.0 gm. 

Distilled water 100.0 c. c. 

Sol. 2. Bromin 10.0 c. c. 

Potassium bromid 10.0 gm. 

Distilled water 80.0 c. c. 

The two solutions are kept in separate bottles, and at 
the time of performing the test are mixed in equal volumes. 

Method. — Fill the small tube with the urine. The stop- 
cock is then opened until the urine reaches tlie zero mark. 
The excess of urine, which has run into the largo J-tube, is 
removed from the latter by washing it with water, the up- 
per end of the tube containing the urine being ai)i)roi)ri- 
ately sealed to prevent its escape. The J-tube is now filled 
with the mixed solutions, sufficient of the latter l)eing em- 
ployed to completely fill the upright (all air must be dis- 
placed). The stop-cock is opened and the urine is .slowly 
run into the mixed solutions. As the two fluids come in 
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contact, the hypobromite liberates nitrogen gas, which col- 
lects at the upper end of the large tube. The volume of 
gas liberated by 1 c. c. of urine is read on the scale marked 
on the upright arm of the J-tube, and gives the urea in 
grams in 1 c. c. of urine. 

The method is verv inaccurate as a means for deter- 
mination of urea ; the results obtained approach more near- 
ly the total nitrogen of the urine. For this reason the 
method is inapplicable, where exact values for urea are re- 
quired, as, for example, in metabolism experiments. In the 
diagnosis of surgical affections of the kidney, where the 
urine from each kidney is examined separately, marked dif- 
ferences in the two kidneys are shown with sufficient ac- 
curacy, and it is in this connection that the method is used 
most at the present time. 

XTRIO AOID 

The normal quantity of uric acid in the urine in twenty- 
four hours lies between 0.1 and 1.25 gm., with a patient on 
a mixed diet. The endogenous uric acid of the urine varies 
between 0.1 and 0.4 gm. 

Qualitative Determination of Uric Aero 

Qualitative determination of uric acid is made by the 
murexid test. A small drop of the urinary sediment or 
other material to be tested is dissolved in two or three 
drops of nitric acid in a porcelain evai)orating dish. The 
material is evaporated to dryness, preferably on a water 
bath, care being exercised to avoid burning the prepara- 
tion. The stain which remains on the dish has a reddish 
color. (A yellow stain may indicate that an insufficient 
quantity of nitric acid was used.) The addition of ammo- 
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nimn hydrate or, In^ttor still, exposing the stain to ammonia 
fniDos rhaii^es tlio color to a purplish red, which fades on 
hentini?. The reaction is jriven by uric acid and by its salts. 
(For further qualitative tests, see urinary sediments.) 

i^rANrir.vnvK Oktkkmixatiox of Uric Acid 
Metliod of Folin and Shaffer.^ 

Keair^'uts: 

Sol, 1, Anuuouiuiu sulphate 500.0 gm. 

rrauiuni acetate 5.0 gm. 

l>»Niillod water to 650.0 c. c. 

nr»».ol\o and then a^Kl: 

Aoolic iw\\\, U^ per cent 60.0 c. c. 

I>»*«tillc»l \\;Mcr to 1,000.0 c.c. 

Sol '* \nnhouMuu Nwlphate 100.0 gm. 

IMMUKmI \\ate» to 1,000.0 c.c. 

Nol i /^^ po^r- .n\n\ penaaux^'^ucite. 

\\\ picjuno \\\\^ \\\\'\\\w\\\ \\\^\\\\i\\ \vvr/.Hnc:*uate solu- 
tt\^\ »U'^»i\c I , i\\\\ oi p\M<^'.'»',c,v/, \vxv;t:u,',v.;-.:e in one 
\\\>\ »^i »li nil* »l » t^» V\w ^*\^\\\\\s^\\ \s V',\\i or auto- 

\l.n».l h» u h»l»'» M \\\\^\\^ \'s'\\\\\\w\\\ \\\y\ \\ V:'.S \\H>led 
s\\ WW. A w o,»^ \\m)v , r»>.n, \^ , , ,' N^ .V;;".".; ;ioid 
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60^ C. While still hot the permanganate solution is added 
to it from a burette, under constant stirring, until a uni- 
form red color appears, which persists throughout the fluid 
for a few seconds.^ This is the end reaction. The quan- 
tity of permanganate solution used is read off on the bu- 
rette. Since the permanganate solution has been made too 
strong, less than 20 c. c. of it should have been required to 
produce the end reaction. The permanganate solution 
which remains is accurately measured (with volumetric 
flasks and pipettes, not with cylinders), and is diluted with 
distilled water, so that exactly 20 c. c. will give the end re- 
action with 10 c. c. of tenth normal oxalic acid. When kept 
in a dark place, tightly stoppered, the potassium perman- 
ganate solution is fairly permanent for several months. 
The titer should, however, be determined from time to time 
with the oxalic acid solution. 

Example. — If 18.9 c. c. of permanganate solution gives 
the end reaction with 10 c. c. of ^ oxalic acid, and the 
remainder of the potassium permanganate solution amounts 
to 960 c. c, the necessary dilution to make the perman- 
ganate solution twentieth normal is determined by the fol- 
lowing equation: 18.9 :20 : :960 :x. x=l,015.8. Therefore, 
the amount of water necessary to add would be 1,015.8 — 960 
or 55.8 c. c. 

Method. — To 300 c. c. of urine in an Erlenmeyer flask 
or beaker of 500 c. c. capacity or larger, add 75 c. c. of the 
uranium acetate reagent (sol. 1) to precipitate phosphates 
and other substances, which might interfere with the accu- 
racy of the method. Both urine and reagent must be accu- 
rately measured with volumetric pipettes. Stir the mixture 

'Early in the titration, after the addition of the first few drops of 
permanganate, a red color, which may persist for fifteon seconds or so, may 
be noted, but it quickly disappears on adding more permanganate. 
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well, and allow it to stand five minutes. Then filter through 
a double folded filter. Measure with a pipette 125 c. c. of 
the filtrate (this represents 100 c. c. of the urine originally 
used) into each of two beakers and add 5 c. c. of ammonium 
hydrate to each to convert the uric acid into anmionium 
urate. Mix well, and set aside for twenty-four hours; by 
the end of this time the precipitate will have settled to the 
bottom of the beaker. The clear, supernatant fluid is de- 
canted, the precipitate collected on a filter (Schleicher and 
ScliiilPs No. 597) and washed with 10 per cent, ammonium 
sulphate, till the filtrate is almost chlorin free. (In testing 
for chlorids add a little nitric acid and then a few drops of 
dilute silver nitrate solution (10 to 15 per cent, solution); 
a white precipitate or cloud is formed if chlorids are pres- 
ent.) The filter paper is now pierced with a glass rod, and 
the i^recipitate washed into a beaker with about 100 c. c. of 
distilled water. Add 15 c. c. of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and titrate the mixture immediately, stirring constantly, 
until a pink color appears throughout the fluid and persists 
for a few seconds. 

Each cubic centimeter of twentieth normal permanga- 
nate is equivalent to 3.75 mg. of uric acid. This, multiplied 
by the number of c. c. of permanganate used, gives the 
uric acid in 100 c. c. of urine, from which the total amount 
for twenty-four hours is readily calculated. Since ammo- 
nium urate is slightly soluble in water and somewhat more 
so in urine, a correction of 3 mg. should be added to the 
final result for each 100 c. c. of urine. 

AMMONIA 

Normally the urine contains 0.6 to 0.8 gm. of ammonia 
daily for the average adult on a mixed diet. The limits of 
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the normal are about 0.3 to 1.2 gm. In health the ammonia 
nitrogen usually amounts to 4 to 5 per cent, of the total 
nitrogen, when a mixed diet is taken. 

Quantitative Determination of Ammonia 

(1) Folin's Method.' 

Beagents : 

Sodium chlorid. 

Anhydrous sodium carbonate. 

Petroleum or toluene. 

N sulphuric acid ; n sodium hydrate. 

One per cent, aqueous solution of alizarin red. 

The apparatus required includes areometer cylinders 
(45 cm. deep and 5 cm. in diameter), a suction pump, cal- 
cium chlorid tube, doubly perforated stoj^pers to fit the cyl- 
inders, and tubing for connections. Folin's tube to secure 
thorough mixing of air and acid is a convenieifce, though 
not a necessity. The apparatus is connected as shown in 
the illustration (Fig. 1), the calcium chlorid tube filled with 
cotton being placed between the cylinders to prevent the al- 
kaline urine being drawn over into the acid. 

Method. — With a pii)ette, 25 c. c. of tenth normal acid 
are placed in cylinder B and diluted with distilled water 
sufficiently to cover the end of the mixing tube. Into cylin- 
der A, 25 c. c. of the twenty-four-hour specimen of urine are 
measured with a pii)ette. To the urine are added 8 to 10 
gm. of sodium chlorid, 5 to 10 <». <». of toluol or petroleum 
to prevent foaming (with blood or other fluid rich in i)ro- 
tein add some methyl alcohol also), and, finally, about 1 gm. 

* Folin, O. " Eino iumio MotlHul«» znr BcHtinimunj; dcs Ainmoiiiaks im 
Hamo und an<Icron thierisrlifii Fliissi^^koitm. " /Jsrhr. f. physiol. Chtm., ll»U2- 
03, XXXVI r, 161. 
3 
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of anhydrous sodium carbonate. After the addition of the 
soda the cylinder is imraediately stoppered and the air cur- 
rent started. Before entering the urine the air current 
may be passed through a wash bottle containing sulphuric 
acid to remove ammonia in the air, though usually this pre- 
caution is unnecessary. 




Fio. 1. — AprABATt'H ri 



The addition of tlie soda to the urine liberates the 
weaker base, ammonia, which is carried over by the air 
stionm into tlie tenth normal sidphuric acid, by which it 
is neutralized. When Folin's mixing tube is used, not a 
(race of tlie ammonia cscaiics neutralization by the acid, 
even though tliere remains an excess of only 5 c. c. of tenth 
iiorniiil acid. If ordiniiry glaisB tubing be employed to pass 
the air tlirougli llie acid, a second cylinder, containing 10 
c. e. of tenth normal acid, should l)e interposed between the 
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acid cylinder and the pump to catch the ammonia which es- 
capes neutralization. 

The air pump should be capable of carrying 600 to 700 
liters of air per hour through the apparatus. With a pump 
of this capacity working at room temperature (20 to 
25° C.) all of the ammonia is carried into the acid in an 
hour or an hour and a half.* 

When the process is completed the acid is poured into 
an Erlenmeyer flask or beaker and the cylinder rinsed with 
distilled water, which is added to the acid. The acid is now 
titrated i^ith tenth normal sodium hydrate, using two drops 
of alizarin red to 200 to 300 c. c. of fluid. The end reaction 
is the appearance of a red color throughout the fluid; do 
uot continue the titration to the appearance of a violet 
color. The diflference between the number of cubic centi- 
meters of acid originally taken and that of the alkali used 
is the number of cubic centimeters of acid neutralized by 
ammonia. Since one cubic centimeter of tentli normal acid 
is equivalent to 0.0017 gm. of ammonia, this, multiplied by 
the number of c. c. of acid neutralized, gives the quantity of 
ammonia in 25 c. c. of urine. The quantity in the twenty- 
four-hour specimen is calculated from this. 

Determinations may be made in duplicate or triplicate 
by connecting two or more sets of ai)paratus in series. 

(2) The Vacuum Distillation Method. -ShaiTer- has 
modified the vacuum distillation method. As described by 
him, it is carried out in the following manner : To 50 c. c. 
of urine in flask A (Fig. 2) add an excess (15 or 20 gm.) 

*Tbe efficiency of the pump ami its **workinfj tinio" arc readily tested 
bj taking a specimen of urine and titrating; the acid at the end of an hour; 
add more tenth normal acid and titrate at lifteenminute intervals, until acid 
is no longer neutralized. 

•Shaffer, P. **()n the quantitative determination of ammonia in urine." 
Amer. Jour. Physiol., 1903, VIII, 330. 
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Fio. 2. — Apparatus for the Determination 
OF Ammonia According to Shaffer. 
(After Shaffer.) 



of sodium chloric!, and about 50 c. c. methyl alcohol. In 
bottle B place 25 or 50 c. c. ^^ acid and in B' 10 c. e. ^ 
acid, diluted in each case with a small amount of water. 
If too much water is added there will be danger of loss of 
acid by jumping over during the violent commotion which 
is set up in the acid by the rapid passage of the steam. If 
such a loss should occur the acid can always be recovered 
by rinsing out the filter flask C. When the apparatus is 

ready, about 1 gram dry 
sodium carbonate is 
added to the liquid in 
flask A, the stopper 
quickly put in place, 
and the suction started. 
With a good pump the 
pressure will be re- 
duced to about 10 mm. Hg. in two or three minutes, when, 
the liquid surrounding A being at 50° C, a rapid boiling 
will begin. The temperature is maintained, and the boiling 
allowed to continue for fifteen minutes. At the end of that 
time the ammonia will in all cases have been completely 
given off, and the operation may be stopped by slowly let- 
ting in air at the stop-cock in tube a. The acid in B and B' 
is titrated jind the ammonia calculated. One per cent, aque- 
ous alizarin rod is used as the indicator. (For a descrip- 
tion of the end-point and the calculation see the preceding 
method of Folin.) 

This method is v(»rv accurate, and consumes verv little 
time. Sliaffor found the results in all cases (*()rr(»ct within 
less than 10 in^L^:. ot* ainmonia ))er liter. Where the neces- 
sary apparatus is available, this nictliod or that of Folin 
is to be ))ref erred. 

(3) The Formalin Titration Method.— This method was 
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first introduced by Ronchese.* It is more accurate than 
the Schlosing method, and possesses an advantage over all 
other methods in the rapidity with which a determination 
may be completed. A number of observers have found it 
a satisfactory clinical method for following the ammonia 
excretion in acidosis, but, in its present form, it is not suf- 
ficiently accurate for metabolism experiments, since the re- 
sults are apt to be too high, owing, in part at least, to the 
fact that aminoacids are determined with the ammonia. 
The principle of the method is based on an observation of 
Delepine, and is as follows : The addition of formalin to a 
solution of an ammonium salt gives rise to the formation of 
hexamethyleuamiu, with the liberation from the salt of the 
corresponding acid. If, then, the acid equivalents in the 
urine be first neutralized with alkali and formalin subse- 
quently added, titration with tenth normal alkali will now 
reveal tlie acidity due to ammonium salts, and the quan- 
tity of alkali used indicates the amount of ammonia in the 
urine. 

(a) Method of Rouchcsc.^ — Ten c. c. of the twenty-four- 
hour specimen of urine are measured with a pipette and 
placed in an Krlenmoyor flask of ^500 c. c. capacity. To the 
urine add 100 c. c. of distilled water, i)reviously boiled to 
drive off carbon dioxid, and then 1 or 2 drops of 0.5 per 
cent, alcoholic phenolphtlialein solution. Under constant 
stirring add tenth normal sodium hydrate from a burette 
until a pale rose color makes its ai)pearance throughout the 
fluid. Now add 20 c. c. of 20 per cent, formalin (commercial 
formalin is 40 jx^r c(»nt. strength), whicli lias been neutral- 
ized, if necessary, with plionolplithahMn as indicator, and 
again add tenth normal alkali, till the same color reaction 

Konohr»8<\ A. "Nouvoau profi'Mli* do <losajjo do rammoniaque/ ' J0ur, 
de Pharm it dc Chim., 1907, XXV ((Uh serios), (Ul. 
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is obtained. This is the end-point. To the quantity of 
tenth normal alkali used after the addition of the formalin 
a correction of 0.1 c. c. is added for each 3 c. c. required in 
the titration. This sum equals the anmlonia content of 10 
c. c. of urine expressed in c. c. of tenth normal ammonia. 
One c. c. of tenth normal ammonia contains 0.0017 gm. am- 
monia. The quantity of ammonia in the twenty-four-hour 
specimen is calculated. 

(b) Method of Bj dm- Anders en and Lauritzen} — Twenty 
c. c. of urine, 5 drops of 0.5 per cent, alcoholic solution of 
phenolphthalein, and 20 gm. of finely powdered neutral 
potassium oxalate are placed in an Erlenmeyer flask, shak- 
en vigorously about one minute, and then titrated imme- 
diately with tenth normal sodium hydrate under constant 
stirring, till a pale rose color is obtained. Now add 5 c. c. 
of commercial formalin (neutralized, if necessary), and the 
acid liberated will cause the color to disappear. Again 
titrate with tenth normal alkali to a pale rose color. (Add 
a little more formalin. Tf the color remains, the end-point 
has been reached; if it disappears, continue the titration 
until the color no longer fades on the further addition of 
a small quantity of formalin.) The quantity of alkali used 
to obtain the end-reaction after the addition of the for- 
malin represents the number of c. c. of tenth normal ammo- 
nia in 20 c. c. of urine. Each c. c. of tenth normal ammo- 
nia contains 0.0017 gm. of ammonia. 

The entire amount of tenth normal sodium hydrate used 
gives the ^^ total acidity" of the urine. The authors find 
that the curves of total acidity and ammonia run parallel 
in health and in dial)etic acidosis. 

* Bjorn-Anderson, B., and Lauritzon, M. ''Ucbcr Saiire- unci Ammoniak- 
bestimmurg im Ham und ihre klinische Anwcndung. '' Zeitschr. f. physiol. 
Chcm., 1910, LXIV, 21. 
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The quantity of ammonia found is somewhat high in the 
presence of aminoaeids. 

(4) Shaffer's Modification^ of Schlosing's Method.— 
This method, which requires at least two days for its com- 
pletion, is more exact than Schlosing's, less accurate than 
Folin's, but for most purposes it meets the needs of the 
clinician. An advantage is the simple apparatus required. 
The ammonia, liberated under a bell jar or in a dessicator 
by the addition of stronger alkali, is neutralized by tenth 
normal acid. With a pipette, 23 c. c. of urine are placed 
in the bottom of a dessicator or dish having a diameter of 
15 to 17 cm. An excess of sodium chlorid is added to pre- 
vent decomposition, then about 0.5 gm. of anhydrous so- 
dium carbonate. A second smaller dish containing 20 c. c. 
of tenth normal sulphuric acid is placed in the dessicator or 
under a bell jar with the urine. It is essential that the dish 
containing the urine have a i)erfectly flat bottom and that 
the depth of the liquid be not more than two mm. "For the 
same amount of urine, the wider the dish the more rapid 
will be the expulsion of the ammonia" (ShaflFer). The 
length of the operation may be reduced to forty-eight hours 
by letting the apparatus stand at 38"^ C. On longer stand- 
ing at this temperature, the ammonia from decomposition 
becomes so great that the results are too high. At room 
temperature (about 25° C.) the apparatus is allowed to re- 
main four davs. The acid is then titrated with tenth nor- 
mal sodium hydrate, using alizarin red (1 i)er cent, acpieous 
solution) as the indicator in the proi)ortion of two drops to 
200 to 300 c. c. of fluid, with a red color, not a violet, as the 
end-point. The ammonia in grams in 25 c. c. of urine is 
found by multiplying 0.0017 by the number of c. c. of >? 
acid neutralized. 

» Shaffer, P. Loc, cit, (p. 15). 
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The total nitrogen of the urine of a normal adult on a 
mixed diet lies usually between 10 and 16 gm., or about 0.2 
gm. per kilo of body weight. 

Ejeldahl's Method for Determination of Total 



Reagents : * 

Crystalline copper sulphate. 
Crystalline potassium sulphate. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid. 
40 per cent, solution of sodium hydrate. 
Talc powder. 

N sulphuric acid; n sodium hydrate. 
One per cent, aqueous solution of alizarin red, or 
tincture of cochineal. 

Method. — With a pipette 5 c. c. of the twenty-four-hour 
specimen of urine are measured into a Kjeldahl oxidizing 
flask (Jena glass) of about 800 c. c. capacity. Then add 
about 15 c. c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and about 0.2 
gm. of copper sulphate crystals, and, finally, about 10 gm. 
. of potassium suli)hate. The flask is i)laced under a hood * 
and is heated over a Bunson burner,** with a low flame at 
first, until the foaming has ceased. The heating is con- 
tinued till the contents of the flask become clear. It may be 

* To determine whether the reagents are N-free, proceed with the method, 
substituting 5 e. c. of glucose solution for the urine. Tf nitrogen is found, the 
necessary correction is evident. 

*A lead pi{)e, perforatcMl with holes to riMM^ive th<» necks of the digesting 
flasks (see Fig. ',\) and connecting with a i\\u\ is Ix'tter than most hoods. 
If there is a good draught, tli(^ fnu'es are carrie<l olf perfectly. An outlet 
constructed of tile pipes is inexpensive and satisfactory. 

* TIh' most satisfni'tory form of apparatus is that d(»signed by Folin and 
made by tlie rnternr.tional Instrument Co., Cand)ridge, Mass. The small 
model is shown in Fig. «<. 
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necessary tn remove tlie flsisk, so that all the charred mat- 
I ter may I>e brought into the acid. After the fluid in the 
I flask has l)ecoDie pale greeu or colorless, the heating is 

prolonged fifteen minutes to insure complete oxidation. 
' All of the nitrogenous compounds have been converted to 
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ammonia, which unites w-ith the sulphuric acid to form 
ammonium sulphate. The liquid is allowed to cool (it may 
crystallize eventually) ; about -tOO c. c of distilled water are 
then added, and. when solution is obtained, a heaping tea- 
spoonful of talc powder is placed in the flask (to prevent 
bumping during the boiling). Finally, sufficient 40 per 
cent, sodium hydrate is added to render the solution 
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y alkaline; the quantity required must hav 
ined previously. It is well to incline the fla 
le alkali down the side, to prevent mixing an 
ss of ammonia." The flaak is immediately con 
distilling ajiparatus {Fig. 4) provided with j 
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FlO. 4.— DlBTILLlNO APPARATCS fob TBE EjELDABL NiTBOGEN DirrKHMWATIOW. 

kins bulb or similar device to prevent alkali passing over 
into the acid, and its contents boiled. The distillate, con- 
taining the ammoni!! liberated by the stronger alkali, is 
received in an Erlenineyer flask in which 25 to 50 c. e. of 
tenth normal sulphuric acid have been placed. The distil- 

' To B"""! CKniiLst such losn, a doubly perforatpd Blop|>pr may be pro' 
vided and the alkali introrluced into the Qask by a funnel, whose Htera, pall- 
ing through the stopper, ii plugged immediately after adding the alkali. 
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lation is continued till the distillate is no longer alkaline to 
litmus — usually a half hour or less. The condensing tube 
is then washed with distilled water into the distillate. To 
determine the excess of acid, the contents of the flask are 
titrated with tenth normal alkali %nth alizarin red (2 drops 
to 200 to 300 c. c. of fluid) as the indicator. The end-point 
is a red color, not a violet. (Tincture of cochineal ^ is used 
at times as an indicator. It imparts a very pale brown 
color to acid solutions when added in the proportion of 
about four drops to 300 c. c. ; when the reaction becomes al- 
kaline the color changes to amethyst.) Since one c. c. of 
tenth normal acid is equivalent to 0.0014 gm. of nitrogen, 
the amount of the latter in 5 c. c. of urine and, finally, in the 
twenty-four-hour specimen is easily computed. 

If insufficient acid has been taken to receive the distil- 
late, the excess of ammonia may be titrated with tenth nor- 
mal sulphuric acid ( Hoppe-Sey ler, Thierfelder). 

Instead of distilling the oxidized material, the ammonia 
determination may be performed according to Folin's 
method. The titration and calculation of the result are 
performed as described above. Sodium hydrate is substi- 
tuted for sodium carbonate. 

OHLORIDS 

In health, with the usual mixed diet, the chlorids of the 
urine usually amount to 10 to 15 gm. daily. The limits of 
the normal are said to be 6 and 22 gm. 

Qualitative Test 

About 10 c. c. of urine, placed in a test tube, are acidi- 
fied with strong nitric acid, and then one or two drops of 

' Tincture of cochineal is prepared by jjrindinjf cochineal bugs in 50 per 
eent. alcohol in a mortar, allowing the mixture to digest a day, and filtering. 
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dilute silver nitrate solution (10 to 15 per cent, aqueous 
solution) are added. A white precipitate denotes the pres- 
ence of chlorids. An approximate idea of the quantity 
of chlorids may be gained. Normally, a dense precii)itate 
appears and quickly settles to the bottom of the tube. With 
great reduction in the chlorids only a cloud is seen, with- 
out flocculent precipitate. 

Quantitative Determination of Chlorids 

Harvey's^ Modification of Volhard's Method.— This 
method is valuable because of its rapidity without sacri- 
fice of accuracy. As in the original method, the chlorids 
are precipitated by adding an excess of silver nitrate, the 
amount of which is determined by titration wiili anmionium 
thiocyanate. The chlorids are calculated as sodium clilo- 
rid. Albumin, if present in the urine in appreciable quan- 
tity, must be removed by boiling and the siibse(|uent addi- 
tion of dilute acetic acid, before proceeding to the estima- 
tion of the chlorids. Largely in the author's words, the 
method follows : 

Eeagents : 

(a) A silver nitrate solution containing 29.042 gm. of 
chemically pure, crystalline silver nitrate in one liter of 
distilled water; 1 c. c. of this solution is eciuivalent to 0.01 
gm. of sodium chlorid. (The silver solution may ])o stand- 
ardized against a weighed quantity of dry, elieniically i)ure 
sodium chlorid.) 

(b) A solution of ammonium tliiooyanatis 20 c.c. of 
which is equivalent to 10 c. c. of tlu^ silv(M' nitrate solution. 
As this salt is very hygroscopic, it cannot be wei.ulied with 
sufficient accuracv to make tlie solution direct 1 v. There- 

* Han^py, S. C. **Tho qnantitativo ilctt^rmination of \ho chlorids in tlio 
urine.'' Arch. Int. Med., liUO, VI, 12. 
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fore, 13 gm. of it are dissolved in one liter of distilled 
water, thus making a concentrated solution, whose strength 
is determined by titration against the silver nitrate solu- 
tion, and the requisite dilution made. This is done in the 
following manner: 10 c. c. of the silver nitrate solution 
are measured with a pipette into a beaker, diluted with 
about 20 c. c. of distilled water, 2 c. c. of the indicator (sol. 
c) added, and the whole titrated with the ammonium thio- 
cyanate solution. If, for example, 12 c. c. of the solution 
are used in the titration and the total volume of the thio- 
cyauate solution is 960 c. c, the volume to which it must be 
diluted with distilled water is determined according to the 
equation 12:20::960:x, in which x represents the required 
volume. 

(c) The indicator containing nitric acid. To 30 c. c. of 
distilled water add 70 c. c. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.2, or 33 
per cent.). Saturate this menstruum with crystalline fer- 
ric ammouium sulphate and filter. 

This indicator is recommended, inasmuch as it substi- 
tutes oue solution in place of the two (the ferric indicator 
and the acid), and insures the use of the proper amount of 
the acid. Moreover, it is sufficiently concentrated, so that 
it is necessary to use only 2 c. c, and, therefore, it may 
be kept in a small reagent bottle. The stopper of this bottle 
may be a graduated dropper, which can at the same time 
serve to measure and transfer the indicator. 

Method. — With a i)ipette transfer 5 c. c. of the twenty- 
four-hour spiH'imon of urine (albumin-free) to a small 
beaker or Krleniiiever flask, and dilute it with about 20 c. c. 
of distilled water.* The chlorids in this solution are now 

' When the urint' is highly oolorotl, add S to 10 per cent, solution of 
potassium |K*rir.aii^:iiiato a <irop at a tiiiio, until tho red color no longer 
fades rapidly, and the urine has Inn'onie pale yellow. 
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precipitated by adding 10 c. c. of the silver nitrate solu- 
tion with a pipette. Next, place about 2 c. c. of the indica- 
tor in the mixture. The ammonium thiocvanate solution is 
then run in from a burette under constant stirring, until 
the first trace of red shows throughout the mixture. On al- 
lowing the precipitate to settle, the color may easily be 
recognized in the supernatant fluid. If, however, the mix- 
ture is stirred violently, the color will disappear. When 
the end-point appears on the addition of the first drop of 
ammonium thiocyanate solution (i. e., when the original 10 
c. c. of silver solution is insufficient to precipitate all the 
chlorid), then 10 c. c. more of the silver nitrate solution are 
added, and the titration completed with corresponding al- 
lowance in the calculation. 

The calculation may be made as follows : As 20 c. c. of 
the ammonium thiocyanate solution are equivalent to 10 
c. c. of the silver nitrate solution, divide the number of c. c. 
of thiocyanate solution used by two (2) and subtract the 
quotient from 10 c. c, the amount of silver nitrate origi- 
nally taken. The result is the number of c. c. of silver ni- 
trate solution actually used in the precipitation of the chlo- 
rids. As 1 c. c. of the silver solution is equivalent to 0^1 
gm. of sodium chlorid, the number of cubic centimeters of 
silver nitrate solution used, multiplied by 0.01, will give the 
amount of the chlorids, expressed in terms of sodium chlo- 
rid, in 5 c. c. of urine, the quantity taken. From this the 
total amount of chlorid in the twenty-four-hours specimen 
is calculated. 

SULPHATES 

Quantitative estimation of tlie sulphates in the urine is 
of no practical value in general clinical work at the pres- 
ent time. Of the sulphates present in the urine, indoxyl 
sulphate alone is tested for in tlie usual examination. 
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The tests for indoxyl sulphate depend on the oxidation 
of indoxyl to indigo blue and its extraction in chloroform. 
It is necessary at times to precipitate the urine, before 
testing, with one-fifth volume of 20 per cent, lead acetate 
to remove pigments, which may interfere with the recogni- 
tion of the blue color. 

Obermayer's Test.— Equal parts of urine and Ober- 
mayer's reagent (0.2 per cent, ferric chlorid in concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid) are mixed in a test tube and al- 
lowed to stand a few minutes (2-3). A small amount of 
chloroform is added, and the test tube is inverted several 
times. With normal amounts of indoxyl sulphate a faint 
blue is seen in the chloroform; an excess causes a dark blue 
color. By using the same quantities of urine, reagent, and 
chloroform, and test tubes of uniform diameter, daily vari- 
ations in the intensity of the reaction may be followed. 

Jaffa's Test.— Equal quantities of urine and strong hy- 
drochloric acid are mixed in a test tube ; about 2 c. c. of 
chloroform and 1 to 3 drops of strong aqueous solution of 
calcium hjT^ochlorite are added. The tube is inverted sev- 
eral times, and the indigo collects in the chloroform, as in 
the preceding test. 

If the patient has been receiving ioctin in any form, a 
violet color is imparted to the chloroform in performinrj^ 
Obermayer's and Jaffe's tests. To destroy the color pro- 
duced by the iodin and bring out that of indigo blue, if 
present, the chloroform is transferred to a second test tube 
and is shaken with dilute potassium hydroxid ; or water and 
a small quantity of strong sodium thiosulphate solution are 
added to the chloroform and the whole shaken. The violet 
is decolorized, leaving the blue. 

Codein, when administered in large doses, is said to 
give a purplish red color to the chloroform. 
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ALBUMIN 

Normal urine contains albumin in traces too small to be 
detected with the usual tests. 

Before testing for alhumin, two conditions must be ful- 
filled: (1) The urine must be perfectly clear, and (2) its 
reaction must be acid. 

« 

(1) If the specimen to be examined is fresh and fairly 
clear, passage through filter paper usually suffices to ren- 
der it transparent and clear. With urines containing abun- 
dant fine precipitates or many bacteria, simple filtration is 
not satisfactory. Such urine should be shaken with Kiesel- 
guhr (infusorial earth) and then passed through a folded 
filter. The meshes of the paper are plugged, so that the 
filtrate is perfectly clear, though it may be necessary to 
return the first few cubic centimeters of the filtrate to the 
filter. Minute quantities of albumin may be removed by 
the filtration with Kieselguhr. 

(2) If alkaline or neutral in reaction, the urine should 
be rendered slightly acid to litmus by the addition of a few 
drops of 3 per cent, acetic acid. 

Of the following qualitative tests it is advisable to use 
at least two in all instances to avoid error. Heller's and 
the heat and acetic acid tests form a satisfactory combina- 
tion. 

Qualitative Tests 

(1) Heat and Acetic Acid Test.— (a) First Method. — 
A test tube (18 to 20 mm. in diarn.) is nearly filled witli the 
clear, acid urine, lloldiiii;* tlie tiib(^ by its lower end, tlie 
urine in the upper i)arl is boiled over a Hnnsen burner or 
spirit lamj), the eool urine in tlie lower jiart of the Inbe 
serving for eonii)arison with the boiled portion. A cloud 
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may appear on boiling, due (1) to precipitation of calcium 
phosphate, or (2) to albumin, or (3) to the precipitation of 
both simultaneously. A few drops of 3 per cent, acetic 
acid are now added. If the precipitate be due to phosf)haf es 
alone, it will disappear on the addition of the acid, whereas 
the albumin coagulum will usually be intensified, never les- 
sened« miless a considerable excess of acid is added. When 
both phosphates and albumin are precipitate<J to^c»ther, the 
cloud may be perceptibly diminislied but not abolished by 
acidification. A'ery small quantities of albumin may ^ive 
no clond on heating, but the allnmiin may a|)pear after the 
addition of the acid. Such traces of albumin are b<»st de- 
tected by holding the tube airainst a dark barkirround with 
the eye at a right angle to the source of light, for the faint 
clond may Ije easily overlooked on casual inspection. The 
nrine in the upi/er part of the tube < which has been boiled) 
is compare^! with the clear urine in the lower j^irt of the 
test tnl^. Wlien the urine is of very low specific irravity 
and. tLeref^/r^e. fp*'jor in salts, the test is improve*! by the 
adilition of o-ne-fifth to one-tenth volume of saturated so- 
diuoQ ciil*>rid rt^jbiT.h.'Zi t'» tl.t* urine. The urine is not to l>e 
boiled afn^er nr.e ad-iition «»f the acid. 

The ^*e^ :.r ^ai-i to ir.dioate albumin in a di'iiriou of 1: 

So-mrr^.^ '^ Err- r.— ^fX) There is d:i!i:::er h' a^llin- too 
mc^L tuf^ty: a.:''L -\z.-*" C>- albi;!!ii!i ir;i\ 'v .••.-■% -rro.l \v.\o 
\h^ r^rr^^ij^ ^r\.: .i.'':-:n or ^yntoii::i. 'r:::i: •: *■. -'v^ a .v»i- 
sM^r:a^.- ri. '•-*' z .i-'.'l ••• re=.t:>so-vc :' v^ ...^v*-^ : ■:■/, -'-.^w 
ev^rr ^.tLM "r. .• :*.. •::'.-:. :- -a<-!y li^'-^^••-:^ '/ ' I:: •- '^'Ip 
M no- -.^^ v.-t:./ :.; ^--r-r'!/-::': ^^•:'' n--^"" -••.v-o-s to 
d#rn<«:-u.:v ".Wir >-ir-^- "T la:':"-!^' .-'.' ■^- -•■■'^ ^'^''^^^^ iu 

tbr ;i.f. :•-..-.>: / -.. : ::. :^' N-.\^-^'" ^ ''^' ?*iv- 

ci^:ur..t: ;•> u.,xz ^:A a.^^rl- .u-ii^ ■' '- -^'-^ '■ "•'^^*^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
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solution by the addition of dilute acetic acid to the cold 
urine. Two tests may be performed, one on the cold, the 
other on the boiled, urine; by comparison it is usually pos- 
sible to estimate whether part or all of the precipitate is 
due to the nucleoproteid. Or, the urine is treated with di- 
lute acetic acid, filtered to remove the precipitate of nucleo- 
albumin, a few more drops of the dilute acid added, and the 
contents of the test tube boiled; a precipitate appearing 
now is albumin. The test for nucleoalbumin is improved 
if the urine be diluted with v/ater; that for albumin is 
sharper after the addition of salt, (c) Following the ad- 
ministration of cubebs, copaiba, turpentine, etc., resinous 
bodies ai)pear in the urine, and may be precipitated. 
After cooling the fluid the precipitate may be dissolved 
in petroleum benzine or in alcohol, albumin being insoluble, 
(d) Albumoses appear after the urine becomes cool; 
the precipitate redissolves on boiling, (e) The Bence- 
Jones' body is coagulated at about 60° C, but usually 
redissolves in part or wholly as the boiling point is 
reached. 

(b) Second Method. — This method, widely used in 
France, has recently been carefully examined and recom- 
mended by Glaeegen.^ The acetic acid is added before the 
specimen is boiled. About 20 c. c. of urine and 5 drops of 
20 per cent, acetic acid are mixed in a test tube. The urine 
in the upper part of the tube is boiled (or the mixture may 
bo divided between two test tubes, one to be boiled, the 
other to serve as a control). If the acetic acid produces 
a cloud in the cold (nucleoproteid), the specimen is cleared 
by filtration before boiling. The acidification previous to 
boiling prevents a precipitation of phosphates in the major- 

' Glacsgen. "Ziir Mothodik des Nachwoises sohr kloiner patholoprischer 
Eiwoiasinongen im Ham." Miinchen. mod. Wchnschr., 1911, LVTIF, 1123. 
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ity of instances; if such a precipitate occurs, a few more 
drops of the acid are added to dissolve it. This will not 
cause the solution of a slight albuminous precipitate, pro- 
vided the specimen is not reboiled. With the precautions 
given, the presence of a cloud or precipitate indicates al- 
bumin. (For the detection of a very faint cloud, see the 
first method.) 

By this method Glaesgen finds that albumin may be 
demonstrated in a dilution of 1:180,000.^ 

(2) Heat and Nitric Acid Test.— The method of pro- 
cedure is the same as in the preceding test (first method), 
the urine in the upper part of the test tube being boiled. 
One to four drops of concentrated nitric acid^ are now 
added. The precipitate, which may form on boiling the 
urine, may be due to albumin or phosphates or to both. 
The phosphate precipitate is dissolved by the addition of 
the acid; in such case a few more drops of nitric acid are 
added, when albumin is precipitated, if present. When 
more than a trace of albumin is present in the urine, the 
precipitate is flocculent and whitish or brownish. With a 
urine of low specific gravity the addition of one-fifth vol- 
ume of saturated sodium chlorid solution at times makes it 
possible to recognize a trace of albumin, which would oth- 
erwise be missed. The urine may remain clear after boil- 
ing, but a precipitate of albumin may still appear on acidi- 
fication, as in the heat and acetic acid test. If the cloud 
is faint, there is danger of missing it, unless the tube be 
held against a dark background with the eye at a right 
angle to the source of light. Do not boil after adding the 
acid. 

' A somewhat limited experience with the second method has shown it to 
be quite as sensitive as the first, in the writer's hands. 

• Nitric acid becomes yellow from the formation in it of nitrous acid. 
It is readily cleared by the addition of crystals of urea. 
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The test is said to be as delicate as the heat and dilute 
acetic acid test. 

Sources of Error. — The possibilities of error are much 
the same as in the heat and acetic acid test, (a) An ex- 
cess of acid is to be avoided, as the precipitate may be dis- 
solved, forming acid albumin. The proportion of acid to 
urine should not exceed about 1:1,000 (Simon), (b) Resi- 
nous bodies are distinguished as in the preceding test, (c) 
Uric acid may precipitate after standing a few minutes. 
The precipitate is crystalline, and gives the murexid test, 
(d) Albumose is soluble in tlie boiling solution, but in- 
soluble in the cold. The precipitate which forms may be 
redissolved by heating, (e) Bence- Jones' protein usually 
exhibits maximal precipitation at about 60° C, with par- 
tial or complete disappearance of tiie coagulum at the boil- 
ing point, (f ) In markedly icteric urine a green precipitate 
of biliverdin may be produced. This, unlike coagulated 
albumin, is soluble in alcohol. Finally, it may be added, the 
nitric acid possesses an advantage over dilute acetic acid, 
since its addition to boiling urine does not precipitate mu- 
cin or nucleoproteid. The nitric acid must be free from 
nitrous acid.^ 

(3) Heller's Test.— In performing this test a wide test 
tube or, better still, a conical glass or horismascope should 
be used. Ten to 20 c. c. of urine are placed in a conical 
glass, and then, wdth the glass inclined, concentrated nitric 
acid 2 is poured slowly down its side. Being the denser 
fluid, the acid collects at the bottom. The glass is now 
brought to the vertical position vca-y gradually, to prevent 
mixing of the urine and acid. If albumin is jircsent in the 
urine, a white precipitate is formed (// the line of contact 

* This * refers to footnote" on p. 31, beginning ^'Nitric Acid.'' 
'See footnote on p. 31. 
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between urine and acid. The precipitate is acid albumin, 
which is insohible in the great excess of acid. The breadth 
and sharpness of tlio ring will depend upon the quantity of 
albumin present, and also upon the success with which the 
urine and acid have been hiyered. When small quantities 
of albumin are present the ring may appear only after two 
or three minutes, and then may be overlooked unless the 
tube is examined against a dark background with the eye 
at a right angle to the source of light. 

Glaesgen ^ finds the reaction positive with albumin in a 
dilution of 1 :35,000. 

Sources of Error. — (a) Urines which have been pre- 
served with thymol may give a ring at the line of contact 
which is i)ractically indistinguishable macroscopically from 
that produced by albumin/- Below the ring there is a 
greenish zone extending into the acid, above it a red zone. 
When thvmol and albumin coexist, it mav be noted that 
the thjnnol ring forms just beneath that of albumin. The 
thymol nuiy be removed by shaking the urine with an equal 
volume of i)etroleum ether for two or three minutes, (b) 
Urates may be i)reci})itated, but the ring is lA to 1 cm. 
above the line of contact. The ring is broader than that 
caused by albumin, and disappears on warming the urine, 
(c) Nucleoalbumin may produce a ring ^o to 1 cm. above 
the line of contact. As nucleoalbumin is insoluble in strong 
acid, the ring rises as the acid diffuses upward in the urine. 
The ring is more marked if the urine be diluted with about 
three parts of water, (d) Resinous acids may form a ring 
above the line of contact. The ring is partially cleared on 
heating. The precipitate, if <lne to resins, may be pipetted 
off and dissolved in ether. When resinous bodies are sus- 

' Loc. cit. 

• WoinlH»rj;er, W. *• Thymol as a source of error in Heller's test for 
urinary protein/' Jour, A, J/. J.. 1909. HI, 1310. 
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pected the following test may be employed: To 8 to 10 
c. c. of urine add 2 to 3 drops of strong hydrochloric acid ; 
the resinous bodies are precipitated. Render strongly acid 
with hydroclilorid acid and heat; a red color develops, (e) 
Albumose and Bence- Jones* body form a ring at the line 
of contact, which disappears more or less completely on 
heating, (f) Urea nitrate may be deposited between the 
fluids. It is easily recognized, as it is not compact and uni- 
form, but manifestly crystalline. Dilution of the urine 
causes its disappearance. 

(4) Potassium Ferrocyanide and Acetic Acid Test.— 
To 10 to 15 c. c. of urine in a test tube add a few drops 
(about 5) of strong acetic acid to render the urine markedly 
acid. Nucleoalbumin, if present, is precipitated and should 
be removed by filtration. Now add a few drops of 5 per 
cent, potassium ferrocyanide. A cloud or a flocculent pre- 
cipitate indicates albumin. Care must be exercised not to 
add an excess of the ferrocyanide, as the albuminous co- 
agulum may be redissolved. The test is positive with al- 
bumin in a dilution of 1:70,000 (Glaesgen), but, like the 
preceding tests, its delicacy depends much on the concen- 
tration of the urine in salts. 

Sources of Error. — Albumoses and Bence- Jones' pro- 
tein are coagulated, but the coagulum disappears on heat- 
ing — completely in the case of albumose, partially with 
Bence- Jones' body. 

Numerous other tests for the recognition of albumin 
in the urine have been devised. Some of them, as Spieg- 
ler's, are too delicate. The tests given above have been 
thoroughly tested, and are almost universally employed by 
clinicians. Thorough familiarity with them should be suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes. 
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Quantitative Determination of Albumin 

Tsuchiya's Modification of the Esbach Method.^— 

Tsuchiva has devised a new reagent for precipitating the 
eoagulable protein, to be used with the Esbach tube. The 
formula of Tsuchiva 's reagent is: 

Phosphotungstic acid 1.5 gm. 

Hydrochloric acid, cone 5.0 c. c. 

Alcohol, 96 per cent., to 100.0 c. c. 

Method. — If alkaline, the urine is acidified with a few 
drops of acetic acid to prevent bubbling, when the reagent 
is added. The Esbach tube is filled with urine to the mark 
U, and then the reagent is added to the mark R. The tube 
is corked and inverteii twelve times to insure thorough and 
uniform mixing of the urine and reagent. (Do not shake, 
since bubbles clinging to the precipitate cause it to float.) 
The tube is placed in a vertical position for twenty-four 
hours at room temperature to allow the precipitate to 
settle, when the height of the precipitate is read on the 
scale markeii on the tube. The figure obtained gives the 
quantity of albumin in grams per liter. 

With large quantities of albumin the urine should be 
diluted with water, so that the reading will be below 4 gm. 
per liter, for Mattice has shown that above this the error 
increases greatly. 

Tsuchiya's is a great improvement on the Esbach re- 
agent, and should supplant it. With Esbach 's reagent as 
the precipitant, the results are often not even approxi- 
mately correct. Some of the advantages of Tsuchiya*s re- 
agent over that of Esbach are: (1) that the precipitate 

'Mattiee. A. F. ''The quantitative estimation of albumin in the urine." 
Arch., Int, Med., 1910. V, 313. 
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rarely floats, but (2) settles evenly in the bottom of the 
tube; (3) the readings are much less affected by slight vari- 
ations in temperature; (4) the average error is very 
greatly reduced, amounting to less than 0.3 gm. per liter 
(controlled by the Kjeldahl and gravimetric methods), so 
that daily variations in albumin output can be followed 
with considerable accuracy, and (5) the reagent is clean, 
and does not stain hands or clothes (Mattice). Glucose 
in the urine does not interfere with the accuracy of the 
test. 

Normal urines usually yield a slight precipitate when 
treated with Tsuchiya's reagent, but the bulk of it is so 
small that it is not measurable, and in no way interferes 
with the test. 

Removal of Albumin from the Urine.— As albumin in- 
terferes with certain reactions, it is necessary at times to 
remove it before performing other tests. A convenient 
method is the heat and dilute acetic acid test. The coagu- 
lated protein is removed by filtration, and the filtrate tested 
by one of the other tests to determine whether it is al- 
bumin-free. 

BENOE- JONES' BODY 

This protein is of rare occurrence. There is no simple, 
decisive, qualitative test by which it may be recognized. 
Its presence may be strongly suspected, though not abso- 
lutely proved, by the following reactions: If alkaline or 
neutral, acidify the urine with dilute acetic acid; filter the 
specimen, if necessary, to render it clear. (I) On heatintz; 
the urine slowly in a test tube there ap])oars a milky tur- 
bidity at a])out 52^0.; at 60"" C. the precipitate is abun- 
dant and sticky. After the temi)erature rises al)ove 70^ C. 
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the precipitate usually lessens materially, and may entirely 
disappear at the boiling point, though a slight cloud usu- 
ally persists. As the urine cools the precipitate reappears. 
(2) The addition of an excess of nitric acid to the cold 
urine causes a precipitate, which is partially or completely 
dissolved on boiling, but again separates as the tempera- 
ture becomes lower. (3) Similar reactions may be obtained 
with manv of the tests for albumin. That all of these re- 
actions are influenced very greatly by the acidity and the 
salt content of the urine has been shown by Massini.^ The 
further identification of Bence- Jones* protein is more or 
less complicated ; the reader is referred to the larger works 
or to the literature. 

ALBUMOSE 

The secondary or deuteroalbumoses, though of wide oc- 
currence in the urine in disease, are ordinarily of little 
diagnostic importance. Their presence may be shown in 
the following manner (Simon) : Strongly acidify a few 
c. c. of urine with acetic acid, and then add an equal vol- 
ume of saturated solution of sodium chlorid. The pres- 
ence of albumose is indicated by the occurrence of a pre- 
cipitate, which disappears on boiling and reappears on 
cooling. Since albumin is usually present in the urine 
with albumose, the boiling urine should be filtered to re- 
move the albuminous precipitate. A cloud, which develops 
in the filtrate on cooling, signifies albumose. To the hot 
filtrate an excess of sodium hvdrate is added to render it 
strongly alkaline, then 1 per cent, copper sulphate drop by 
drop, when a red color appears (the biuret test). 

* Maflsini. R. ' ' Untoniuchungrn boi oinom Fallo von Bonce- Jones *8cher 
Krankheit.'' Dcutsch. Arch, /. klin. Med., 1911, CIV, 29. 
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GLUCOSE 

{Dextrose, Grape Sugar) 

Glucose is present normally in the urine in traces, the 
quantity varying between 0.015 and 0.04 per cent, in the 
twenty-four-hour specimen. The amount is so small that 
it is not detected with the usual clinical tests. 

The urine to be tested should be clear. Simple filtration 
may be sufficient. If this fails the urine is shaken with 
powdered normal lead acetate, and then filtered. 

Qualitative Tests 

(1) Tronimer's Test.— If more than a trace of albumin 
is present, it should be removed with heat and dilute acetic 
acid. To urine in a test tube add one-third volume of 10 
per cent, sodium or potassium hydrate, then 10 per cent, 
copper sulphate solution — the contents of the tube being 
thoroughly mixed after each addition of the copper — until 
a slight excess of cupric hydroxid remains undissolved. If 
sugar is present in the urine, much more copper sulphate 
can be added before a permanent precipitate is obtained, 
and the percentage of sugar may be roughly estimated in 
this way; the mixture turns deep blue. The upper part of 
the fluid is now heated just to boiling. In the presence of 
glucose cuprous oxid and hydroxid are formed, producing 
in the heated portion greenish-yellow clouds, which gradu- 
ally change to a brick red and diffuse throughout the fluid. 
The rapidity and intensity of the reaction depend upon the 
concentration of the glucose. With a liigh percentage of 
sugar, metallic copper may separate as a brownisli-red 
coating on the side of the test tube (easily removed with 
nitric acid). 

The test will indicate 0.2 per cent, of dextrose. It 
should always be confirmed by other tests. 
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Sources of Error. — When the reduction of the copper is 
atypical, the interpretation of the result is in doubt. The 
combined glycuronatcs, uric acid, creatinin, creatin, are all 
capable of reducing copper to a certain extent. They never 
cause more than a dirty yellow ; the granular, red precipi- 
tate of cuprous oxid is missed, for ammonia, creatinin, etc., 
keep in solution the small amounts of cuprous oxid formed 
in sugar-free urines. With less than 0.2 per cent, of glu- 
cose, a similar result may be obtained, for the sugar itself 
may hold in solution a small quantity of cuprous oxid; on 
cooling the red, granular precipitate may appear. The 
alkaptone bodies may also cause an atypical reduction. 
Other hexoses or pentose may be responsible for the reac- 
tion. Before testing with any copper solution, chloroform 
must be removed from the urine by boiling, as it is a fairly 
strong reducing agent. Urine preserved with formaldehyde 
may likewise give a reduction. 

(2) Pehling's Test. 

Solution (1):* 

Copper sulphate, cryst 34.65 gm. 

Distilled water to 1,000.0 c. c. 

Solution (2):^ 

Rochelle salt 173.0 gm. 

Sodium hydrate 125.0 gm. 

Distilled water to 1,000.0 c. c. 

More than a trace of albumin should be removed from 
the urine before testing. K(iual volumes of solutions (1) 

* If solution (1) is to be usetl for quaUtativr work only, it is not neees- 
saiy to weigh the coppi'r exactly on an analytical balance. In preparing 
solution (2), dissolve the Roi*helle salt in hot water, then cool to room tem- 
perature, add the sodium hydrate and make up to one liter. 
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and (2) are mixed ^ in a test tube and boiled; the deep blue 
fluid should remain perfectly clear. Now (a) add the urine 
in small amount, never exceeding one-half the volume of 
the mixed solutions originally taken. A yellow or red pre- 
cipitate appears at once. A second way (b) of perform- 
ing the test is to layer the urine over the mixed, boiled so- 
lutions by allowing it to run down the side of the test tube. 
At the line of contact a yellow precipitate, which quickly 
turns red and diffuses downward, is formed in the presence 
of glucose. The precipitate appears within a few seconds. 
With small amounts of glucose, the diffusion downward is 
lost, but the red oxid soon collects at the bottom of the tube. 
With the second procedure (b) there is less likelihood of 
confusion in interpreting the test. 

The test is said to reveal 0.08 per cent, of glucose. 

Sources of Error. — A dirty, greenisli-yellow precipitate 
does not mean sugar in the majority of instances. Tlie test 
contains all the sources of error of Trommer's test (q. v.). 
Chloroform, when used to preserve the urine, must be 
driven off by boiling. A precipitate which appears on 
standing means nothing. 

(3) Almen-Nylander's Test.— Reagent. Four grams of 
Rochelle salt are dissolved in 100 c. c. of warm 10 per cent, 
sodium hydrate. The mixture is saturated with bismuth 
subnitrate (add about 2.0 gm. of the latter), filtered, and 
placed in a dark bottle. The reagent is permanent. 

Albumin must be removed from tlie urine, since the sul- 
phid of bismuth, which may result from its ])rosonoo, is 
brown and interferes with tlie test. 

To the urine in a test tube add onc-tentli voliniu' of tlie 
reagent, mix, and place the tube in a lioilini*; water batli 

*A mixture of the two solutiona is not permnnoTit. nn*) s1h)u1<1, tliere- 
fore, always be freshly prepared at the time of performing the tost. 
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for fix^e minutes.^ More prolonged boiling should be 
avoided, otherwise sugar-free urine may reduce the bis- 
nuith. If dextrose is present the fluid darkens, and a black 
precipitate of metallic bismuth separates. When the solu- 
tion turns dark only on cooling the test is negative. In a 
sugar-free urine a white precipitate of phosphate is formed. 

The test indicates 0.08 per cent, of glucose, maltose, or 
lactose, and 0.07 per cent, of levulose (Rehfuss and Hawk). 

Sources of Error. — Nylander's solution is not reduced 
by uric acid, creatinin, the alkaptone bodies, pyrocatechin, 
and phosphates, and the test is, therefore, a good control 
of Tromnier's and Fehling's tests. Pentose may cause a 
reduction; the same is true of hexoses. The test may be 
])ositive after eating asparagus, and also after the admin> 
istration of hexamethylenamin (urotropin). An excess of 
combined glycuronates may cause a reduction. Chloroform 
should be removed from the urine by boiling. Formalde- 
hyde , when added to the urine, reduces the bismuth. 

Behfuss and Hawk agree with Kistermann that any pro- 
tein-free urine which gives a negative Nylander's test may 
safely be said to be sugar-free in a clinical sense. It is 
safer than either of the copper tests, and should be used 
more extensivelv than it is. 

(4) The Fermentation Test.— When positive, this test 
proves that the re<lucing body is a fermentable sugar. In 
the vast majority of instances the sugar is glucose. 

A piece of fresh compressed yeast about the size of a 
hazel nut is rubbed in a mortar with about 50 c. c. of urine, 
which is then filled into a fermentation tube, so that the 
air is completely displaced. As controls, use (a) normal 
urine and yeast, and (b) normal urine and yeast plus glu- 

Hohfusa, M. E., and Hawk. P. B. "A study of Nylander's reaction." 
Jour. Jiiol. Chcm., 1909-10, VII, 273. 
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cose, to prove the activity of the yeast. The three tubes 
are set aside in a warm place (temperature 20° to 37° C.) 
for several hours. If the yeast is active and glucose pres- 
ent, alcohol and carbon dioxid gas will be evolved, the 
bubbles collecting at the top of the tube. No gas, or only a 
minute bubble, should be evolved in the control tube (a), 
whereas the glucose added to control tube (b) should be 
fermented. To lessen the danger of bacterial decomposi- 
tion, the urine may be boiled before testing. The test will 
indicate 0.05 to 0.1 per cent, of glucose. As a further check 
the reduction tests may be repeated with the filtered urine 
after fermentation is completed. 

A positive test indicates the presence of a fermentable 
sugar. 

Sources of Error. — Levulose and maltose, if present, 
may be fermented with the evolution of gas. Before add- 
ing the yeast chloroform must be removed from the urine 
by boiling. Thymol and formaldehyde, when used as pre- 
servatives, may inhibit the growth of the yeast. It is said 
that hexamethylenamin in sufficient doses also prevents the 
fermentation. 

(5) Cippolina's^ Modification of the Phenylhydrazin 
Test.— Albumin, when present, should be removed before 
performing the test. 

To 4 c. c. of urine in a test tube are added 5 drops of 
pure phenylhydrazin (the base) and 0.5 c. c. of glacial acetic 
acid (or 1.0 c. c. of 50 per cent, acetic acid) ; tlie mixture 
is boiled gently over a low flame for one minute. Now add 
4 to 5 drops of sodium hydrate (sp. gr. 1.160); tlie mix- 
ture must still remain acid. The whole is heated a few sec- 
onds longer, and set aside to cool. Immediately or within 

'Cippolina, A. ''Ueber (leu Nachweis von Zucker im Harn.^^ Deutsche 
med. Wchn8chr., 1901, XXVII, 334. 
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about twenty minutes, especially with a urine of low spe- 
cific gravity, the characteristic sheaf-like yellow needles of 
phenylglucosazone appear. Since their size is subject to 
considerable variation, high magnification is necessary at 
times to see them. 

The test is very delicate, indicating 0.05 per cent, of 
glucose. However, the sensitiveness of the test depends 
very largely upon the specific gravity of the urine. Con- 
centrated urines may react negatively in the presence of 
less than 0.2 per cent, of glucose. The reason for this is 
that phenylglucosazone crystals are held in solution in the 
presence of much urea, ammonium salts, and other nitroge- 
nous bodies. But with more than 0.2 per cent, of glucose 
typical crystals form within a few minutes, regardless of 
the specific gravity of the urine. 

In place of the characteristic needles yellow balls, which 
change to thorn-apple forms or rosettes, may be obtained. 
The latter are seen only in urine containing a pathological 
quantity of sugar, never in a normal urine (Cippolina). 
Characteristic needles arranged in sheaves may be obtained 
by recrystallization from hot 60 per cent, alcohol. When 
the crystals are atypical the specimen should be set aside 
and reexamined at the end of one hour. 

To determine definitely that the crystals are derived 
from glucose and not from another sugar, it is necessary 
to filter them off and purify them by repeated recrystal- 
lization from hot 60 per cent, alcohol. (The melting point 
of the purified crystals may be determined ^ ; that of phenyl- 
glucosazone is 204 to 205^ C. The melting point of levu- 
losazone is the same, while maltosazone crystals melt at 

'For a description of methods, with critical discussion, see Mcnge, 0. A. 
"A study of meltin{(point determinations.** Bull. No. 70, liyg. Lab., U. S. 
Pub. Health ft Mar. Hosp. Serx., Wash., 1910. 
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about 207° C. The value of melting point determinations 
for the identification of one of the three sugars mentioned 
is, therefore, not great, though very helpful in differentiat- 
ing the osazone of pentose, melting point 168° C, somewhat 
less so with lactose, 200° C.) 

The dry, purified crystals may be identified by dissolv- 
ing 0.2 gm. of them in 4 c. c. of pure pyridin, to which 6 c. c. 
of absolute alcohol are subsequently added, and the whole 
well mixed. The 100 mm. tube of the polariscope is then 
filled with this mixture. Phenylglucosazone gives a lev or o- 
tation of — 1° 30'. This procedure is seldom, if ever, neces- 
sary in clinical work. 

Quantitative Estimation of Glucose 

(1) Benedict's ^ First Method.— This is one of the best 
and quickest quantitative methods for the clinician. The 
solutions required are: 

Solution A: 

Eecrystallized copper sulphate ^ . . 69.3 gm. 
Distilled water to 1,000.0 c. c. 

Solution B: 

Crystalline Rochelle salt 346.0 gm. 

Anhydrous sodium carbonate 200.0 gm. 

Distilled water to 1,000.0 c. c. 

Solution C : 

Potassium sulphocyanide 200.0 gm. 

Distilled water to 1,000.0 c. c. 

* Benedict, S. R. "The detection and estimation of reducing sugars." 
Jour. Biol Chem,, 1907, III, 101; also N. Y. Med. Jour., 1907, LXXXVI, 
497. 

^ This must be accurately weighed on an analytical balance. Sols. B and C 
do not require exact weights of the sul)«tances. 
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For use, these solutions are mixed in equal proportions 
in the order in which they are given. As the mixed solu- 
tion (which is blue) keeps fairly well, it is practicable to 
prepare 300 c. c. or more, according to the demand. For 
measuring, pipettes or standard flasks are required. 

Thirtv c. c. of the mixed solution are transferred with 
a pipette to an evaporating dish. To this are added 2.5 to 
5.0 gm. of anhydrous sodium carbonate, in order to in- 
crease the alkalinity of the fluid. (For titrating dilute 
sugar solutions, the larger quantity of carbonate will be 
required, since the greater amount of urine which must be 
added will diminish the concentration of the alkaline salt.) 
The mixture is now placed over a Bunsen burner and is 
boiled, until the carbonate is dissolved. A small piece of 
washed absorbent cotton is added to prevent bumping. 
Urine is now run into the boiling solution from a burette 
until a heavy chalk-white precipitate of cuprous sulpho- 
cyanide is formed, and the blue color of the fluid begins to 
lessen perceptibly. The remaining portions of urine should 
be added in quantities of from two to ten drops (depending 
on the depth of color remaining and the relative strength 
of the sugar solution), with vigorous boiling of about one 
minute between each addition. The end-point is the com- 
plete disappearance of the blue color. The point is very 
sharp, and may be obtained with a single drop. If the 
precipitate be allowed to settle, the color in the supernatant 
fluid is more easily appreciated. 

For the complete reduction of the copper contained in 
30 c. c. of the mixed solution, 0.073 gm. of glucose are re- 
quired. The quantity of urine used from the burette, there- 
fore, contains 0.073 gm. of glucose. From this value the 
amount of glucose in the twenty-four-hour quantity of urine 
is calculated. 

5 
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When the urine is highly colored, its addition to the 
mixed solution may leave a yellowish supernatant fluid. 
To avoid this the urine may be decolorized by first shaking 
it with finely powdered normal lead acetate. The filtered 
urine is then almost colorless. 

Urine which has been preserved with chloroform may 
cause a precipitate of the red oxid to form in place of the 
white cuprous sulphocyanide. This difficulty is obviated by 
first boiling the urine to drive off the chloroform. It may 
also be overcome by substituting for solution C the follow- 
ing: 

Solution D: 

Potassium ferrocyanid 30.0 gm. 

Potassium sulphocyanid 125.0 gm. 

Anhydrous sodium carbonate 100.0 gm. 

Distilled water to 1,000.0 c. c. 

(2) Benedict's ^ Second Method.— This method appears 
to be an improvement on Benedict's first method, in that 
the three solutions are replaced by one, which is permanent. 
As in the preceding method, a white precipitate of cuprous 
sulphocyanid is formed. Benedict's directions for the 
preparation of the solution and for the titration follow: 

Crystallized copper sulphate 18.0 gm. 

Anliydrous sodium carbonate ^ . . . 100.0 gm. 

Sodium citrate 200.0 gm. 

Potassium sulphocyanate 125.0 gm. 

Five per cent, potassium ferrocy- 
anid solution 5.0 c. e. 

Distilled water to 1,000.0 c. e. 

* Benedict, S. R. ''A method for the estimation of reducing sugars." 
Jour, Biol. Chem., 1911, IX, 57. 

* 200.0 gm. of the crystallized salt may be used. 
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With the aid of heat dissolve the citrate, carbonate, and 
sulphocyanate in enough water to make about 800 c. c. of 
the mixture, and filter. Dissolve the copper sulphate sep- 
arately in about 100 c. c. of water, and pour the solution 
slowly into the other liquid, with constant stirring. Add 
the ferrocvanid solution cool, and dilute to exactlv one 
liter. Of the various constituents, only the copper sulphate 
need be weighed icith exactness. Twenty-five c. c. of the 
reagent are reduced by 0.050 gm. of glucose, or by 0.053 
gm. of levulose. 

Method. — With a pipette measure 25 c. c. of the reagent 
into a porcelain evaporating dish (25 to 30 cm. in diam- 
eter) and add 5 to 10 gm. of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
(or twice the weight of the crystallized salt), and a very 
Sfnall quantity of powdered pumice stone. Heat the mix- 
ture to vigorous boiling over a free flame till the carbonate 
is dissolved, and from a burette run in the twenty-four-hour 
specimen of urine (diluted accurately 1:10, unless the sugar 
content is known to be very slight) quite rapidly, until a 
heavy white precipitate is produced, and the blue color of 
the solution begins to diminish perceptibly. From this 
point the urine is run in more and more slowly, with con- 
stant vigorous boiling, until the disappearance of the last 
trace of blue color, which marks the end-point. An interval 
of 30 seconds' vigorous boiling should be allowed between 
each addition of urine. 

The following explanatory points may be added regard- 
ing the solution : When ready mixed, the solution appears 
to keep indefinitely without any special priH»aution, such as 
exclusion of light, etc. The trace of ferrocyanid is added 
to prevent precipitation of red cuprous oxid, which may be 
caused by certain impurities. Chloroform has such a 
marked tendency in this respect that it must not be pres- 
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rht (luring the titration. The additional alkali is added 
prior to the titration in order to provide sufficient alkalin- 
ity to insure a sharp end-point. Should the mixture become 
t(»o concentrated during the titra^^on process, distilled 
water may be added to replace the volume lost by evapora- 
tion. 

(3) Polariscopic Determination.— The polariscope is 
an expensive instrument, and for this reason it is not as 
generally employed for sugar determinations as the rapid- 
ity and ease of its use would seem to warrant. For clinical 
use the instrument is supplied with two specially made 
tulH*s, 94.7 mm. and 189.4 mm. long, which permit a direct 
l>orcentage reading of glucose; the short tube is used with 
dark, highly colored urines, the readings obtained being 
dividtnl by two. The tubes must be perfectly clean and 
dry l>ofore using; hot water or fluid should not come in 
contact with them, since the expansion of the glass against 
the outer brass tubing may crack the former. 

The twenty-four-hour specimen, acid in reaction, is fil- 
tercil nnd dtM»olorized, if necessary. This is best accom- 
plished by the addition of about 2 gm. of finely powdered 
normal lead acetate to the urine, which is then shaken 
vi^^>ronsly and filtered. The first cloudy portions of the 
filtrate art^ retununl to the filter, until the filtrate, which 
is almost colorless, is perftvtly clear. Practically no sugar 
is hold Unok bv the normal lead acetate.^ The clear urine 
is iio>\ tiUeil into the polariscope tulv (1S9.4 mm. in length) 
v,r,r.l !V.o tluid is ootuex above the end of the tube. The 
j:\:ss l^;^.* is thon j^lnoed over the end of the tul>e and se- 
.r,:^M IV. i\;..v b\ M rowing down the metal cap. Air bubbles 



must be avoided, since their presence ninkes a satisfactory 
reading impossible. The tube is now placed in the polari- 
scope, which must be in a dark room. For illumination a 
sodium flame is used. After focusing, readings are made, 
first -without the urin?, to determine whether the zero point 
is accurate, next, after refocusing, with the tube of urine; 
starting at zero, the handle is rotated until the entire field 
is equally illuminated. At- least six readings should be 
made. The percentage is read directly from the scale, 
tenths being obtained on the vernier. (In ease the instru- 
ment is supplied only with the standard tubes of 100 and 
200 mm. length, the percentage of glucose may be calcu- 
lated from the polariscopic readings by dividing the re- 
sults by 0.527.) 

The method gives fairly satisfactory results. When no 
disturbing bodies are present in the urine, the error is 
about 0.1 per cent, of glucose. 

Sources of Error. — (1) Albumin, when present, nmst be 
removed before making polariscopic determination of glu- 
cose, otherwise tlie albumin, which is levorotatory, will 
cooDterbalanee the dextrorotatory glucose, in part at least. 
(2) Alkalinity of the urine precludes its use with the po- 
lariscope, since it has been shown that in alkaline media 
dextrose may be converted into levulose.' The addition 
of a preservative to the specimen usually snfiices to pre- 
vent an acid urine liecoming alkaline. (I?) p-oxybutyric 
add is levorotatory, and its presence, therefore, interferes 
with the accurate estimation of glucose. (4) The combined 
glycuronales are levorotatory, though tliey are generally 
present in such small quantity as to jiroduce only slight 
rotation of the polarized light. (5) Levulose, when present 




y.or Klinik iinr] Pnthop^nrac der Liivulosurie bcim Dia- 
, f. Win. Utd., 1010, UXIX, 201. 
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in tlie urine with glucose, is antagonistic, and lowers the 
reading for glucose, (6) Maltose is occasionally present in 
the urine with giueose. Since it is more powerfully dextro- 
rotatory than glucose, the reading may give a value which 
is too high. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the error arising 
from /J-oxybutyric acid may be estimated approximately 
by making polariseopic examination of the specimen be- 
fore and after fermentation with yeast. With the combined 
presence of glucose and levulose, tlie relative proportions 
of each may he determined with a fair degree of accuracy 
by comparison of (he vjiliie cilitainod by titration with cop- 
per solution and the polarisccipic v;ilue. 

(4) Robert's Specific Gravity Method.*— This method 
depends upon a lowering of the specific gravity of the 
urine as a result of fermentation of the sugar. By obtain- 
ing the specific gravity of the fermeuted and the unfer- 
mented urine, the quantity of sugar may be calculated. 
About 2.0 gm. of compressed yeast are rubbed in a mor- 
tar with 50 c. c. of the twenty-four-hour specimen of urine, 
acidified with acetic acid if necessary. The specific gravity 
of the suspension is taken at once, the temperature of the 
mixture being noted. The mixture is set aside in a warm 
temperature (25 to 37" 0.) in a receptacle jilugged with 
cotton, or, better, in a large fermentation tube. When fer- 
mentation is complete the yeast .settles to the bottom of the 
flask; it is well, nevertheless, to test the fluid to determine 
the complete disappearance of the sugar. The mixture is 
well stirred and a small portion removed. It is filtered 
and tested with FehUng's solution. If glucose still re- 
mains, the fermentation is allowed to continue, until there 

' LohDBlein, Th. " I'eber liie ilensimolrische Bestimmung ilea Trauben- 
nckere im Hbtdc." Arch. f. d. ^eg. Fligsiol., 1S95-6, LXII, &2, 
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is no longer a reduction of the copper. The mixture is 
again stirred thoroughly to restore the suspension, and the 
specific gravity is determined the second time. It is im- 
portant that the temperature of the suspension at the times 
of determining specific gravity does not dilTor by more ^ 
than 1° C. The usual urino- 
meters are too inaccurate for 
the determination of the spe- 
cific gravity, which should be 
carried to the fourth decimal 
place. Lohnstein's instrument 
(Fig. 5) is convenient and sat- 
isfactory for the puri)ose. It 
is an areometer, in whose stem 
the pan. A, is mounted. It is 
floated in the urine and 
weights are placed on the pan 
until the shelf, C, is exactly on 
a level with the surface of the 
fluid. The sum of the weights 
on the pan is the specific grav- 
ity of the fluid. If the pan is 
loaded too heavily, so that the 
surface, 0, sinks into the fluid, 
it must be removed and dried. 

Tlie quantity of sugar is calculated by multiplying the dif- 
ference in the speciflc gravities by the factor 2.'U. The re- 
sult is glucose in grams per cent. AVhen unfiltiMod urine is 
used (i. e., for the second determination, after fermentation 
is comi)leted), the error does not cxcccmI 5 per cent. 
(Lohnstein). The method permits the determination of 
glucose in strengths of 0.1 i)er cent, or more. 

(5) Measurement of the carbon dioxid gas formed dur- 




Fio. 5. — Lohx8tein'» Areometsr. 
A, pan for woiKht^; C, shelf which 
should be level with the surface 
of the fluid; E, air chamber. 
(After Lohnstein.) 
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ing fermentation has been aaed to determine the dextrose 
content of urine. One of the most widely known forms of 
apjtaratus for this purpose is Ein- 
horn's. More accurate results have 
been obtained with Lohnstein's appa- 
ratus (Fig. G). This consists of a J- 
s]i!i])ed tube mounted on a stand. In 
the short arm of tlie tube a bulb is 
blown, the outlet of wliich may be 
closed by a glass stopper. A hole in 
the neck may be brought opposite a 
similar opening in the hollow stopper. 
The long arm is provided with a scale. 
A quantity of mercury and a pipette 
for measuring the urine are supplied 
with the apparatus. 

Method.' — The mercury is poured 
into the apparatus. The bulb is partly 
filled, and mercury extends a short 
distance up the long arm of the tube. 
Then, with the pipette. 0.5 e. c. of 
urine and 0.1 to 0,2 e. c. of a yeast 
suspension ^ (1 part of compressed 
yeast to 2 to 3 volumes of water) are 
placed in the bulb on the surface of 
the mercury. The glass stopper 
(greased with vaselin 20 per cent., in 
yellow wax) is iilaced in the neck of 

■Lohastejn, T. " Uehrr f! am ngB-Saccharr) meter 
nebet BoBclircibimg eines neui'ii Oarun^-SHcrhn- 
rometem fiir unverdunnti? L!riiio. ' ' Miinfhen. 
med. Wrhnechr.. 1899. XLVr, 1671. 
■Tho quantity of yeast Buspension employed ilppemls upon Ihe cnncentra- 
n of gliipoae. With very low percentage of sugar the yeast may be rubbeil 
irith 10 to 15 volumes of water. 
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the bulb in such a way that the openings are opposite one 
another; this is to avoid a positive pressure on inserting 
the stopper. The scale is now placed on the long arm of 
the tube; the zero line should correspond with the level 
of the mercury in the long arm. The stopper is turned, 
to close the bulb, and a weight (provided with the ap- 
paratus) is placed over it to prevent it from being blown 
out, as the carbon dioxid forms. The apparatus is placed 
in an incubator at a temperature of 32 to 38° C. for 
4 to 5 hours, or at room temperature for 24 hours. The 
carbon dioxid formed in the bulb from fermentation of 
the sugar forces the mercury into the long arm of the 
tube. The percentage of glucose is read directly from 
the scale, which is provided with two columns of figures, 
one for the average room temperature, the other for body 
heat. 

LEVULOSE 

Levulose, when present in the urine, is usually asso- 
ciated with dextrose. Occasionally it is the only sugar in 
the urine, a few cases of levulosuria having been reported.* 
Le\ailose responds to most of the tests for glucose. It is 
fermentable, reduces copper and bismuth, gives the phenyl- 
hydrazin test; there are, however, certain dissimilarities 
by which the two sugars may be separated. 

(1) Seliwanoff's Test, as Modified by Borchardt.^-Five 
to 10 c. c. of urine and an equal volume of 25 per cent, hy- 
drochloric acid (i. e., 2 parts of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and one part of water) are mixed, and a few grains 

*8trou8e, 8., and Friedman, J. C. ' * LiBvulosuria. " ArcK Int Med,, 
1912. IX, 99. 

'Borchardt, L. "Ueber die diabctiache Liivulosunc und <1en qualitativcn 
Naehwcis der Liiviilose im Ham." Ztschr. /. phytiol Chem., 1908, LV, 241. 
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of resorcin added. The mixture is boiled gently for a few 
seconds. A red color appears, usually followed by a 
brownish precipitate, if levulose is present. The fluid is 
now cooled, poured into an evaporating dish or beaker, 
and treated with sodium carbonate in substance until the 
reaction of the mixture becomes alkaline. It is then 
returned to a test tube, and shaken with acetic ether 
(ethyl acetate). In the presence of levulose the acetic 
ether is colored yellow. The test indicates 0.05 per cent, 
of levulose. 

Sources of Error. — (1) The simultaneous presence of 
nitrites and indican in considerable quantity may yield a 
positive reaction. The nitrites may be destroyed by acidi- 
fying the urine with acetic acid and boiling for one minute. 
(2) Large quantities of indican alone may interfere with 
the reaction by imjmrting a blue color to the acetic ether, 
making it impossible to recognize the yellow color from 
levulose. In such case the indican is removed by treating 
the urine with an equal volume of Obermayer's reagent 
and extracting several times with chloroform, until the lat- 
ter is no longer colored blue. The fluid is then poured into 
a fresh test tube, the chloroform being discarded, and is 
diluted with one-third volume of water, in order to reduce 
the strength of the hydrochloric acid to 12 to 13 per cent. 
A knife point of resorcin is now added, and the Seliwanoff 
tost carried out. (3) Urorosein, when abundant in the 
urine, may impart a reddish-violet color to the acetic ether. 
To remove the })igment before applying Seliwanoff's test, 
take equal quantities of urine and 25 per cent, hydrochloric 
acid, and extract the mixture two to throe times in a sop- 
aratinii: funnel witli amvl alcohol. Discard the anivl alco- 
hoi, which contains the urorosein, add resorcin, and pro- 
coed with the test in the usual way. (4) It has been found 
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that patients taking santonin or rhubarb may give a posi- 
tive Seliwanoif reaction. Discontinuance of the drug causes 
the reaction to disappear. 

In performing the test prolonged boiling should be 
avoided. Borchardt finds no interference with the reac- 
tion from the presence of glucose, lactose, maltose, arabi- 
nose, or glycuronic acid compounds. Saccharose may yield 
a positive reaction, since boiling it with acid liberates levu- 
lose. 

(2) The phenylhydrazin test (see p. 42) gives crystals 
of phenyllevulosazone. They are indistinguishable micro- 
scopically from phenylghicosazone ; the melting point of 
each is the same. The crystals can be positively identified 
by determining their rotation of polarized light. They are 
purified by repeated crystallization from hot 60 per cent, 
alcohol. Then 0.2 gm. of the pure crystals are dissolved 
in 4 c, c. of pyridin, and 6 c. c. of absolute alcohol are added. 
The mixture is poured into the 100-mm. tube of the polari- 
scope and examined. Levulosazone gives a dextrorotation 
of V 20'. 

Levulosuria combined with glycosuria should be sus- 
pected when the quantity of glucose found on polari- 
scopic examination falls short of that shown by titration. 
A positive Seliwanoff reaction and the lack of a levo- 
rotatory body after fermentation practically confirm 
it. 

Pure levulosuria offers no difficulties in recognition, if 
access to a polariscoi)e may be had. The levorotation of 
the urine, together with positive Seliwanoff and reduction 
tests and the presence of a fermentable su])stance, makes 
the identification sufficiently complete, if all tests are nega- 
tive after fermentation. The phenylhydrazin test, as de- 
scribed above, removes all doubt, if positive. Levulosuria 
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is usually unsuspected, unless the urine be examined with 
a polariseope. 

Alimentary levulosuria has been used in hepatic diag- 
nosis. In the absence of derangement of hepatic function 
an individual can take 100 gm. of levulose on a fasting 
stomach without the subsequent appearance of levulose, as 
a general rule. On the other hand, the majority of patients 
with liver disease exhibit levulosuria under such condi- 
tions.^ 

MALTOSE 

Maltose is occasionally present in the urine, usually in 
association with glucose. It reduces copper and bismuth 
solutions, and is fermentable. Maltose has about two and 
one-half times the dextrorotatory power of glucose, where- 
as its reducing power is only about two-thirds that of glu- 
cose. Therefore, its presence may be suspected when po- 
lariscopic values exceed the results found with the reduc- 
tion methods. 

LACTOSE 

Lactose may appear in the urine of women physiologi- 
cally in connection with stasis of milk in the breasts. Cu- 
pric salts are reduced more slowly than by glucose. Am- 
moniacal silver nitrate is reduced by lactose in the cold. 
Lactose is not fermentable by yeast. If equivocal results 
are obtained with the usual compressed yeast, the fermen- 
tation may have been due to contaminating bacteria. With 
a pure culture of Saccharomyces apiculatus, lactose is not 
fermented. 

* For a discussion of this test, see Churchman, J. W. '*Thc Strauss test 
for hepatic insufficiency." Bull. Johns Hopkins IIosp., 1912, XXIII, 10. 
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SACCHABOSE 

Saccharose is seldom encountered in the urine. It is 
dextrorotatory. After inversion (heat 75 e.e. of the uiine 
with 5 e. e. cone. HCl for five minutes at a temperature be- 
tween 68 and 70° 0.), the fluid becomes levorotatory, since 
the le^allose which is formed more than neutralizes the 
glucose. Reduction tests become positive after inversion 
of the sugar. 

PENTOSE 

Pentose is rarely found in the urine. Pentoses are 
sugars with five carbon atoms. The only one of importance 
in the urine — r-arabinose — is, unlike other sugars, optically 
inactive. It reduces copper and bismuth solutions slowly 
and incompletely; with Ny lander *s solution a grayish pre- 
cipitate may be obtained. Pentose does not ferment with 
yeast. Pentose should be suspected when the reduction 
tests are atypical, when they persist after attempts at fer- 
mentation, when the urine is inactive on polariscopic exam- 
ination. The following tests may also be employed : 

(1) The Phloroglucin Test.— To about 5 c. c. of urine in 
a test tube add an equal volume of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and a lil)oral knife-point (ca. 30 m^.) of phloro- 
glucin. The mixture is heated, j>referably on a water bath. 
A red color aj)pears, and, soon afterward, a dark precipi- 
tate forms. The contents of the test tube are cooled, and 
are then extracted with amyl alcohol. Spectroscopic exam- 
ination of the amyl alcohol extract reveals a band midway 
between D and E, a little to the right of the sodium line. 

Sources of Error. — Glycuronic acid compounds yield a 
positive phloroglucin test, including the absorption band, 
thus lessening greatly the value of the test. Lactose and 
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galactose give the same color reaction as pentose, but the 
characteristic absorption spectrum is lacking. 

(2) The Orcin Test.— Equal parts of the urine and con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1,19) and a small knife- 
point of orcin are boiled gently. If pentose is present a 
dark greenish color soon develops, and, finally, a turbidity, 
due to a dark blue or green precipitate. The contents of 
the test tube are cooled, until they are lukewarm, and are 
then extracted with amyl alcohol. The latter exhibits a 
dark, olive-green color, the depth of which depends largely 
upon the concentration of pentose in the urine. If the fluid 
is cold instead of lukewarm when extracted, the amyl al- 
cohol is reddish and the absorption bands are not so plainly 
visible (Salkowski). Spectroscopic examination reveals a 
band at D, the sodium line. 

Sources of Error. — The orcin test is also given by the 
paired glycuronic acid compounds. However, the latter 
react with orcin less readily than with phloroglucin, so 
that of the two the orcin test is to be preferred. It has 
been shown ^ that filter paper may contain pentose-like sub- 
stances, which are soluble in hydrochloric acid. The urine 
should, therefore, not be passed through filter paper. 
Glass wool or asbestos should be employed in its stead. 

(3) Bial's Modification ' of the Orcin Test. 

Eeagent : 

Orcin 1 .0 <2^. 

30 per cent, hydrochloric acid 500.0 c*. c. 

10 per cent, ferric chlorid 25 drops 

Keep the reagent in a dark bottle. 

* Umber, P. "Notiz iibor Pontosenroactionon in filtrirton Fliissigkoitcn. '* 
Berlin, klin. Wchnschr., 1901, XXXVIIT, 87. 

' Bidl, M. *'Uebor die Dia^iioso dor Pentosurie niit <loni von mir angegc- 
benen Reagens." Deutsche raed. Wchnschr.y 1903, XXTX, 477. 
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Method. — Heat about 4 c. c. of the reagent to boiling 
and then add a few drops of the urine to be tested. With 
pentose a green color develops immediately ' or in a few 
seconds. The quantity of urine employed should not ex- 
ceed 1 c. c. Performed in this wav, the test reacts onlv 
with pentose, not with paired glycuronic acid compounds 
(Bial). 

The green fluid is extracted with amyl alcohol and ex- 
amined spectroscopically, as in the orcin test. 

The specificity of the test has been questioned by a num- 
ber of observers. 

aLTCXTBONIC ACID 

Glycuronic acid (glucuronic acid) does not appear as 
such in the urine, but becomes paired or conjugated in the 
body with various substances, such as indoxyl, skatoxyl, 
phenol, in which form it is excreted in the urine. In small 
quantity it is normally met with. Glycuronic acid also 
combines with numerous drugs. Urochloralic acid, the 
chloral hydrate compound, is an example. When present 
in considerable amount, the glycuronates may load to diflS- 
cultv in analvsis, since manv of their roa(»tions resemble 
those of glucose and other carbohydrates. 

With copper solutions the glycuronic acid compounds 
may give a slow, atypical reduction, often a greenish-yel- 
low precipitate — a reaction quite like that ]>roduced by ])en- 
tose or bv verv weak solutions of dextrose. The Nvlander 
test may be ])ositive. The ])hloroglncin and orcin tests are 
given by the combined glycuronates. The glycuronates do 
not give the phenylhydrazin test of Cipi)olina, though the 
test may become positive if the urine be boiled ]>reviously 
with 1 per cent, sulphuric acid to liberate glycuronic acid; 
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the crystals obtained melt at IH'^ to 115= C. The combined 
glycuronates do not ferment with yeast. It happens, there- 
fore, that, wlien the urine contains abnormal quantities of 
both glucose and glycuronates, fermentation does not cause 
a complete loss of reducing power. The glycuronic acid 
compounds are levorotatory in acid urine (inactive if the 
reaction is alkaline), whereas glycuronic acid itself is dex- 
trorotatory. Therefore, boiling one to five minutes with 
1 per cent, sulphuric acid changes a levorotation to dextro- 
rotation, or, if glucose be present, it may increase the dex- 
trorotation, provided some of the sugar is not destroyed. 
Pentose (r-arabinose) is optically inactive. /J-oxybutyric 
acid is levorotatory. To distinguish between the levorota- 
tion i)roduced by this acid and that due to the combined 
glycuronates, the urine is precipitated with subacetate of 
lead and filtered. The glycuronates are precipitated, while 
/5-oxybutyric acid appears in the filtrate, where its presence 
may be indicated by polariscopic examination. Or, the P- 
oxybutyric acid may be extracted by shaking the urine with 
ether three or four times, the glycuronates remaining in 
the urine. 

Normal urine may contain enough levorotatory sub- 
stances to i)roduce 0.1 degree of levorotation; when the 
glycuronates are increased, the levorotation is 0.2 degree 
or more. 

B. Tollens' Test.^— To 5 c. c. of urine in a test tube add 
a bit of naphthoresorcin about the size of a millet seed and 
then 5 c. c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.19). 
Boil the mixture gently about one minute, and set the tube 
aside for about four minutes. Xow cool the contents of the 

' Tollens, C. ''TVbor den Olykiironsanren Xaohweis durch die B. ToUensche 
Rcaktion mit Naphthoresorcin und Salzsaure/* Munchen. med. Wchnshr,, 1909, 
LVI, 6.32. 
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tube under running water. Extract with an equal volume 
of ether. (The separation of the ether may be hastened by 
the addition of a few drops of alcohol.) If glycuronates 
are present in the urine in excess, the ether extract is dark 
blue to violet, while with smaller amounts a faint bluish 
or reddish violet color is obtained. Examined spectroscopi- 
cally, the ether extract shows a single dark band near 
the sodium line. (The examination should be made at 
once,' as the substance giving rise to the band is not 
stable.) In place of naphthoresorcin in substance, 0.5 c. c. 
of a 1 per cent, alcoholic solution of naphthoresorcin may 
be substituted. The test is suflBciently (Jelicate to detect 
the small quantities of glycuronates present in normal 
urine. 

The dark pigments formed in this reaction by pentoses 
and other sugars are insoluble in ether. 



ALKAPT0NT7BIA 

Alkaptonuria is a very rare condition, a disturbance in 
metabolism. Of the alkapton bodies, two, homogentisinie 
acid and uroleucinic acid, have been isolated. When pres- 
ent in the urine they may give to it the following charac- 
teristics : The fresh urine is markedly acid. It is normal 
in color when voided, but on standing oxidation quickly 
changes the color to a reddish-brown and, finally, to a black. 
The color changes occur more rapidly when the reaction of 
the urine is alkaline. The urine reduces copper and silver 
(the latter in the cold) but not bismuth. The urine does 
not give the phenylhydrazin test, does not rotate the plane 
of polarized light, and is not fermentable. 

^ 'Brooks, B. Personal communication, 

o 



ACETONE 

Acetone, a ketone, occurs in norma! urine in amounts 
as high as 10 mg. in twenty-four hours. It is a colorless, 
odorless liquid, very volatile, of low specific gravity. 

In testing the urine for acetone, it is usually necessary 
to distill the specimen. Occasionally, when very large quan- 
tities of acetone are present, positive reactions for acetone 
may he ohtaiued by testing the urine directly. But in no 
ease do such tests, when negative, exclude an acetonuria. 
When tests of the urine are negative, it becomes necessary 
to distill a portion of it and to apply the tests for acetone 
to the distillate. 

Between 'lOD and 300 c. c. of urine are acidified with 1 
to 2 c. c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid ' and distilled. 
The greater part of the ar-etone is contained in the 6rst 
20 or 30 c. c. of the distillnte, which is used for the testa 
to be described. If distillation of the urine is impossible, 
about 50 c. c. of urine are extracted with 20 c. c. of ether 
in a sejiarating funnel. The urine is then allowed to es- 
cape, and to the etlier about 10 c. c. of water are added. 
The fluids are well shaken. A large part of tlie acetone ia 
in the water, which ia then used for the qualitative tests.* 

Qualitative Tests * 

(1) Gmming's Teat— Five e. c. of the distillate are ren- 
dered alkaline with 5 to 10 drops of ammonium hydrate, 

■ Phosphoric acid may be uaeii. Thii aeiit is drlikd only to prevent the ilis- 
tillatiun of ammonia and excessive foaming of thf urine. 

■Bohriflch, 1', Pharm. Ztnlnilhilllr, IHIIT, Xl-VHI, .-i ; 18+; 206; 22n ; 
245. Citcl by V. N. Schul^ in Ntniijnucr lIii|.p.Tf« A-inlffur dw Ihuu^. Ill), 
E.i., p. 253. WieHbaUen, 1910. 
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and then Lugol's solution (potassium iodid, 6 gm., iodin, 4 
gm., distilled water to 100 c.c.) or tincture of iodin is 
added until the deep black precipitate which forms no 
longer dissolves at once. This gradually disappears and is 
replaced by a yellow precipitate of iodoform crystals, rec- 
ognized by their characteristic odor and morphology. The 
crystals are often so small that the high power dry objec- 
tives of the microscope are required. They are hexagonal 
plates, often clustered in tlie form of six-pointed stars. 
When atypical, the crystals should be recrystallized from 
alcohol-free ether. They are colored yellow. When the 
test is applied directly to the urine the phosphates are pre- 
cipitated by the ammonia, usually in the form of crystals 
resembling fern leaves. With very small quantities of 
acetone it may be necessary to wait twenty-four hours for 
the crystals of iodoform to form. 

This test is the best qualitative test, since a positive 
reaction is obtained only with acetone. It is slightly less 
sensitive than Lichen's test. According to Bohrisch, the 
test should be applied only to the distillate, not to the urine 
directly. 

(2) Lieben's Test.— A few drops of sodimn or potas- 
sium hydrate and then a little Lugol's solution are added 
to about 5 c. c. of the distillate, and the mixture is warmed. 
With large quantities of acetone, an immediate precipita- 
tion of yellow iodoform crystals (hexagonal plates or six- 
pointed stars) occurs. When the amount of acetone is 
small (0.01 mg. or less), a few hours may be required for 
the formation of the crvstals, which are detected bv micro- 
scopic examination of the sediment. Warming the tube in- 
tensifies the characteristic iodoform odor. The tost is very 
delicate. Crvstals mav be demonstrable after twentv-four 
hours with as little as 0.0001 uvj^, of acetone. If the crvs- 
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taU are atypiral, the precipitate is dissolved in alenliol-free 
ether and recrystailized. 

Sources of Error,— [ioth alt-oliol and iildeliyde give Lieb- 
en's test, 

(3) LegaJ's Test.— A few Bmall crystals of sodiam 
nitroprussid are dissolved in about 5 e. c. of the distillate. 
An excess of sodium or potassium hydrate is now added. 
If acetone is present, a red color develops, which soon 
changes to yellow. Glacial acetic acid, added in excess 
while the color is still red, causes a change to purplish red 
and finally to violet. The test indicates about 0.1 per cent, 
of acetone. 

Sources of Error. — According to v. Jakach, paracresol 
gives a yellowish-red color with sodium nitroprussid and 
sodium hydrate; on adding an excess of glacial acetic acid 
the color changes to a ro,s« red, and may be confused with 
the acetone reaction. Creatinio causes the same prelimi- 
nary color changes as acetone, but on acidif.ving with gla- 
cial acetic acid the color gradually becomes green and then 
blue. When testing the distillate this difficulty is removed. 

(4) Lange's Test.'— About 15 c. c. of urine are placed in 
a test tube and treated with 0.5 to 1 e. c. of glacial acetic 
acid. After the addition of a few drops of a freshly pre- 
pared solution of sodinm nitroprussid, ammonium hydrate 
is carefully layered above the urine. In the presence of 
acetone an intense violet ring appears at the line of contact. 
Tlie quantity of nitroprussid used is unimportant, but the 
amount added should not be enough to color the urine. The 
test, which is a modification of Legal 's, is sensitive to ace- 
tone in 1/400 per cent, sohition. The reaction is not given 
by alcohol or aldehyde. 

' Lange, P. " Eine Rinpiprobe auf Azeton. " J/unfTifn. med. Wchnschr,, 
19C«, Lni, 1764. 
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DIACETIC ACID 



Diacetic acid or acetoacetic acid, the precursor of ace- 
tone, is usually found in urines which contain abnormal 
amounts of acetone. When urine is allowed to stand the 
diacetic acid soon becomes converted into acetone, which in 
turn is lost within a few hours through volatilization or 
decomposition. Diacetic acid may, however, be kept in the 
urine with little loss for weeks by the addition of toluol to 
the specimen in a tightly stoppered bottle. Unless toluol 
be added, the urine should be tested for diacetic acid soon 
after it is voided. 

(1) Gerhardt's Test.— To about 20 c. c. of urine in a V 
test tube add an excess of 10 per cent, ferric chlorid solu- 
tion. If a precipitate forms, it is removed by filtration. To 
the filtrate more ferric chlorid is added, as long as it pro- 
duces a perceptible darkening in color. A deep Bordeaux 
red color is produced by diacetic acid. The contents of the 
test tube are now halved, one portion being boiled, the other 
set aside as a control. If the color be due to diacetic acid 
boiling for several minutes (two or more) lessens its in- 
tensity very perceptibly, owing to the breaking up of the 
diacetic acid. 

The test indicates 0.04 to 0.05 per cent, of diacetic acid. 

Sources of Error. — After the administration of various 
drugs, notably salicylic acid, aspirin, diuretin, salol, phe- 
nacetin, acetates, formates, etc., a red color, at times indis- 
tinguishable from that produced by diacetic acid, may be 
seen. Except in the case of formates and acetates, the 
color does not fade after boiling a few minutes or standing 
several hours, as is the case when it is due to diacetic acid. 
When both diacetic acid and one of these drugs coexist, the 
urine is distilled, and the distillate tested for acetone. 
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When tlie disturbing body is eitiier a formate or an acetate, 
the uriuG is acidnlnfe:! with sulphuric acid, cooled if neces- 
sary, and then estrartw! witli an equal volume of ether. 
With a pip<'tte tlie etber is transferred to another test tube 
and a small quantity of very dilute watory ferric chlorid 
sohitioD added; tlie tube is then well shaken. Diaeetic acid 
causes a violet color in tht* watery layer, which changes to a 
Bordeaux ri'tl on tiic addition of more ferrie chlorid. The 
color fades quickly on bniliuK the watery layer (remove ether 
first!). Formates and acetates do not give this reaction. 

(2) Arnold's Test.' 

Reagents : 

Solution A. — 1 gm. of paramidoacetophenon is dissolved 
in 80 to 100 c. c. of distilled water with the aid of hydro- 
chloric acid added drop by drop during vigorous shaking. 
Acid is added till the yellow solution becomes water clear. 
An excess of hydrochloric acid is to be avoided. 

Solution B. — Sodium nitrate, 1 per cent, aqueous solu- 
tion. 

The solutions keep well. 

Method.— Tvfo parts of solution A are mixed with 1 
part of solution B {always prepare freshly at the time of 
making the test). Add an eepial volume or less of the sus- 
pected urine and then 2 to 3 drops of strong ammonia, 
shaking well. All urines g^ve a more or less intense brown- 
ish-red color. With excessive quantity of diaeetic acid the 
addition of the ammonia produces an amorphous, brown- 
ish-red precipitate, but with smaller amounts no precipi- 
tate forms. A portion of the reddish fluid is placeil in a 
wine glass or test tube, and a great excess of concentrated 
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hydrochloric acid is added (to 1 c. c. of fluid add about 10 
to 12 c. c. HCl). In the presence of diacetic acid the mix- 
ture takes on a beautiful purplish-violet color. With large 
amounts of diacetic acid the violet predominates, while 
with smaller quantities the red is more evident. With nor- 
mal urine (free of diacetic acid) only a yellow color is ob- 
tained. 

With small amounts of diacetic acid the reaction may 
fail if the urine be highly colored. In such case filter the 
urine through animal charcoal, and the reaction becomes 
positive with the water-clear filtrate. In using the filtrate 
add 2 to 3 parts of filtrate to 1 part of the mixed reagent. 

The reaction is specific for diacetic acid and its ethyl 
ester. It is not given by drugs and is more delicate than 
Gerhardt's test (Arnold). 

/9-OXTBXTTYBIC ACID 

^-oxybutyric acid, the third of the ** acetone bodies,'* is 
found in the urine only in the presence of acetone or dia- 
cetic acid, or both, though the converse of this is not true. 
It occurs in largest amount in certain cases of diabetes mel- 
litus. Its presence may be suspected when the urine is 
found to be definitelv levorotatorv after fermentation of 
the glucose ; such a finding is not, of course, conclusive evi- 
dence of the presence of this body. 

(1) Black's Test.^— Five or 10 c. c. of urine are concen- 
trated in an evaporating dish at a gentle heat to one-third 
or one-fourth of the original volume, which eliminates the 
acetacetic acid. The residue is then acidified with a few 
drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and made to a 
thick paste with plaster of Paris and allowcMl to stand until 

* Black, O. P. **The detection and quantitative determination of fi-OTj» 
batjric acid in the urine." Jour. Biol. Chtm.y 1908, V, 207. 
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it begins to set. It is then stirred and broken up in the 
dish with a blunt stirring rod. The porous meal thus ob- 
tained is extracted twice with ether by stirring and decan- 
tation. The ether extract, which contains /3-oxybutjTic 
acid, is evaporated spontaneously or on the water bath. 
The residue is finally dissolved in water and neutralized 
with barium carbonate. The fluid is now poured into a test 
tube and treated with 2 or 3 drops of commercial hydrogen 
peroxid, the whole being mixed by shaking. The >S-oxy- 
butyric acid is oxidized to diaeetic acid. Now add a few 
drops of 5 per cent, ferric chlorid containing a trace of 
ferrous chlorid. On standing a few seconds a beautiful 
rose color develops, which slowly intensifies until it reaches 
a maximum, and then gradually fades, owing to the further 
oxidation of the acetacetic acid. 

Sources of Error. — Black says that the chief precau- 
tions to be observed in carrying out the test are to be sure 
that the solution is cold and nearly neutral, and to avoid 
a large excess of hydrogen peroxid and iron. If too much 
of the oxidizing agents is added, and but little ^-oxybutyrie 
acid is present, the color developed is transitory or fails to 
appear. By starting with a small quantity and then add- 
ing more ferric chlorid at intervals of a few minutes, until 
no further color is produced, one is able to observe the full 
intensity of color, and thereby get a rough idea as to the 
amount of /J-oxybutyric acid present. 

The test is delicate. Black found that a solution con- 
taining 0.1 mg. per cubic centimeter, or one part in 10,1X10, 
gave an easily recognized color. 

(2) Hart's ' Test.— Hart adds to 20 c. c. of the suspected 
urine 20 c. c. of water and a few drops of acetic acid, and 

'Hart, T. S. "The detection of p osyLotyric aci.i in the urine." Amtr. 
Jovr. Med. Sc. 1909, CXSXVIl, SG9. 
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boils, until the volume is reduced to about 10 c. e. To this 
residue add water to the original volume. 20 c. c. Put this 
into two test tubes (B and C) of equal size, 10 c. c. in each 
test tube. To one of the test tubes ( C ) add 1 c. c. of peroxid 
of hydrogen, warm gently for about one minute (do not 
boil), and then allow the fluid to cool. Add to each test 
tube 0.5 c. c. of glacial acetic acid and a few drops of a 
freshly prepared solution of sodium nitroprussid, and mix- 
Overlay the solution in each test tube with 2 c. e. of ammo- 
nium hydroxid (Lange's test, p. 64). Allow the tubes to 
stand for four or five hours, and at the end of this time 
compare them. At the point of contact between the 
ammonia and the underlying fluid, B will show no 
ring (or a faint brown ring, if much creiitinin is pres- 
ent) ; test tube C, to which the hydrogen peroxid was added, 
will show a purplish-red contact ring, if ^-oxybutyria acid 
was originally present; if >3-ox3*butyric ncid was not pres- 
ent the two test tubes will not differ in appearance. If the 
two tubes are now shaken the difference in color will l>e 
seen throughout the fluid ; this difference is intensified by 
allowing tlie tubes to stand for fifteen or twenty minutes 
after shaking. 

The oxidation of the /-oxybutjTic acid to acetone by 
' means of the hydrogen peroxid is said to be gradual, and 
I reaches its maximum in about four or five hours, after 
I which the color slowly fades. "When a very large amount 
of /S-oxybutyric acid is present the difference in the two 
■ tubes may become evident in a few minutes. The two tubes 
[ should always be prepared as above. B will show whether 
[ftU preformed acetone and diacetic acid have been driven 

(off. 

The presence of sugar does not interfere with the reac- 
r> tiOD. If albumin is present, it should be removed. 
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The method, though simpler than Black's, does not com- 
pare with the latter in delicacy. Hart finds that it will cer- 
tainly detect ^-oxybutyric acid when present to the extent 
of O.y per cent, and probably less. 

UnOBILINOaEN 

Urobilinogen is normally present in the urine in traces. 
It is converted into urobilin within a few hours after the 
urine is voided, so that it is necessary to employ fresh 
specimens in testing for it. In the twenty-four-hour speci- 
men an excess of the chromogen, thouf,'h originally pres- 
ent, may be missed by the time the examination is made; 
in this case urobilin may be looked for. 

Ehrlich's Aldehyde Test. 

Reagent : ' 

Dimethyl pa ramidobenzaldehyde .... 2.0 gm. 

Hydrocliloric acid (5 per cent.) = . . . .100.0 c. c. 

Dissolve. Keep in dark brown glass bottle. 

About 10 c. c. of urine in a test tube are treated with a 
few drops of the reagent. In the presence of abnormally 
large amounts of urobilinogen a red color develops in the 
cold. In normal urine the red color appears only after 
heating. If the color fails to develop on heating, urobili- 
nogen is absent. 

UEOBILIN 

Urobilin, whose chromogen is urol)ilinogen, is a con- 
stituent of normal urine. Thougli it be lacking in the fresh- 
ly voided specimen, traces of it are soim present, due to 

'As the reagent does not keep well, it ahould be prcpnrei) En small (iiiaii- 
fHy, according to the demand. 

■About 14 C.C. cone. HCa diluted to 100 f.c, witli water. 
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the action of light on urobilinogen. Large quantities of the 
pigment may impart a deep yellowish-brown color to the 
urine, though an excess may be present without noticeable 
change in the appearance of the specimen. 

(1) Spectroscopic DeterminatioiL— AVlien there is a 
considerable excess of urobilin it mav be detected bv direct 
spectroscopic examination of the urine. A small hand 
spectroscope is most convenient for the purpose. A few 
c. c. of clear urine, previously treated with a few drops of 
Lugol's solution (about 1 drop to 2 c. c), and a few drops 
of mineral acid are examined directly with the spectro- 
scope. The characteristic si)ectrum of acid urobilin, a 
single band (Fig. 7) between the green and the blue jiarts 
of the spectrum (between the lines b and P and extending a 
little to the right of P in the green), is seen. If the urine is 
very highly colored it may be necessary to dilute it before 
examining it with the spectroscope. On the other hand, 
with small amounts of urobilin the pigment should be ex- 
tracted from the acidulated urine with amyl alcohol. The 
extract then presents the band of urobilin in acid solution. 

The filtrate in the next two tests may also be examined 
spectroscopically. It must be remembered that urobilin in 
alkaline solution shows a band between b and F which is 
nearer b than that seen in acid solution. In solution with 
ammonia and zinc, the band is well seen. Hut if alkali be 
added to the urine for direct spectroscoi)ic examination, 
fix(Hl alkali will jjroduce a darker band than ammonia. 

(2) Schlesinger's ^ Test.— This is the best test for rou- 
tine work. It is delicate, easily performed, and requires 
no special ai>i>aratus. 

About 10 c. c. of a(*i(l urine are treatcMl with 5 or fi drops 

» 

SchloninjTPr, W. **Zuin kliniMohon Nachwois dc« ITrobilins. " Deutsche 
med, Wchnachr., 1903, XXIX, 501. 
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of Lugol's solution to convert any iirobilmogen present 
into urobilin. The urine is now mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of a saturaied solution of zino Jicelatc in uhsolute al- 
cohol and filtered. When held against a dark background 
and examined with transmitted light, the filtrate shows a 
beautiful green fluorescence, whose intensity is propor- 
tional to tlie quantity of urobilin present. The fluid may 
be examined spectroscopically. 

The least trace of eosin or other fluorescing compound 
on the glassware may lead to misinterpretation of the re- 
sult of the test. 

The fluorescence may be made to appear more marked 
if the light be focused on the tube with a small hand lens. 

The alcoholic zinc acetate solution precipitates other 
pigments, which may interfere with the reaction. How- 
ever, when bilirubin is very abundant it is precipitated by 
adding 2 e. c. of 10 per cent, calcium chlorid solution to 
8 c. e. of urine. The mixture is filtered and the test ap- 
plied to the filtrate. The test is sensitive to 0.002 per cent, 
solutions of urobilin in urine, even in the jiresence of bile 
pigments. 

(3) Jaffe's Test.— The urine is treated with a few drops 
of Lugol's solution and then with an equal volume of 10 
per cent, alcoholic solution of zinc chlorid. The jirecipi- 
tate which forms is removed by filtration. The filtrate is 
rendered strongly alkaline with ammonia. A green flu- 
orescence denotes the presence of urobilin. On spectro- 
scopic examination the spectrum of urobilin in alkaline so- 
lution may also be observed. The single band is a little 
nearer b than that seen in acid solution (Fig. 7). 

The test is not as delicate as Schlesinger's test. Zinc 
chlorid precipitates the interfering bodies less completely 
than zinc acetate, but alcoholic zinc chlorid is preferable to 
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the aqueous solution, which is frequently recommended 
(Schlesinger). 

When it is desired to determine whether urobilin is to- 
tally absent from the urine, large quantities of urine treated 
with Lugol's solution and mineral acid are extracted with 
a small volume of amyl alcohol, which may then be sub- 
jected to spectroscopic examination or to Schlesinger *s 
test. The aldehyde test of Ehrlich is equally decisive in 
proving the absence of the pigment if a perfectly fresh 
specimen of urine be employed. 



BILE PIOUENTS 

Bile pigments, never normally present in the urine, may 
or may not cause an appreciable alteration in its appear- 
ance, the result depending on the concentration of the col- 
oring matter. When much is present the urine has a dark 
brown, at times a greenish-brown, color. The pigments 
exist in the urine as such or as soluble combinations with 
the alkalies or alkaline phosphates. Thus it happens that 
bilirubin (hematoidin) in crystalline form is not usually 
seen in the urine; but in the urine of infants with small 
content in phosphates such crystals not infrequently form. 
They appear as yellowish or brownish-red needles or as 
rhombic plates or prisms, the latter often with rounded 
angles. The crystals are insoluble in water. In chloro- 
form, especially if hot, they dissolve readily (1:600), im- 
parting their color to the solution. In dimethylanilin bili- 
rubin crystals are very soluble (1 :100). The alkaline com- 
pounds of bilirubin foimd in the urine are insoluble in 
chloroform. Bilirubin may, therefore, be removed from 
chloroform solution by alkali. The bilirubin as found in 
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the urine is precipitated by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. From ammoniaeal solution bilirubin is precipitated 
by barium cblorid, lead acetate, and silver nitrate. 

Solutions of bilirubin possess no characteristic absorp- 
tion bands; there is a continuous absorption from the red 
to the violet end of the spectrum. 

Qualitative Tests 

(1) Foam Teat. — The urine is shaken vigorously and, 
if it contains considerable bile piffuicut, the foam presents 
a distinct yellow color. The test is practically specific, 
but is not very delicate. Similarly, icteric urines show a 
yellow staining of the sediment, and a similar color is left 
on filter paper, tlirouj^h wliich such urines have been passed. 

(2) Gmelin's Teat. — The acid urine is superimposed 
carefully on yellow uitric acid ^ in a test tube; the layering 
of the two fluids must be shar]). In the presence of bilirubin 
a play of colors is observed at the line of contact of the two 
fluids. The colors from above downward are fjreen, blue, 
violet, red, yellow. A piece of white paper, held beliind the 
test tube, with the lij^ht at tlie examiner's back, aids in the 
recognition of the colors. Tlie jrreon color is the most im- 
portant. The reaction is said to be positive in a dilution 
of 1 :80,000. 

Albumin and urobilin rlo not interfere with the reaction. 
Much indican may ieail to fonfusion at times; other tests 
should then be resorted to. 

(3) Rosenbach's Modification of Gmelin's Test.— The 
urine, slightly acidified with liydrochloric acid, is passed 

'ypllow nitric aciil is quickly oblnincil by milling n mnaU pit-eo of pinp or 
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through a small filter paper several times. The paper is 
then unfolded and blotted lightly with dry paper. The 
stain on the paper is now touched with a drop of yellow 
nitric acid, when^ in the presence of bile pigment, a play 
of colors is seen at the edge of the drop. From within 
outward the colors are yellow, red, violet, blue, and green. 
The green color, the result of oxidation of bilirubin to bili- 
verdin, is again the most important color; in its absence 
the test is negative. If the paper be allowed to dry, it 
should be moistened with a drop .or two of water before 
applying the acid. The test is very delicate and practi- 
cally specific. 

(4) Huppert's Test.— In deeply pigmented urines or in 
those rich in indican or hemoglobin, this test is preferable 
to Gmelin's. The urine is made alkaline with sodium or 
ammonium carbonate, and then calcium chlorid solution is 
added as long as a precipitate forms. The mixture is 
passed through a small filter, the precipitate washed with 
water, and the precipitate and filter paper transferred to 
a test tube or porcelain evaporating dish. Acid alcohol 
(concentrated hydrochloric acid, 5 c. c, alcohol, 95 c. c.) is 
now added and carefully heated to boiling. In the pres- 
ence of bilirubin the color of the alcoholic solution changes 
to green or blue. The delicacy of the reaction varies be- 
tween a dilution of bile of 1:500,000 and 1:1,000,000 (llam- 
marsten). 

(5) Hammarsten's Test. 

Reagent : 

Nitric acid (25 per cent.) 1 part 

Hydrochloric acid (25 per cent.) ... li) parts 

The reagent may bo koi)t for al)out a year. It is not 
ready for use until its voUn I)ecomos yellow. 
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Ordinarily it is sufiirient to pour a few drops of urine 
into U or 3 c.c. of tlie reagent. Almost immediately after 
shaking, the mixture takes on a green or bluish-green color, 
whicli win persist ahout twentj^-four hours. When only 
traces of bile pigment are present, 10 c. c. of the acid or 
neutral (not alkaline) urine are treated with a 10 per cent, 
solution of barium chlorid, which is added as long as a 
precipitate forms. Tlie mixture is now eentrifugalized. 
The supernatant fluid is poured off and the sediment is 
shaken with about 1 c. c. of the reagent and again eentrifu- 
galized. The supernatant fluid is now a beautiful green, 
which changes upon further addition of the reagent througli 
blue to violet, red, and finally reddish-yellow. Tlie green 
color is obtained in the presence of 1 part of bile pigment 
to 500,000 to 1,000,000 parts of urine. In the presence of 
considerable amounts of blood-coloring matter or other 
pigments, a 10 per cent, solution of calcium chlorid should 
be substituted for the barium chlorid solution. 

HEMATOPORPHYRIN 

Hematoporphyrin, an iron-free derivative of hemoglo- 
bin, is a normal urinary pigment occurring in traces. When 
urine contains hematoporphyrin in considerable concentra- 
tion, its color is usually dark red. 

Garrod's Test.— One hundred c. c. of urine are treated 
with 20 c. c. of 10 per cent, sodium hydrate; tliis precipi- 
tates the phosphates, which carry the pigment down with 
them. The precipitate is collected by filtration or cen- 
trifugalization, and is dissolved in acid alcohol (HCl, 5 
c. c, alcohol, 95 c. c). The solution is examined spectro- 
seopieally for the bands of hematoporphyrin in acid solu- 
tion (Fig. 7), one just to the loft of D, the other — a broader 
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band — between D and E. The result may be further con- 
trolled by obtaining the absorption bands of hematoporphy- 
rin in alkaline solution. The alcoholic solution is rendered 
alkaline with ammonia, acetic acid is added till the precipi- 
tate of phosphates is dissolved, and the pigment is then ex- 
tracted with chloroform. The latter is examined spectro- 
scopically for the four bands of hematoporphyrin in alka- 
line solution (Fig. 7) ; the first about midway between C 
and D, the second at D extending to the right of it, the third 
at the left of E, the fourth — a broad band — beginning at b 
and extending almost to F. 

In place of sodium hydrate, Salkowski recommends that 
the urine be treated with a solution composed of equal 
parts of cold saturated barium hydrate and 10 per cent, 
barium chlorid, while Hammarsten prefers a solution of 
barium acetate. In either case the precipitate is washed 
and then dissolved in acid alcohol, as in Garrod's test, and 
the alcoholic solution is examined for the spectrum of hem- 
atoporphyrin in acid solution. By adding an excess of 
ammonia the bands of alkaline hematoporphyrin are ob- 
tained. 

In certain instances the urine contains hematoporphyrin 
in such concentration that direct spectroscopic examination 
reveals its presence. In such case the alkaline spectrum 
is the one usually observed, though the spectrum of hem- 
atoporphyrin in acid solution may be seen, and is still 
shan^er after acidifying the urine with a mineral acid. 

HEMOGLOBIN 

Hemoglobin in the urine is always pathological. The 
hemoglobin is often cbanircd to nictlionioirlobin. If the 
urine contains hemoglobin in relatively high concentration 
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it assumes a tiark red color, which is impnrted to the sedi- 
ment. The latter, however, is often dark brown. Occa- 
sionally crystals of hematoiiUu arc found on examination 
of the sediment (see biliruliin crystals) ; when placed in a 
porcelain dish with a drop of yellow nitric acid, a play of 
colors, especially a green ring, is seen at the periphery 
of the drop (Gmelin's reaction). In hemoglobinuria red 
blood corpuscles are usually absent or present in small 
number. 

(1) Spectroscopic Determination (Fig. 7).— The urine, 
if neutral or alkiiliue, is rendered slightly acid with dilute 
acetic acid, and is filtered till perfectly clear. If very highly 
colored it may be necessary to dilute the specimen before 
examining it spectroscopically. 

(a) Oxyhemoglobin is characterized by the appearance 
of two bands between D and E, the narrower band being 
near D. 

(b) Reduced hemoglobin is recognized by a single broad 
band, extending from D toward E. 

(e) Methenwglohiii in neutral or weakly acid solution 
produces a dark band in the spectrum between C and D, 
near C. The two additional bands seen between D and E 
are usually attributed to the coexistence of oxyhemoglobin 
in the solution. In alkaline solution methemoglol)in pre- 
sents two absorption bands between D and E, resembling 
those of oxyhemoglobin, except for the fact that the nar- 
rower band in this case is situated at the right. 

(d) Eematin is found in the urine very infrequently. 
In acid solution its spectrum resembles closely that of 
methemoglobin in neutral or acid solution, consisting of a 
single dark band in the red, extending to the right of C. 
Hematin is readily differentiated from methemoglobin by 
the fact that the addition of ammonia and a reducing sub- 
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nee, such as ammonium siilphid, to the acid solution con- 
rerts the spectrum iiito that of liemochroiiiogen. 
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Fio. 7. — Absokftion Sprctba. (After SeUert unit MQUer.) 



(o) Bemochromogen freducfd hematin (d)] presents 
two dark bands, one about midway between D and E, 
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the other to tho right of E. Both biintls are nearer 
the green end of ilic spectrum than those of oxyhemo- 
globin. 

In ease the urine is very deoply pii2:mentGit. the spectro- 
scopic examination is fiieilitated by dihition with water, 
since concentrated sohitions absorb the s]>cctrum diffusely. 
On the otiier hand, with sniiill amounts of hemoglobin, the 
delicacy of the spectroseopic test depends very largely 
upon the thickness of tlie layer of urine, througii which the 
light passes to the spectroscope. Sclninim ' finds tliat with 
the usual test tnbe hemoglobin may be detected speetro- 
scopically in a dilution of 1 :'2,000, wliereas, if the urine be 
placed in the polariscope tube 10 or 20 cm. long, it is pos- 
sible to recognize one part of hemoglobin in about 25,000 
parts of urine. Eoughly, tliis Is equivalent to one drop of 
blood in the tweuty-four-liour specimen. If the oxyhemo- 
globin has been changed to methemoglohin, Schnmm 
recommends the following procedure: 50 e. c, of urine, 
5 c. c. of glacial acetic a< id, and 40 to 50 c. c. of ether 
are shaken together. The ether, after it has separated, 
is drawn off and shaken with 5 c. e. of water, which is 
then removed. The guiac test (p. 81) is tiieu applied to 
a part of the ether extract. To the remainder add 
ammonia in excess (keep the mixture cool) and shake 
well. The ammonia layer ami ;i |i;ii-t nf {\\f ctlier are 
allowed to run into a glass, aiiitiKitiinni snl|iliid is added, 
and the hands of alkaline liemoehvomogeu arc looked 
for. 

The following tests aro api>Iicablc alike to tlie detection 
of hemoglobinuria and heniniuriu: 

'Schumni, 0. " UnterBuchiinjtr'ii iilicr ili'n N.ichwpis von Rliit iin Ilarn mit 
Hilfo dea spektroskopisi'hen unJ I'iiiiger s|«'ktr(isko]iiatli-i:Lptjii9i>hi?r Ver- 
fahreu." Muiwftfn. mcd. Wchnschr.. I'.K.iH, LV. 14S8. 
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(2) The Quiac Test.' 

Beagents : 

Guiac resin, powdered. 

Alcohol. 

Hydrogen peroxid or ozonized oil of turpentme. 

Tincture of guiac is freshly prepared at the time of 
making the test by adding a knife-point of powdered guiac 
to about 5 e. c. of alcohol, shaking till solution occurs. 

Equal parts of tincture of guiac and hydrogen peroxid 
are mixed and are then layered above the urine by inclin- 
ing the test tube and pouring the mixture in very slowly. 
The urine, if neutral or alkaline, is acidified with acetic 
acid before testing. An opaque ring forms at the line of 
contact between the fluids; gradually a distinct blue color 
develops. 

The test is very delicate, but it is not specific for blood. 
Disturbing substances are much loss apt to be encountered 
in the urine than in the stools or gastric contents. Pus, 
when present, gives the blue color, but the reaction occurs 
without the addition of the i)oroxi(l. The urine may be 
treated with glacial acetic acid and extracted with ether 
(for details consult j). 159). For a complete list of the 
disturbing substances the reader is referreil to the mono- 
graph of Kastle. 

This test is very delicate; it may be jmsitive with 1 
part of blood in 2l),()lX) to 40,000 parts of urine. It is chiefly 
of value when negative. A jmsitive tost does not moan the 
presence of blood — it must bo confirmod by other tests; but 
a negative reaction is conchisivo (^'idomn* of the absence 

• For a full discussion of this ami ullioil tests, stv Kastlo, J. H., "Chrmical 
tests for blood.'* liuU. \o. .W, V. S. !*ub. H«'alth ic Mar. Hosj). Sorv., Wash., 
pp. 1-62, 1909. 
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of blood. The activity of tbe guiac should be proved 
occasionally. 

Several otlier chronio^iiic substances have been used 
successfully in place of guiac, but they are all open to the 
same objection, i, e., lack of specificity. licmidin, aloin, 
and phenalphthalin are tbe bodies most frequently substi- 
tuted for guiac. 

(3) Heller's Teat.— The urine, if alkaline, is rendered 
neutral or slightly acid with acetic acid, and is then boiled. 
If much blood is present, a precipitate of albumin and 
heraatin forms. The hot urine is now treated with so- 
dium or potassium hydrate. The phosjihates are precipi- 
tated and carry down with them any bematin present. The 
latter colors tbe precipitate red, which constitutes a posi- 
tive reaction. In case the phosphates have already been 
precipitated from the urine, normal urine may be added to 
supply the salts in solution; or a little calcium chlorid so- 
lution is added to the urine, which is then boiled, and so- 
dium phosphate is poured into it with the sodium hydrate 
(Hammarsten). 

To prove beyond question that the red precipitate is 
caused by blood pigment, the precipitate is subjected to 
Teichmann's hemin crystal test. 

Heller's test is not very delicate, and is, therefore, less 
used now than formerly. 

(4) Teichmann's Hemin Crystal Test.— Tbe precipitate 
obtained in Heller's test or from treating the urine with 
tannic acid is used for this test. The excess of phosphates 
may be removed by washing the precipitate with very 
dilute acetic acid. The precipitate is then dried on the fil- 
ter paper, and a small amount of it transferred to a clean 
glass slide. To it add a few small crystals of sodium chlo- 
rid. Crush the crystals and mix the powder with the pre- 
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cipitate. A cover glass is placed on the material, and gla- 
cial acetic acid is run under it. Heat the preparation just 
short of boiling % to 1 minute, replenishing the acid as 
necessary. The iB.uid turns brown. The specimen is al- 
lowed to cool a few minutes, and is then examined micro- 
scopically for the brown rhombic plates of hemin. It is 
often necessary to reheat the specimen several times be- 
fore the crystals are obtained. Instead of heating the speci- 
men, it may be set aside for twenty-four hours before ex- 
amining it ; in this case the crystals are usually somewhat 
larger. With small crystals, high magnification may be 
required for their recognition. 

The test is specific for hemoglobin. It often fails if too 
much sodium chlorid is added, or if the specimen is over- 
heated. 

THE DIAZO BEAOTION 

Ehrlich's diazo reaction is never given by normal urine, 
but is of frequent occurrence in febrile diseases, compara- 
tively rare in afebrile conditions. 

Beagents : 

Solution 1: 

Sodium nitrite 0.5 gm. 

Distilled water • 100.0 c. c. 

Dissolve. The solution does not keep well. 

Solution 2: 

Sulphanilic acid 5.0 gm. 

Hydrochloric acid, cone 50.0 c. c. 

Distilled water to 1,000.0 c. c. 

Dissolve. 



CHYLUBIA 

)f solution 1 is mixed with 50 parts of solution 
ALdre should be prepared freshly each day, as it 
IS liui permanent longer than twenty-four hours. 

Equal quautitiea of the mixed solutions and the urine 
are mixed in a test tube. Ammonium hydrate is then run 
down tile side of the tube, which is inclined, so tiiat it forms 
a layer at the top, A red ring is formed at the line of con- 
tact of the fluids. The test tube is sealed and shaken vigor- 
ously. If the foam is colored pink, the reaction is posi- 
tive. The color fades rather rapidly. 

It is quite possible to misinterpret the result of the test, 
since a salmon or yellowish-red or brownish-red foam is 
not infrequently observed. It is essential to discard all 
results as negative unless the foam is unquestionably pink. 

At times the bodies causing the diazo reaction exist 
in the urine in such dilution that a positive reaction is not 
obtained. In such cases the test again becomes positive, if 
the urine is concentrated to a small volume on a water 
bath. 

If the sodium nitrite solution is used in greater strength 
than 1 :50, normal urine may give the color reaction. After 
the administration of atnphan (phenyl-quinolin-carboxylie 
acid), 3 gm. daily, a positive diazo test may be given by 
normal urine.' 



CHYLTJEIA 



^ 



The admixture of chyle causes Ihe urine to appear more 
or less milky, depending partly on the i}ro]>ortion of ohvle, 
but still more on its fat content. Whether parasitic (fila- 
ria) or non-parasitic in origin, chyhiria is probably always 

' SkorezowFki, W., btkI Sohn. I. "TTebrr einiuc Em Atophanharnp aiiftrr-- 
len.Ip dinrnktcrislischo Rroliltoneii. " JVifner lUn. Wchnschr., lilll, XXIV, 
1700. 
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due to a direct anatomical communication between the 
lymph channels and the genitourinary tract, as Magnus- 
Levy ^ and others have pointed out. Ureteral catheteriza- 
tion often reveals the fact that the chyluria is unilateral. 
The symptom is intermittent, as a rule, depending on the 
posture of the patient ; in some cases it appears during the 
day, in others only at night. All of the normal ingredients 
of chyle may be found in the urine. They are : 

(1) Neutral Fat. — Droplets of neutral fat are always 
present; they are derived from the chyle, not from the 
blood, and the quantity found varies directly with that in- 
gested in the food. The droplets vary considerably in 
size; some are so small that they are only seen distinctly 
with the oil immersion. They possess a sharp contour 
and are highly refractive. The addition of a drop of 
Sudan III or of Seharlach R (saturated solution in 70 per 
cent, alcohol) stains the fat droplets an orange or red- 
dish-yellow color. From the alkaline urine the fat may 
be extracted by means of the usual fat solvents, such as 
ether. 

(2) Cholesterhi and lecithin are found if large quan- 
tities of urine are extracted with ether. Their quantity is 
dependent largely on the food. 

(3) Sugar may or may not be discovered in the urine. 
It has been shown that chyle contains about 0.1 per cent, 
sugar in hunger or on a fat or ])rotein diet. One part of 
chyle in two parts of urine under these cinMinistances 
would give about 0.03 per cent, glucose — too little to detect 
with the usual clinical tests. On the other hand, after a 
large carbohydrate meal, especially a meal containing an 
excess of sugar, the urine may contain 0.3 to 0.4 per cent. 

' MacrnusT^'vy, A. "IJebor curopaischc Chylurio. ** Ztschr. f. kJin. Med., 
1908, LXVI, 482. 
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of glucose. With this amount glj'cosuria is easily recog- 
nized, 

(4) Lymphocytps are always to be seen, either in the 
sediment of the centrifugalized specimen or caught in the 
meshes of tlie clots, which occnsionally form in the urine. 

(5) Albumin is generally found in the urine, unless the 
proportion of chyle be very small. With appropriate tests, 
such as fractional jtrectpitation of the urine with ammo- 
nium sulphate, globulin and fibrinogen may usually be dem- 
onstrated. 

(6) Filaria Bancrofti. — In parasitic ehyluria the em- 
bryos of Filaria bancrofti are present in the sediment or 
in the clot (see p. 117). 

LIPUBIA 

Small quantities of fat are not unusual in the urine. 
When epithelial or pus cells are present it is common to 
find fat droplets in them, and a few droplets are found 
free in the urine. The term lipuria is reserved for those 
conditions in which the fat is so abundant that it is recog- 
nized macroscopically. It is important to exclude fat from 
external sources, such as dirty containers for the urine, 
the lubricant on catheters, the willful admixture of fat or 
milk for purposes of deception, etc. Fat is recognized by 
its appearance and microchemiral reactions. Unless it is 
present in the form of an emulsion, it is seen on the sur- 
face of the fluid. 

FERMENTS IN THE URINE 

A number of enzymes liave been discovered in the urine 
— pepsin, trypsin, lipase, diastase, etc. From a diagnostic 
standpoint diastase appears to be the most important, 
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though the determination of lipase has also been of some 
value in pancreatic disease. 

Wohlgemuth 's Method for the Determination of Dias- 
tase.^— A 1 per cent, starch solution is prepared. Merck's 
or Kahlbaum's soluble starch is employed. The starch 
powder is stirred in cold distilled water, which is then 
heated about 10 minutes with constant stirring, until the 
solution is clear. It is cooled and is then ready for use. 
Into each of several test tubes 5 c. c. of the starch solu- 
tion are placed with a pipette. Next add varying fractions 
of 1 c. c. of urine to the tubes, which have been numbered, 
beginning with 0.2 c. c. and decreasing gradually. Add a 
small quantity of toluol to each tube to prevent bacterial 
growth, and place the tubes in the incubator at 37° C. for 
twenty-four hours. The tubes are then removed from the 
incubator and filled almost completely with ice water. To 
each tube add 1 drop of ^ iodin solution, mix well, and 
observe for the blue color of the starch-iodin reaction. The 
first tube which shows no blue is selected. From the known 
proportions of urine and starch solution in this tube, cal- 
culate the number of cubic centimeters of 1 per cent, starch 
solution which 1 c. c. of urine would convert to dextrin and 
sugar. Assuming the result to be 150, it is expressed as 
follows : D ^=150. This means that the urine examined 
contained sufficient diastase (D) to convert 150 c. c. of 1 
per cent, starch solution to dextrin and sugar, acting at 
37° C. for 24 hours. 

Wohlgemuth employs the urine obtained at the second 
voiding in the morning for examination. The diastase is 

* Wohlgemuth, J. (a) ''Ueber eino neue Methode zur quantitativen Be- 
ttimmung des diastatischon Ferments." Biochem. Ztschr,, 1908, IX, 1. (b) 
' * Untereuchungen uebor die Diastasen. Beitrag zum Verhalten der Diastase im 
Unn.*' Ibid,, 1909, XXI, 432. (c) ''Beitrag zur funktionellen Diagnostik 
dea Pankreaa.'' Berlin, klin. Wehnschr,, 1910, XLVII, 92. 
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B greatest in the urine cUirinK fasting:, and decreases three 

I to four hours after meals. The liijjliest normal value which 

I he has obtained for the urine is lo6. 
I (2) Determination of Lipase According to Hewlett,*— 

■ Hewlett has adapted the ethy] butyrate nicthod of Kastle 
I and Loevenhart to tlie <lot«nninati('n of lipase in the urine. 
I The procedure follows, in the author's words: Five c. c. 
I of urine are placed in eat-li of three flasks. The urine in 
" the second flask is then boiled. To the urine in the third 

flask are then added three drops of a 1 per cent, solution 
of phenolphtbalein and tenth normal sodium hydrate is al- 
lowed to run in from a burette, until a faint pink color ap- 
pears throughout the fluid. The amount of sodium hydrate 
used is read off, and a like amount is added to the first and 
second flasks. To each of these two flasks, the first of un- 
boiled urine, the second of boiled urine, are then added 0.25 
c. c. of ethyl butyrate and 0.1 c. c. of toluene, and they are 
placed in a thermostat at 38" 0. for about 130 hours. The 
toluene is added to prevent the growth of bacteria. At the 
end of this time each flask is taken out, and sufficient tenth 
normal hydrochloric acid is added to more than neutralize 
the alkali previously added by 0.5 c. c. Kacli specimen is 
tiien shaken in a separating funnel with .'30 c, c. of redis- 
tilled ether, and the ether is separated. After adding three 
drops of a 1 ]>er cent, solution of pheuolphtlialein to 25 
c. c. of pure alcohol, the latter is brouj,dit to the neutral 
point. The other extract from the separatiug funnel is 
now added to the neutralized aleoliol, and its ai'idity is de- 
termined by titrating with N-20 potassium hydrate solution 
(alcoholic). Any decided difference between the acidity of 
the ethereal extracts of the boiled and of tlie unboiled 

'Hewlett, A. W. "On the oceurreoce of lipase in tlip iiritip an a rcHult of 
(Jl ezperimentftl panere&tic disease." Jovr. Alcd. L'csearch, 1904, XI, 377. 
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urine is due to the butyric acid formed by the cleavage of 
the ethyl butyrate; and, where the difference in acidity is 
at all great, the odor of butyric acid can be recognized. 

In normal healthy men (and dogs) the urine contains 
merely traces of lipase. The greatest difference found by 
Hewlett was 0.35 c. c. of twentieth normal potassium hy- 
drate — ^usually 0.1 or 0.2 c. c 

THE URINAR7 SEDIHENTS 



^ 



The sediment may be obtained for microscopic examina- 
tion by allowing it to settle in a conical specimen glass ^ 
or, i)referably, by centrifugalizing the urine. 
The objection to sedimentation is that cer- 
tain of the fonned elements, especially casts, 
may be more or less comi)letely digested, if 
the specimen be allowed to stand too long, 
whereas with a centrifuge the examination 
mav be made almost as soon as the urine is 
passed. It is particularly in alkaline urines 
that casts rapidly disapjiear. It is very im- 
portant that a i)orfectly fresh specimen of 
urine be employed for inicroscoi)ic examina- 
tion. With urine which has stood for twentv- 
four hours it is often iniimssihlo to gain a cor- 
rect imi>ression of the se<linient. Crystals, 
which were not i)resent wIumi the nr'me was Vw. s.— thkSyd- 
vouled, may nav(» toniUMi, winic* tlK* inor(» iin- mkntino Glass. 

' Th<* most sntipfactory wMiniontinjj jjlass with \\hifh tho writor is familiar 
is one (losi^iiod hy Dr. .f. S. HmtlirrlHunl ^soo Fi^. SK It {H>rinit8 om* to take 
the f«p4»cifio tjravity \vith«»ut transtVrrinj; tin* urino to another nvoptaclo. and 
its shapo insun's r«uuM»nt ration of the sotliinont at th«» l>ottom. Tho weijfht of 
the bast* is an a<Ivai!tai;c. as thi' ^lass is not easily iipsot. It may l>o obtained 
from the .\rthur 11. Tlioinas Co.. IMula«irli>hia. 
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portant orgaoized matevial may have become so altered 
that it is un longer recognizable. 

The sediment is removed with a pipette and several 
drops of it are transferred to a glass slide. A cover glass 
should not be placed on the specimen for the preliminary 
examination, though it may he required later. When the 
sediment is scanty the few drops of urine adhering to the 
outer surface of the pipette should be wiped off to prevent 
dilution of the specimen. On the other hand, with abun- 
dant sediment it is often advantageous to thin it somewhat 
so that the various elements are separated and their recog- 
nition made less difficult. 

The preliminary examination of a urinary sediment * 
should always be made ti'tt-h low magnification and with the 
light cut off as iiiuch as possible. Usually this examination 
is sufficient. But, if all the elements in the prejiaration 
cannot be recognized in this way, a cover glass is i)laced on 
the drop of sediment, which is now examined under higher 
magnification. The oil immersion lens is not employed 
with a wet specimen, nor is it necessary. 

For microchemical tests a cover glass is jilaced on a 
drop of tite sediment, and any excess of moisture removed 
with a blotter. With a pi])Gtte a drop of tlie reagent is 
placed on the slide at one side of the cover glass, while a 
piece of blotting paper is touched to the opposite side. The 
absorption of fluid by tlie pajier creates a current, which 
draws the reagent under the cover glass. The effect upon 
the sediment is observed with the low power objective. In 
case it is necessary to use the higher power, great care 
should be exercised that the lens escapes the reagent. 

' H. Rieder'a "Adas dei klimachen Mikrnwopia dea Harnea" (Leipiij;, 
1898) is an extremely valuable and useful reference nork on urinary aedi- 
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The Unorganized Sediments 

For convenience the unorganized sediments are divided 
into those which occur chiefly in acid urine, and those which 
are encountered mainly when the reaction is alkaline. It 
must be remembered that the classification is by no means 
absolute; it frequently happens that a deposit, usually 
found in an acid urine, persists after the reaction has be- 
come alkaline, and, again, that a sediment which is gen- 
erally met with in alkaline urine may make its appearance 
while the reaction is still acid. 

Sediments in Acid Urine 

(1) The Quadriurates of Sodium and Potassium.— The 
quadriurates of sodium and potassium, the ** amorphous 
urates/' are chiefly responsible for the pink, salmon-col- 
ored, yellow, or reddish deposits which may be seen in an 
acid urine. The salts are especially apt to be precipitated 
from concentrated specimens as they become cool. The 
precipitate absorbs the urinary pigments, urochrome (yel- 
low), and uroerythrin (red). Microscopically, the sediment 
is finely granular, the granules tending to collect in masses. 
On heating the specimen over the flame the urates go into 
solution, but are again precipitated, as the preparation 
cools. The addition of hydrochloric acid dissolves the de- 
posit; subsequently crystals of uric acid form. The latter 
are usually colorless. The rapidity with which the uric 
acid crystals appear varies greatly; often within ten or 
fifteen minutes they are numerous. Aeotie acid also brings 
the urates into solution, but the formation of uric acid crys- 
tals may be somewhat delayed. The quadriurates give a 
positive murexid test (see p. 9). 
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(2) Uric Acid. — Uric acid may separate from an acid 
urine from the breaking up of tlie quadriurates into nrie 
acid and biiirates. Crystals of uric acid, usually colored 
reddish or yellowish-brown, are then deposited, giving rise 
to the so-called "briek dust" sediment. They may assume 
a great variety of form wlien viewed under the microscope. 
That most frequently encountered is the "whetstone" crys- 
tal. It is seen singly or in clusters, often arranged as a 
rosette. The "church-window" shape is not uncommon. 
Rhombic plates and six-sided prisms are also chnracteria- 
tie. Hexagonal plates are of less frequent occurrence, and 
may be colorless; morphologically they are indiatinguish- 
able from crystals of cystin. The latter, however, do not 
give the murexid test. Needles of uric acid arranged in 
sheaves are rare as a spontaneous sediment, though not 
infre<]uently seen after tlie addition of hydrochloric acid 
to the quadriurates. 

Uric acid crystals are insoluble in acetic and hydro- 
chloric acids. They are unaffected by heating the speci- 
men. The crystals are soluble in sodium or potassium hy- 
drate, and may be reprecipitated by the addition of an ex- 
cess of hydrochloric acid. They give the murexid test 
{see p. 9). 

(3) Calcium Oxalate. — Calcium oxalate crystallizea 
most frequently in acid urine, but the crystals remain after 
the reaction has become alkaline. The crystals vary con- 
siderably in size ; if is often necessary to employ high mag- 
nification to recognize tlicm. Most often tliey occur as 
small, highly refractive octahedra. Depending upon the 
position of the oclithcdron, its form resembles a square en- 
velope or a lozenge, with lines connecting the opposite 
nnirles. Dumbliell or hoiir-ghiss forms, at times with ra- 
dial sti'iations, and splieroi lal masses constitute rarer 
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shapes of calcium oxalate. The crystals are usually color- 
less, but in icteric urine they may be stained yellow. Cal- 
cium oxalate crystals dissolve in hydrochloric or other min- 
eral acid, but are insoluble in acetic acid. The envelope 
forms may be mistaken for triple phosphate; the latter, 
however, are readily soluble in acetic acid. Calcium sul- 
phate, calcium carbonate, and uric acid may assume the 
hour-glass form. Microchemical tests serve to differen- 
tiate them from calcium oxalate. (1) Calcium sulphate is 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid. (2) Calcium carbonate dis- 
solves in acetic acid with the evolution of bubbles of carbon, 
dioxid, which may be seen under the cover glass. (3) Uric 
acid is insoluble in hydrochloric acid and gives the murexid 
test. 

(4) Calcium Sulphate.— Calcium sulphate (gypsum) is 
a rare deposit in very acid urine. It occurs in the form of 
long, thin, colorless needles, as long, colorless prisms, often 
arranged in clusters, or as dumbbells or hour-glass crys- 
tals. Calcium sulphate is insoluble in mineral acids and in 
ammonia. 

(5) Monocalcium Phosphate.— Monocalcium phosphate, 
acid calcium phosphate, slender, colorless, rhombic tab- 
lets, usually in clusters, resembling somewhat calcium 
8uli)hate, is, like the latter, of rare occurrence, and is found 
in very acid urine. The two are easily distinguished by 
the solubility of the phosi)liate in acetic acid and in mineral 
acids. 

(6) Hippuric Acid.— Ilippuric acid crystals are also 
very rare in the urinary sediment. They are seen as color- 
less, transparent, four-sided prisms, or as needles. They 
are insoluble in hydroclilori(» acid, whi(»li distinguishes them 
from triple phosphate. From uri(» acid, which they may 

resemble somewhat, the crystals are differentiated by the 
8 
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fact that they do not ^ve the murexid test, and that they 
are soIiil)le in alcohol and ether. 

(7) Oholesterin.— Choiesterin crystals may be found in 
the urine occiisionally. Tliey present a characteristic 
shape, being rhombic plates, often superimposed, with the 
acute angle notclied, as a rule. On the addition of strong 
sulphuric acid (concentratetl sulphuric acid, 5 parts, water, 
I part), the crystals are stained carmine, which later 
changes to violet. On adding the sulphuric acid with a 
little Lugol's solution the play of colors is violet, blue, 
green, and red. The crystals are soluble in ether. 

(8) Xanthin.— Xanthiii crystals have been observed in 
human urine in only a few cases. They are colorless and, 
from their shape, may be mistaken for uric acid. They 
differ from the latter in that they are soluble on heat- 
ing. They also dissolve in ammonia and give the xaothin 
test. 

Weidel's Test. — On the water bath the crystals are 
evaporated to dryness in a porcelain dish, to which chlorin 
water and a trace of nitric acid have been added. The resi- 
due, when exposed to ammonia fumes, is stained reddish 
or purplish-violet. 

(9) Hematoidin. — Hematoidin (bilirubin) crystals may 
be found in icteric urine, particularly when it is very acid. 
They are differentiated from uric acid by the reactions 
given on page 7'3. AVith the murexid tost they give a nega- 
tive reaction. Hematoidin occurs in amorphous masses or 
as needles, often gathered together to form sheaves, or as 
rhombs, colored yellow or yellowish-brown. 

(10) Tyrosm.—Ty rosin has been found in very few 
instances as a spontaneous urinary sediment. It is found 
precipitated in tbe form of needles gathered together in 
bundles like sheaves of whtat. In impure state tyrosin may 
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resemble somewhat spherules of leucin. The crystals are 
soluble in alkali, in ammonia, and in mineral acids, very 
slightly soluble in acetic acid. From ammoniacal solution 
tyrosin crystallizes spontaneously on evaporation. 

To obtain tyrosin from the urine ^ the twenty-four-hour 
specimen is treated with neutral, then with basic, lead ace- 
tate, as long as a precipitate forms. The excess of lead in 
the filtrate is removed by precipitation with hydrogen sul- 
phid. The filtrate is now concentrated to small volume on 
a water bath. By fractional crystallization tyrosin and 
leucin (which usually coexist) are separated, since it is 
chiefly the tyrosin which forms the crystalline deposit. The 
crystals are then subjected to the tests for tyrosin given 
below. The leucin which is in the filtrate is converted into 
its copper salt by boiling with freshly precijiitated copper 
hydroxid. From the hot solution it crystallizes in the form 
of rhombic plates. The crystals are slightly soluble in 
water, insoluble in methyl alcohol. 

Piria's Test. — Dissolve the crystals of tyrosin in warm, 
concentrated sulphuric acid, permit the solution to cool, 
then dilute with water, and, finally, neutralize with barium 
carbonate. The mixture is then filtered, and to the filtrate 
ferric chlorid solution is added. A violet color appears. 
The test may fail if free mineral acid remains or if an 
excess of ferric chlorid be added. 

Morner's Modification of Denizes' Test, — To a few c. c. 
of a reagent (consisting of 1 volume of formalin, 45 vol- 
umes of water, and 55 volumes of concentrated sulphuric 
acid) add the tyrosin crystals or solution and boil. A beau- 
tiful green color develops. 

"This and the following tests for tyrosin are taken from Hoppo-Seylor '■ 
"Handbueh der chemischen Analyse" (H. Thicrfelder), Berlin, 1909, pp. 625 
9t 9eq,, 8th edition. 
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•fmann's Test. — A few orystals of tyrosin are placed 
in a test tube partly filled with water, to which a few drops 
of Millon'a reagent (one part of mercury dissolved in two 
parts by weight of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.42, then warm 
gently, add two volumes of water, and, after standing sev- 
eral hours, obtain the clear supernatant fluid) have been 
added. On boiling the fluid is stained a beautiful red, and 
a red precipitate forms. 

(11) Leucin. — Leucin is not seen as a spontaneous sedi- 
ment in the urine. It is usually present with tyrosin, and 
may separate as globules resembling fat if the urine be con- 
centrated on a water bath. The globules, unlike those of 
neutral fat, are insoluble in ether. They are usually 
stained brown and present radial slriations or eoueentric 
rings, or are hyalin. 

To obtain leucin from solution in the urine, see page 
95. For its recognition the reader is referred to works on 
biological chemistry. 

(12) Cystin. — Cystin, a sulphur-containing amino-acid, 
occurs in the urine in the form of colorless, hexagonal 
plates. The presence of the crystals constitutes cystinu- 
ria, the manifestation of a rare disturbance of intermedi- 
ary protein metabolism. (The crystals are usually found 
in neutral or alkaline urine, but may be considered here 
for the sake of convenience.) Oftentimes the crystals are 
superimposed or overlap one another. Uric acid at times 
assumes the identical crystalline form and may be color- 
less. The two may be distinguished by the fact tluit cystin 
18 readily soluble in hydrochloric acid and ammonia ; fur- 
ther, by the fact that the murexid test is not prtven by cys- 
tin. Cystin crystals are insoluble in acetic acid, alcohol, 
and ether. When the crystals are atypical they may be re- 
preeipitatcd from ammoniacal solution by the iKMitinn of 
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acetic acid. Microscopic examination should then reveal 
characteristic crystals. 

To isolate cystin in solution the urine is treated with 
neutral, then with basic, lead acetate (see under tyrosin, 
p. 95). The filtrate is concentrated on a warm bath. 
Cystin separates on prolonged standing or after the addi- 
tion of an excess of acetic acid. 

Qualitative Test. — Boil a portion of the urine with so- 
dium or potassium hydrate and lead acetate. A black color 
arises from the sulphid of lead which is formed. Albumin 
or other proteins, if present, must first be removed. 



Sediments in Neutral or Alkaline Urine 

In addition to the crystals described in acid urine, which 
frequently persist after the reaction has become alkaline, 
there are a number which are commonly found in alkaline 
urine. 

(1) Tricalcium and Trimagnesium Phosphates.— Tri- 
calcium and trimagnesium i)hosphate, the amorphous j^hos- 
phates, are recognized as white or grayish-wliite deposits, 
often very abundant, which are easily soluble in hydrochlo- 
ric and acetic acids. The lack of coloration and the fact 
that they do not dissolve on heating tlie i)rei)aration differ- 
entiate them from the quadriurates, wliieli they resemble 
somewhat microscopically. The murexid test is negative, 
a further differential point. 

(2) Calcium Carbonate.— Calcium carbonate is also 
usually amorphous, and is generally found mixed wnth the 
amorphous phosphates. It differs from the i^hosphates in 
the fact that the addition of acid causes solution with the 
evolution of carbon dioxid. The salt may also appear as 
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dumbbells or spheres with radiating lines, resembling sim- 
ilar forms of calcium oxalate, calcium sulphate, and uric 
acid. Its solubility in acids with gas formation identifies 
it as calcium (■jirbiniatc. 

(3) Ammonio-magnesium Phosphate.— Aramonio-mag- 
nesium pli()S|)liiit(', "triplf" pliusiiluite, is the crystal most 
commonly observed in alkaline urine. For its formation 
it is necessary that ammonia be produced. It therefore 
happens that the crystals are occasionally encountered 
while the reaction of the urine is still acid, though their 
number rapidly increases with the progress of ammoniacal 
fermeutation. The crystals belong to the rhombic system. 
The "coffin-lid" is the commonest form. Erosion of these 
produces the irregular X-sliaped crystals. With good illu- 
mination triple phosphate crystals have a greenish tint. 
They vary greatly in size; at times tlicy are so large that 
they are visible with the unaided eye. Some of the smallest 
crystals, when perfect, resemble somewhat the enveloi>e 
forms of calcium oxalate. Their solubility in acetic acid is 
a differential point. ^Vlieu the phosphates are precipitated 
artificially with ammonia, fern-like crystals are usually 
found. In a native sediment, particularly when it has stood 
for some time, it is customary to find the majority of the 
crystals imperfect. 

(4) Ammonium Biurate.— Ammonium hiurate, like 
triple phtisphate, is deposited only as a result of the lib- 
eration of ammonia in the urine. It forms balls or spheres 
of yellow or lif^lit brownish color, often with striations, of- 
tener with horny projections or processes, producing the 
so-called "thorn-apple" or "morning star" crystals. Their 
shape may be anything, depending on the number, posi* 
tion, and length of the projections. The crystals are so- 
luble in acetic and hydrochloric acids, with the subsequent 
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formation of uric acid crystals. They give the murexid 
test. 

It is not uncommon to find amorphous phosphates and 
carbonates, triple phosphate, and ammonium biurate com- 
bined in the sediment of an ammoniacal urine. 

(5) Neutral Magnesium Phosphate.— Neutral mag- 
nesium phosphate, dimagnesium phosphate, is a very rare 
sediment, which is met with in weakly alkaiine urine. It 
forms long, refractive, rhombic plates. On treating it with 
20 per cent, ammonium carbonate solution the crystals be- 
come opaque and the edges eroded. They are easily dis- 
solved in acetic acid, and may be reprecipitated by the ad- 
dition of sodium carbonate. 

(6) Neutral Calcium Phosphate.— Neutral calcium 
phosphate, dicalcium phosphate, is very infrequently met 
with in weakly acid, neutral, or weakly alkaline urine. It 
gives rise to colorless wedges or prisms, usually clumped 
together. The crystals are soluble in acetic acid. On 
treating them with 20 per cent, ammonium carbonate, balls 
of calcium carbonate are produced. 



The Microchemical Reactions of Sediments to Reagents 

The reactions described above may be summarized as 
follows : 

(1) Strong acetic acid dissolves calcium and magnesium 
phosphates, ammoniomagnesium phosi)hate, and calcium 
carbonate, the last with the evolution of gas. It does not 
dissolve calcium sulphate, calcium oxalate, uric acid, cys- 
tin, tyrosin (very slightly soluble), and xanthin. Salts of 
uric acid are slowly eroded, and after several hours crys- 
tals of uric acid are deposited. 
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(2) Ilydrochloric arid dissolves all crystals exeeptiog 
uric acid, hippuric acid, and calcium sulphnte. 

(3) Ammonium hydrate dissolves cystin, tyrosin, and 
santhin. Uric acid crystals are partially eroded with the 
formation of ammonium biurate. Calcium phosphate, cal- 
cium sulphate, and calcium oxalate, and the salts of uric 
acid are unaffected by ammonia. 

(4) Water in large amount dissolves calcium sulphate; 
but many other crystals are not wholly insoluble in water — 
uric acid and its salts, triple phosphate, tyrosin, and xan- 
thin. 

(5) Alcohol dissolves tyrosin, leucin, cystin, and hippu- 
ric acid, 

(6) Cfilorofarm dissolves bilirubin (hematoidin) and 
fat. 

TuE Organized Sediments 

( 1 ) Epithelial Cella. — Epithelial cells are normally found 
in the urine, due to the fact that the cells of the genito- 
urinary mucosip are constantly desquamating. As a rule, 
the cells are few in number and the majority of them may 
be caught in the mucous threads of the nubecula, if the 
specimen be allowed to stand a short time. In the case of 
women, however, the urine frequently contiiins a macro- 
scopic sediment composed largely of enormous numbers of 
epithelial cells, derived chiefly from the vagina. 

A variety of form may be noted in the epithelial cells 
of the urine. The vaginal cells are rather large, squam- 
ous cells with relatively small, rouud or oval nuclei. Sheets 
of these cells are often shed en iiiusse. Cells derived from 
the kidney are usually round or cuboidal, with large, vesicu- 
lar nucleus. 

The protoplasm of the epithelial cells is prone to under- 
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go fatty degeneration. The microscopic appearance is 
fairly characteristic. The droplets differ in size and may 
be few or numerous; at times the cell is completely filled, 
and it may be impossible to demonstrate the nucleus. The 
fat droplets are stained a deep orange with Sudan III or 
Scharlach R. 

Occasionally myelin or albuminous granules are present 
in the protoplasm. 

Since it is quite generally agreed that it is impossible, 
from their morphology, to determine the origin of epi- 
thelial cells seen in the urine, detailed description of them 
is superfluous. 

Epithelial cells are distinguished from pus cells by the 
shape of the nucleus. The epithelial cell possesses a single 
round or oval nucleus; rarely, in disease, isolated multi- 
nucleated cells are observed. The i)us cell, on the other 
hand, has a polymorphous nucleus. In the fresh sediment 
the nuclei are not easily seen ; they stand out sharply after 
the addition of dilute (3 per cent.) acetic acid. Staining 
is somewhat less satisfactory. 

"Heart-failure'' cells have recently been described in 
the urine.* Like those seen in the sputum, they are epi- 
thelial cells, which are laden with altered blood pigment. 
The pigment granules are light golden yellow in color. At 
times there is a diffuse yellowish staining of the cells in 
the absence of icterus. The cells are not uncommon with 
chronic passive congt^stion of the kidneys, but they are not 
diagnostic of the condition; they maif bo found in hematu- 
rias unassociated with i)assive congestion.- The cells are 
usually more or less swollen, of varying size, often very 

* Bittorf , A. **Uobor Horzfchlerzcllen im Harne. '* Miinchen. med, 
Wehnschr., 1909, LIX. 1775. 

■ Roller, E. "Zum Vorkonimcn von * Ilcrzfphlcrzollon ' im Ilarn. " Wiener 
Win. Wehnschr., 1911, XXIV, 636. 
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large, and at times a larpe, round nucleus is visible (Bit- 
torf). They are frequently much degenerated. 

(2) Pub. — In Iiealth tlie urine may contain isolated pua 
cells, tliougli tliey are ordinarily missed altogether. An ex- 
ception is not infrequently met witli in women with leukor- 
rheai discharge. The vaginal secretions become mixed with 
the urine and, as numerous pus cells may be present in the 
former, tliey are. of course, found in the examination of 
the urinary sediment. It is, therefore, necessary in such 
cases to thoroughly cleanse the external genitals before col- 
lecting the specimen or to obtain the urine by means of a 
catheter. The second procedure is the more accurate 
method and is to be preferred. The presence in the urine 
of abnormal numbers of pus cells gives rise to tlio condi- 
tion designated pyuria. When only a few cells are present 
there is no macroscopic alteration in the appearance of the 
urine, but marked pyuria causes a turbidity, and in ex- 
treme cases the urine may even appear creamy. 

The pus cells {polynuclear neutrophiHc leukocytes) re- 
tain their characteristic morphology well in acid urine. 
When the urine becomes strongly alkaline, the pus forms 
a ropy, tenacious mass, in which tiie individual cells are 
swollen, often distorted, and so greatly degenerated that 
they may be no longer recognizable. However, in weakly aU 
kaline, amphoteric, or weakly acid urines the cells are gen- 
erally very well preserved, and may even exhibit ameboid 
activity. 

Microscopically, the protoplasm of the cells is finely 
granular. The majority of the granules are the neutro- 
philic granules of the cell, though fat droplets may be more 
or less abundant. In unaltered cells the diameter is about 
12 micra — rather smaller than most of the epithelial cells. • 
To determine the nature of the cells beyond question it is 
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necessary to demonstrate the typical nuclei. This is best 
accomplished by the addition of 3 per cent, acetic acid; 
the polymorphous nuclei are then sharply defined. The 
specimen is examined with the high power dry objective. 
Staining the sediment may be tried, but is less satisfac- 
tory. Carbol-thionin is one of the best stains for this pur- 
pose. 

In following a patient with pyuria, it may be desirable 
to count the pus cells in the urine from time to time. For 
this purpose the twenty-four-hour specimen should be used, 
and care must be exercised to prevent bacterial ammonia- 
cal fermentation, otherwise the cells become glued together, 
making a count impossible. The best chemical preservative 
for this purpose is formalin. Commercial 40 per cent, for- 
malin is added in sufficient quantity to give a solution of 
1 to 2 per cent., the preservative being added to each por- 
tion of urine as it is collected. Such a procedure is pos- 
sible only in a hospital, as a rule; when it cannot be car- 
ried out, 15 to 20 c. c. of formalin may be placed in the 
bottle in which the urine is collected. The formalin pre- 
vents bacterial growth and at the same time renders the 
cell nuclei more prominent. Its disadvantage lies in the 
fact that the cells are clumped together in certain instances. 
If an ice chest is available, simple refrigeration is to be 
preferred to any other method of preserv^ation. The urine, 
if neutral or alkaline, is acidified with acetic acid. The 
specimen is well stirred to secure a uniform suspension of 
the cells, and the count is then made directly from it with 
the hemocytometer, employing the technique used for 
counting the blood. If the cells are very numerous, it 
will be found more convenient to use the red pipette. 

With the escape of a purulent exudate into the genito- 
urinary tract, the albumin of the exudate becomes mixed 



IM TBB UKCUBT SKDmSfTB 

with Oe Bine, wwli li rt i a g a fmUt a ik mmmwr i^ if tbc le- 
mtm i» cxtrmRfML It u oAen JMImH to im^pret fiDdings 
■ liCB a false alliaBBBiina, »aefa as tine, i» met with. The 
qo eiti cM aiisM wh tther tiw aftaiDa is derived entirelr 
from the pmkol csmbte ar ia pairt b«B the kidneys 
(trae renal albaauBaria). The preMtg or abeenoe of 
casts is of vahie in dMernuBiaf; the lattar; iartrain aital 
examiiiatioB may br dreisive. Paaaer* has raeonled ob- 
aemtkm which show that, with eOjOQOto 100,000 pus rells 
per enbic wSOamHiix of arine, o^r aheat OJ per rent, al- 
boDun is added to the mnut. ^ eoafiaria^ the cell coont 
with the qnantttr of anmmia. the sovree of the Uner may 
be detenxiioed. 

The following cbemival tests for pas waj be applied to 
the nrine or to the »i«H}iRK4it: 

(a> Tke iimiax- Trsi.~^iaA i«aits of hjrdragen peroxid 
and fivshly pre)>ared tiiKHttrv of iruac Vsee p. 81). when 
byered over ttw urine, isiiusw a blue rii^c to appear at the 
line of oonta*.-! in the |>rv>seoi.-« of )>tt& It mar be necessary 
to wail a few niiuuttNi^ for the eotor to app«ar. The color 
disapttearii ou MUui;, untikv that iMused by the pree^koe 
oS blood. The tost is nuito \Wk-«tv, but is not specific^ 

(b) Mtyrr'a* {i»M^- l\».t u^tai't«\t tv» the urine). — A 
drop or twv of \\w i.'^\\x\{\x^\*e\\ setKttteat is transferred 
to a te9t tulv HlHtut tu-\vth)ir\(s full yvf v«tw. IV coatcBts 
of tbo tulv are via^II luixwl hikI all\>»v*l to extrw.-t a few 
minutes, iu ot^Kt to ItberMlv IIh- *»\kluins eHSxtue of the 
pus wlls. 'rh»« iluivt i^ IimKvnI l^ \vtt»' (HM-tioa fresiily pre- 
parvtl tim'luiv of ){it)t^< intiA.-td h.vdrvNt:^'** ^vrwiW^ is s»- 

'FSmuhM. C. "l\W( tU*l>tl«VuM«" Vn.Mt'Jt.f Mil. WokaMShr^ UM; 
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I>eiimposed carefally, and at the line of contact a bine 
ring appears, which fades in the course of about a half 
hour. The remaining portion is boiled actively for two to 
three minutes, then cooled and treated with tincture of 
guiac in the manner just described. Boiling destroys the 
ferment, and the test is therefore negative. The test is 
delicate, and points definitely to the presence of an oxidase ; 
in the urine the only common source of oxidase is pus. If 
much albumin is present, the reaction may be inhibited.^ 

(3) Blood.— Red blood corpuscles are never found in 
normal, voided urine, excepting the admixtures of blood 
which occur durin«r menstruation. Hematuna is the term 
used to signify blood in the urine. A small number of 
blood cor]>nseIes produce no visible change iu the appear- 
ance of the urine. With larger quantities the translucency 
of the urine is lost, it becomes *• smoky'' iu appearance on 
agitating the specimen, and darker in color. A reddish- 
brown sediment composed largely of red cells may settle 
out, 

The chemical tests for blood are given in connection 
with hemoglobinuria (p. SO it stq.). 

The microscopic examination is made with the high 
power dry objective. The erythnvytos may W well pre- 
served, and exhibit their oliaractoristic morphology and 
color. If laking of the cells has iHvurreii the majority, 
or all, of the cells appear as •'shadows/* i. e., the color- 
ing matter has escajHHl from the red coll. and only the cell 
membrane remains. To dotivt the shadows it is essential 
that the light l>e cut off as muoh as possible. In concen- 
trated urine creuation of the red cells, irivin^r rise to thorn- 
apple forms, is observed. 

(4) Casts.— The occurrence of oasts in the urine, oylin- 

* WatSiUi. Holon. IVrsiUial commuir.oatiou. 
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druriii,' is very frequent in iHsease, and may also be ob- 
served in old age and in association with so-called physio- 
logical albuminurias. Tbe castK are derived from the renal 
tubules. They vary greatly in size, the longest measuring 
in the neighborhood of 1 mm. The thickness of casts is 
also variable, but in a given cast the width is quite uniform. 

(a) Epithelial casts are composed of renal epithelial 
cells in whole or in part. Any cast to which one or more 
renal epithelial cells are attached may conveniently he des- 
ignated epithelial (Emerson). The cells are not of equal 
size, some being large, others smaller. They have a round 
or oval nucleus, and are usually flat and polygonal. In 
most instances the protoplasm of the cells is degenerated, 
showing fat droplets, albumin granules, or, more rarely, 
myelin droplets. It is unusual to find true epithelial cylin- 
ders possessing a distinct lumen. To distinguish between 
epithelial and pus cells it is necessary to demonstrate the 
morphology of the cell nuclei by the addition of dilute 
acetic acid. The cast may be mixed, i. e., it may contain 
both e]>ithelial and pus cells, it may be partly cellular, 
partly granular, etc. 

(b) Pus casts, like epithelial casts, consist in whole or 
in part of pus cells. The cells are generally smaller and 
rounder than the epithelial cells. Their protoplasm is flne- 
iy granular, but is subject to the same degenerations as 
that of epithelial cells. The cells are characterized by their 
polj-morphoua nuclei, which are usually visible only after 
treating the specimen witli dilute acetic acid or a dye. At 
times the cells are so degenerated that the nuclei are no 
longer demonstrable. 

(e) Blood casts, when pure, are clots which form in the 
renal tubules. However, any cast in which one or more 

'Emerson, C. P. "Cjlm<lruria," Jour. A. M. A., 1906, XLVI, S; 39. 
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blood cells are visible is designated a blood cast. At times 
the red blood corpuscles are not well preserved; shadows 
of red cells and granules or crystals of hematoidin may 
be attached to the cast. 

(d) Fatty casts result from the fatty degeneration of 
the cells of epithelial casts, or, less commonly, of pus casts. 
Often the outlines of the original cells are preserved. The 
casts usually have a yellowish or even brownish tint. The 
droplets vary considerably in size, some being almost as 
large as a cell. Ether dissolves the fat droplets, and they 
may be stained by adding Sudan III or Scharlach R to the 
preparation. Occasionally fatty acid needles project from 
the cast. 

(e) Coarsely granular casts are whitish, yellow, or very 
dark brown in color, quite opaque, and are covered, either 
partly or entirely, by coarse granules, as their name indi- 
cates. Some of the granules dissolve in ether and stain 
with osmic acid or other fat stains, while others are al- 
buminous and are soluble in acetic acid. Occasionally 
granules resembling myelin droplets are observed. Coarse- 
ly granular casts are probably derived from epithelial and 
pus cell casts. All stages in transition may be seen. The 
casts are often partly waxy. 

(f) Finely granular casts resemble the coarsely granu- 
lar, but they are much less oi)aque and the granules are 
much finer. Transitions from the coarsely to the finely 
granular are met with. The granules may cover i)art or 
all of the cast. The non-granular i)ortion of the cast may 
be cellular; more frequently, it is hyalin. Fat droplets 
are of much less frequent occurrence than in the coarsely 
granular variety, and myelin droplets are excei^tional. The 
finely granular casts are best seen with low illumination. 
They are one of the commonest tji^es of cast in disease. 
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<g) Bemofflobin casts are \-ery rare and are always as- 
sociated with herooglobinaria. They are covered with dark, 
granular pigment; less commonly needles of beraaloidin 
are attached to the casts. 

(h) TToxy {colloid or amifloid) casts are opaqne, very 
refractive, and white or yellowish in color. Their appear- 
ance suggests bodies made of paraffin or wax, aocurding to 
the color of the cast. They are very brittle, and not un- 
commonly present transverse 6ssnres or cracks, Dunng 
centrifugal izntioo they may be broken; the fragments are 
then seen in the sediment. Some waxy casts ffive the iodin 
reaction for amyloij when treated with Logol's solotion. 
It is not unusual to find the cast in the form of a spiral or 
corkscrew. Cells may be attacbetl to waxy oasts, or they 
may be granular in part. They are supposed to be de- 
rived from coarsely granular casts or from hyalin easts 
which have renintned in the renal tubules for some time. 

(i) Htfalin casts are pale and very sHglitly refractive. 
Unless most of the light is cut off. it is impossible to see 
them ; they are almost glassy in their tnuisluoency. They 
may Ik* staimni by dilute ^iitian violet or by Lugv»l's solu- 
tion, and «n» thou wisily found. They are usually narrow 
and have riiuiuUnl (>u«is. In a uriue undergning ammoniacal 
fermentation they disapj'oar more rapidly than any other 
kind of fast. Hotw wn Iho ^Ussy hyalin cast and the waxy 
cast there is a large inU'nmvlt»lt> gnini^ consisting of casts 
which are umoh U-ss o|>iniu»» than waxy easts, but— though 
designatwl hyalin- iHw»(»s!*iu« iHvnsideraWy more density 
than the glassy type of hyalin ^^(^s^. llyahn easts ar« sup- 
pose*! to i-epn»«>ut HlbiuuiH e*«g»U fltw the reual tubules 
or a morbid, ewtRvdabU* xtHMt'titm of the rental cflls. They 
arc the eonuuonesti v«ii**ty of *■*»»*. 

Vpou any rast )j;<'»»i»l«i\ tuiiovphoiw ur«t»v» may W de- 
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posited, producing a finely granular appearance. Bacteria 
in large number, attached to a cast, produce a somewhat 
similar picture. The uniform outline of the cast is often 
lost, and the artefact may be recognized as well by micro- 
chemical reactions. 

(j) Cylindroids are casts, one of whose ends tapers to a 
thread-like filament. They are usually hyalin, though at 
times granular, and have the same significance as casts. 

Under the name pseudocast is included anything which 
may be mistaken for a cast. Scratches on the glass slide 
most often mislead the beginner. Particles of dust, fibers, 
etc., may also cause confusion. The morphology of the cast 
is not duplicated, and experience soon teaches one to differ- 
entiate. 

(5) Mucous Threads.— Mucous threads, sometimes in- 
cluded with cylindroids, with which they have nothing in 
common, are normally present in the urine. They make 
up the nubecula. They appear as long, narrow, translucent 
bands of mucin, of unequal thickness, often t^visted or 
folded like a ribbon, at times branched. Nearly always a 
few epithelial cells and, perhaps, an occasional pus cell 
are attached to the threads. Unlike hyalin casts and cylin- 
droids, mucous threads are insoluble in acetic acid. The 
length of the threads is at times great; a single specimen 
may extend through several fields of the microscope. 

(6) "Clap Threads.'' -Clap threads {T ripper fdden) 
are white or grayish-white, thread-like bodies which are 
seen floating in the urine, when the specimen is agitated. 
They are not always gonorrheal in origin, as the name sug- 
gests, though in the vast majority of instances associated 
with a chronic specific urethritis. They are Y2. to 1 cm. or 
more long, and consist of a matrix of mucus, in which epi- 
thelial or pus cells or both are embedded. The pus cells 
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may be bo abunJant lliat the thread b quite opaque and 
yellowish. In the gonorrheal eases it is often possible to 
demonstrate the presence of the gonococcus. 

mCBOORGAKISMS IN THE USIHS 

GonococCTis. — The i;i.ii.H-.i.-curi is a diplix'occos shaped 
like a bis<'uit or coffee iHran. Il is foiiml either within the 
pus rells or free in the serum. It is tJram-negative. There- 
fore, the finding of a diplocot-pos in urethral pus. of charac- 
teristic morphology-, whicli tl«olorizes with Gram's stain, 
makes it highly probable that the organism is the gono- 
cotvus. 

To demonstrate the gonococcus the following procedure 
may he employed : 

(1) A smear of the pus is made on a glass slide. It is 
drioil in tilt' jiir and fiKoti by passing it through the flame 
of a Buiiseu burner live or sis times. 

(2) Stain I to :! s<.HH>uds with anilin water gentian vio- 
let (Avoid overstaining.) (To prei>are auilin water gen- 
tian vioh't. 10 t>J«rts of anilin oil are thoroughly shaken 
with IW parts of watir, and. after st;inding about five 
minutes, the rather milky emulsion is filtered through a 
moistened filter i»nper. The filtrate should contain no large 
oil dr<>|.lels. Now add \\ jmrts of salunitt'^l ak*ohoUc solu- 
tion of RvnliiUt vi«*Iet ««d 10 parts of aK!ii>hite alcohol. The 
solution kwivi not U»«iitvr than eijflit to ten days,---Schmorl.> 

i;i^ Wasli the piviiuratiiat iuum^liatelv in tap water and 
blot it till dry. 

(41 Add a di\'p of immersiiMi oil, and exatnine the sped- 
men mierv<*nvi'>^'«lly for dit.bH>Hvi. U thu>e is found after 
oxauuuiiig Wxtxv sVwW ^-aMVltv. the eKHa*-*-** are that diplo- 
eotvi ar*' not llh- elioloiJK^l f)>eto»- iti Ibo )vi\Hbtvtiou of the 
purulent e\ud«ie. U su.-»i4eious ovRauwuu «iv mvw. U be- 
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comes necessary to determine whether they are Gram-nega- 
tive, i. e., whether they are decolorized after treating them 
with Gramas iodin solution. The further steps are: 

(5) Eemoval of the oil by wiping the specimen with 
xylol. 

(6) The specimen is now covered with Gram's iodin 
solution, one to two minutes (iodin, 1.0 gm.; potassium 
iodid, 2.0 gm.; distilled water, 300.0 c. c), and then, with- 
out washing in water, it is transferred to — 

(7) Absolute alcohol, in which it is decolorized, until the 
specimen is colorless or yellowish-^ray, excepting the 
thickest parts of the smear, which may still retain a little 
blue. Blot dry. 

(8) Counterstaining may be performed with Bismarck 
brown (vesuvin). [The stain is i)ropared by dissolving 2 
gm. of the powdered stain in a mixture comi)osed of 60 
c. c. of 96 per cent, alcohol and 40 c. c. of distilled water. 
The solution is boiled carefully, and, after it has cooled, is 
filtered. To prevent bacterial growth, a few drops of car- 
bolic acid may be added (Sehmorl).] The stain is allowed 
to act one to two minutes. 

(9) Wash in water, dry, and exaniino. 

After the first staining all bacteria and cell nuclei are 
colored purple by the gentian vioh^t. Decolorization re- 
moves the dye from all (irani-negativc* bactoria and from 
the cell nuclei. The counterstainiiiic with IJisniarck brown 
then stains the Gram-nogativo bacteria and nuclei brown, 
whereas the Gram-i)ositive organisms ri^tain the violet. 

Treponema Pallidum (Fig. 9). Treponema i)al]idum 
(Spirochtrta pallida), the specific ]>arasite of syphilis, 
may be sought in the serum obtained from specific lesions. 
The surface of the lesion is first ch^ansed to remove Si)iro- 
chflpta refringens and other contaminations as much as i)Os- 
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sible. and thi^n. if necessary, the lesion is slightly scarified 
or nibhcMl with sterile gauze. By pressure or, better still, 
by suction apparatus a drop of serum usually slightly blood- 
stained is obtained. Many red corpuscles render the exam- 
ination difficult ant] are to be avoided. The serum may be 
examined in the fresh state with a dark field illuminator, or 
preparations may be stained. 
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t^i;. i>. - rutrosiMA rvi:ip'. M >j k. v:;,r:;i p.L.iii.i » ii \iw loft; Spibochjbta re- 

i'KiNv:tN> on xlio rii:ht. vAr.ir tiuonsoa.^ 



The TroiH^iUMua i^allidum has a Icnuth of 4 to 10 to 20 
nncra, is very delicate \{^J^ nucron or less in tliickness), 
has a spiral fornu the turns iHMnir nuniereiis and close to- 
iTethcr. and. in ihc I'rcsli specinicr.. lia< a screw like motion. 
In spile of \{^ niolililx ils piwiiion in the iield remains al- 
nio>t stationavN. The orvi:ini>ni stains verv faintlv, as its 
s]HH'ilic name nulicalc>^, :\\u\ is di!Vu'r,Ii tv^ see. 

SrviMNi; Ml ruvMw. Sir.cars of t!:e serum are prepared 
on ^;rla>> slidc>i or con *m* i*!as^c^. and allowed tc di\ iii tlie air. 

^n Tlic xn'.c:n> nia> be iKcvl and str.incd wit:-, v/.any of 
the niodilicaiioiis of ihc Kon'.^niowskv siaiii, s:icV. as 
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Wright's, Leishman 's, Wilson's, Hasting 's.^ The tech- 
nique is the same as that used in staining the blood (p. 
285). The Treponema pallidum is usually stained a faint 
blue, but occasionally has a i)inkisli color, while Spirochaeta 
refringens is stained a deep blue. 

(2) Giemsa's stahi is also a modification of the Roman- 
owsky stain. It has been employed extensively in search- 
ing for the spirochetes. Of the numerous methods of using 
it, the following are recommended: 

(a) The specimens - are fixed by immersion in absolute 
alcohol 15 to 20 minutes or by i)assing through the flame 
three times. Ten droi)s of Giemsa's stain (Griibler's mix- 
ture) are then mixed with 10 c. c. of distilled water, shak- 
ing after the addition of each drop of stain. (The dilution 
must be freshly prepared each time the stain is used.) 
Cover the specimen with the diluted stain, warm it till a 
slight steam arises, allow it to cool about 15 seconds; the 
stain is then i)oured off, and replaced by more of the diluted 
stain. This i)rocedure is rei)oate(l four or five times, when 
the specimen is washed, dried, and mounted in balsam. 
The parasites are stained dark red. The slide must be free 
from grease, and the re(»eptacle for the diluted stain and 
the staining forcei)s must be free from acid or ))recipitated 
stain. The water used for washing must not be acid. 

(b) Giemsa's'** azure-eosin staining mixture ((iriibler's 
make) is diluted with an eipial volume of pure methyl al- 
cohol (Kahlbaunrs or Merck's) and pla(*e(l in a dropping 

' Geraghty, J. T. **Tho prnftieal valiio of tln» <h'iin>iistrati(>n of Spiro- 
eha^ta pallida in the early diajjnosis of syphilis." Hull. Jithns Hopkins Iloxp.f 
1908, XIX. 364. 

'From Mallory, F. B., and Wrijrht. .1. H. *• rathological Technique.'* 
Philadelphia and London, 5th edition, li>ll. p. US. 

■(lienisa, (J. **r('l>er eiiie lu-ue Srhiu'llfiirhiin^j niit meiner Azur-eosin- 
losung.*' Munchen. nic<l. Wchnschr., 1910, LVII, 2476. 
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bottle. It is well to prepare only a smnil quantity at a time, 
as it is not known how poriuanent tlie solution is. The air- 
dried films are then placed in a small Petri dish with the 
specimen side up. Tlie film is now covered with 10 to 15 
drops of the alcoholic staining mixture for 1/2 minute. The 
preparation is tlmt^ fixed and the staining is begun. Add 
enough distilled water to cover the specimen (usually 10 
to 15 e. e.), and agitate the dish till a homogeneous mixture 
of the stain is secured. Allow the specimen to remain in 
this mixture 5 minutes. The film is now washed in dis- 
tilled water, dried, and mounted in balsam. The spiro- 
chetes are stained pink. 

(3) Stern's ^ Silver Impregnation Method. — The smears 
of serum, air-dried, are first placed in the incubator at 
37° C. for a few iioiirs. They are then transferred to a 
colorless glass filled with 10 per cent, aqueous solution of 
silver nitrate, and exposed to diffuse daylight for several 
hours. The pre^iaration gradually assumes a brown color. 
When this has reached a certain shade {quickly learned by 
practice) and the film shows a metallic luster, it is removed 
from the silver and washed in distilled water. In a prop- 
erly treated specimen the spirochetes are stained deep 
black on a pale brown or colorless background. The organ- 
isms are slightly thicker than in specimens stained with 
Giemsa 's stain. Anomalies in staining may be encountered. 
At times the spirals are more deeply stained at the upper 
bend of the curve tlian at the lower, whicli then appears 
gray. Or there may be only a row of deep black granules 
or dots representing a spirochete. The erythrocytes are 
well preserved, show a delicate, black contour, and present 
a number of fine granules. 

1 Nachweia cler SpirothEta pallida im Austricb 
Berlin, ktin. Wchnschr., 1907, XLIV, 400, 
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The specimen should not be exposed to direct sunlight 
while it remains in the silver, for, though the preparation 
quickly becomes dark and even black, the spirochetes are 
unstained. 

(4) Burri's India Ink Method^ — One loopful of serum 
is mixed on a glass slide with a loopful of India ink, and 
spread in a thin film by means of a second slide. The slides 
must be perfectly clean. The film, which is allowed to dry 
in the air, should be dark brown or black. A drop of im- 
mersion oil is placed on the specimen, which is ready for 
examination. Bacteria, spirochetes, blood corpuscles, etc., 
are unstained, and appear as refractive bodies on the dark 
background. According to Cohn and others, the best re- 
sults are obtained with Gunther- Wagner's Cliin-Chin black 
pearl ink, though fair success may be had with other inks, 
as Carter *s or Iliggin's. 

Badllus Tuberculosis.— The Bacillus tuberculosis is 
not easily recognized in the urine because of the constant 
presence of the smegma bacillus on the genitalia, an organ- 
ism whose morphology is (juite similar to that of the tu- 
bercle bacillus, and which cannot be separated from the lat- 
ter with certaintv bv staininir. It is, therefons necessarv 
to exclude the smegma bacillus from tlu» urine as a prelim- 
inary step in the examination for the tubercle bacillus, as 
Young and t'hurchnian " have shown. The technique which 
these authors have developed and which has provtnl reli- 
able is as follows: The foreskin, if pies(Mit. is rt>lled back 
and the glans penis is washed thoroughly with ^reen soap 

* Cohn, J. S. *M)n t)u» moans of finding tho S|urot'h:i'ta j)aHi<la with spe- 
cial reforeuce to tho Intlia ink nn'tho«l." I ntt rstiitr M(ti. Jimr., IIUI, Will, 
26. 

* Yoiinjj, H. H.. aiiil (')iiirfhnia!i. .T. W. * * Tlio possiMlity of avtiitliiitj con- 
fusion l)y tin* snn'j;»na l>afillus ii' rh' tl':»i;nosis i»t" urinan anil j;<uutal tnluTOU- 
losis.** Jmtr, Jour. J/tJ. N<i.. liM»:i. rXXX. 52. 
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and water, using large amounts of water for the rinsing. 
The irrigating catheter is now introduced about six inches 
into the urethra (to the triangular ligament), wliiie the 
patient keeps the sphincter uretlira; closed to prevent fluid 
entering the bljidder. About one quart of sterile water is 
employed in tlie irrigation of the urethra. Since the smeg- 
ma bacillus is not found back of the triangular ligament, 
the urinary tract is practically freed of this organism by 
the procedure just described. The patient is now in- 
structed to urinate into three glasses, and a portion of the 
urine from the third glass is centrifugalized at least five 
minutes at high s|)eed. Three smears of the sediment 
obtained are made and stained for tubercle bacilli by the 
Ziehl-Neelsen method (p. 213). If a thorough examina- 
tion of the stained specimens reveals no acid-fast bacilli, 
the result of this jiarticular examination is reported as 
negative. 

Occasionally pus is so nluindant tliat the search for tu- 
bercle bacilli is very difficult. When such is the case the 
antiformin method may he resorted to (ji. 214). The pus 
cells are completely dissolved. It must be remembered that 
all acid-fast bacteria are resistant to the action of anti- 
formin, so that it is necessary to observe the usual precau- 
tions to exclude the smegma bacillus. 



ANIKAL PARASITES IN THE URINARY PASSAGES 

{]) Trichomonas Vaginalis. — Trichomonas vaginalis,^ 
a flagellate closely allied to Trichomonas intestinalis, 
though probably uot identical witli it, may be found 

'Dock, G. "Trkhomonaa us a paraaite of man." Ainer. Jour. Mc<l. Sei., 

1896, cxsxr, 1. 
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in the vagina and ocensionally in the bladder. In either 
locality it comes in contact with the urine, in wjiich it may 
be found. It thrives only in an acid medium; this is sup- 
plied hy the normal vagina, except during the menstrual 
period, when the mucosa is bathed in the bloody discharge. 
Trichomonas vaginalis is a pear-shaped organism with 
pointed extremity and, at the anterior rounded end, pre- 
sents four 6agella. An undulating membrane is also pres- 
ent. It measures usually 0.015 to 0.022 mm. in length and 
0.010 to 0.015 mm. in width, though larger and smaller 
forms occur. It apjjcars to be a 
sjiecific parasite of the female sex. 
(2) Filaria Bancrofti.— Filaria 
bancrofti (Fig. 10) is of common 
occurrence iu tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. Its embryos 
may be found in the urine in cases 
of parasitic chyluria. They are 
either free in tlie urine and ac- 
tively motile in a fresh specimen, 
or caught in the clot. The em- 
bryos are 0.125 to 0.3 mm. long, with n thickness of 0.007 
to 0.011 mm. (Blanehard). When found or suspected in the 
urine, the diagnosis should be confirmed by examination of 
the patient's blood (p. 310). 

(3) Dioctophyme Eenale.— Dioctophyme renale (Eu- 
strongj'lus gigas), another nematode, is excessively rare 
in man, though not very uncommon iu dogs in this country. 
It is the largest round-worm ]iarasitic in man. Its habitat 
is the kidney. Lodging in the pelvis of the kidney, it i)ro- 
duces a pressure atrophy until, when the parasite reaches 
maturity, little or none of the parenchyma of the kidney re- 
mains. The male measures 14 to 35 cm. in length, with a 
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tliickness of 0.4 to 0,6 cm. Tlie female is much larger — 
25 to 100 cm. long and 0,4 to 1.2 cm. thick, and is bright 
red in color. Infection is diagnosed by finding the ova 
(Fig. 11) in the urine. The latter are oval, 0.064 to 0.068 
mm. in their long axis by 0.042 to 0.044 mm. in the short 
(Blanchard). The shell is covered with an albuminous 
coaling, which is stained brown and is thrown into ridges, 
making the surface of the egg appear more uneven than 
that of vVscaris lumbricoides, which it resembles somewhat. 




Flo. 11,-M>VA or DiocTonmiB 



X*00. (Afttr EmtncM.) 



Tlu' allnnninous coating is lacking at the poles of the ovum 
and tlu' hittt'i- appear colorh'ss. 

(4) Soltlstosoma Hematobium.— Schistosoma hemato- 
bium (l*illi«>na Im-nmlohtdi,' a tn-matode, is an important 
urinary partiHitv in inipit-nl and subtropical climates. It is 
t'spivially pivv«l,'nt in KwypI, Tbi> (parasite lives in the 
v»>ini* «tf lb*' minai«. bhuUK'V; it dcjM^its its ova in the 
vi'ili*. Thi' *»\H MwH pn*j* frt«m \\w v»'ius to the bladder. 
T\\v ova HIV fimiUv t*> lluw**' f*>uHd in iIk' feat's (q. v.), ex- 
wpt (\*r tlw f**t't IUhI ll»> »|iin»' ih l«>n)u»al iu«:tead of sub- 
tvnittuHl yV^s^. -V»i. .\» lUv Ntitirp spin«>l ova piem the 
wall \«f th»' \<*in, ln>HH»v»bH«\\ *«f wur»t\ rt»su*\s «-ilh the 
iv«»U that lu'iuHUiiUt iH M ^\\iW iHvtiKtitui $^ymt4i«i of the 

alMv WNi^' ¥*»*** th4 «*! «iM^ .W'. (»\t. vAXut >hi> 
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PBOBTATIO FLX7ID 

Prostatic fluid ^ is obtained by massage of the prostate 
gland per rectum, the urethra having been irrigated pre- 
viously. The amount of fluid obtained at a ''milking'* 
varies from a few drops to 4 or 5 e. c. The fluid is of low 
specific gravity, slightly tenacious, grayish-white, yellow- 
ish, or greenish in color, and usually has a milky turbidity 
from the lecithin granules contained in it. 

A fresh drop of the fluid is examined microscopically 
for the presence of motile spermatozoa. Lecithin granules 
vary considerably in size. The smallest are minute specks, 
the largest four micra or more in diameter. They are 
moderately refractive. Corpora amylacea, laminated bod- 
ies with a granular center, may be met with, especially in 
specimens obtained from the aged. They resemble starch 
granules not only in form, but also in the fact that they 
may be stained blue with iodin. Various kinds of epi- 
thelial cells may be found. In examining for rpithcUal 
and pus cells it is well to add dilute ju»etic acid to bring 
out the cell nuclei. Spenn'ni rri/stals (Hottcher's crystals), 
transparent needles or wliet-stonos, are observed at times. 
They may resemble Charcot -I jcyden crystals, but differ 
from the latter in that they are soluble in alkalies and in 
formaldehyde. 



FUNCTIONAL DIAQNOSIS OF THE KmNEY 

Many tests, some simple, others comi)licate(l, have been 
introduced to measure the fuiu^tioual capacity of tlu* kid- 
neys. All have had ei^rtain wcU-nn'ognized limitations, and 

From Emorson, C. V. ** Clinical Diagnosis.'* 
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none has been particularly helpful where the two kidneys 
are equally involved in the disease process, as in nephri- 
tis, until Rowntiee and Geraghty described their phenol- 
sul[)honephthalein test. This constitutes by far the most 
satisfactory and exact method of functional diagnosis, and, 
in the hands of a number of workers, has proved of im- 
mense value in the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of 
l>oth medical and surgical diseases of the kidneys. In sur- 
gical alTcctions some of the simpler tests may be used in 
conjunction with the "phthalein" test. The specimens ob- 
tained by ureteral catheterization often permit of accurate 
diagni>stic conclusions through comparison of the micro- 
scopic anil choniical Ihidings from each kidney. Urea de- 
tonuinatious with the hypobromite method are frequently 
made to adxantaiiv; t\n\ though the values obtained repre- 
sent toial nitroiivn more nearlv than urea, nevertheless the 
\vu\paval\\o orticiency of the two kidneys may be fairly 
a\v\uatol\ dctci iuine\) in umny instances- The information 
Uw^s ji^aiuc\l is praotioallv alwavs oorroKirated bv the 
|xhtl\aKMU test, but I^^H|uently the latter will give evidence 
\vf \t^M\^^NO wlw^u \Mhor tests aiv nu^^U^uiiug- In nephritis 
auvt ^u^^il^^^^^\^ v \>u\bU\^\N. whciv \Vsch kidney is involved to 
a>v\u \bo ^au\o evtoutx the pht!,aUnu U\^t is the only reli- 

t\\NU\\ \nx .^^ uMu\^>vn ts^tow ^tx^U'.Vv^ t.v t^^5^t the (vitient 
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sulphonephthalein ^ is admiuistered intramuscularly into 
the lumbar muscles. (The solution is prepared as follows: 
**0.6 gm. of phenolsulphonephtlialein and 0.84 c. c. of 1 
sodium hydrate are diluted with 0.75 per cent, sodium chlo- 
rid solution up to 100 c. c. This gives the monosodium or 
acid salt, which is red in color, and which is slightly irri- 
tant locally when injected. It is necessary, therefore, to 
add 0.15 c. c. more of the 5L hydroxid, a quantity suflScient 
to change the color to a beautiful Bordeaux red. This 
preparation is non-irritant.") 

The catheter is retained until the dye appears in the 
urine, when it may be withdrawn if there be no obstruction, 
as from enlargement of the prostate. The urine is col- 
lected in a vessel, which contains one drop of 25 i>er cent, 
sodium hydrate, since the red color of the drug is appar- 
ent onlv when the reaction of the sohition is alkaline. 
The time of appearance of the dye in the urine is noted. 
At the end of the first hour after administering tlie phthal- 
ein the patient urinates into a clean receptacle, and into a 
second receptacle at the end of the second hour. Each 
specimen is now rendered distinctly alkaline by the addi- 
tion of 25 per cent, sodium hydrate in order to elicit the 
maximal color. The dve is vellow or orange in an acid 
urine, but becomes purplish-red when the reaction is al- 
kaline. Place the urine (each specimen separately) in a 
volumetric flask of 1,000 c. c. capacity, and add distilled 
water to 1,000 c. c. Mix thoroughly, and filter a small por- 
tion for comparison with the standard solution. When the 
ureters are catheterized four specimens are obtained in the 
two hours. Each is examined colorimetrically for phthal- 

* The substance is supplied by Hynson, Wostcott & Co., Charles and 
Franklin Sts., Baltimore, Md. It is dispensed iu glass ampuls. The dose is 
1 c. c. 
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eiii content. Tlie functional capacity of each kidney is de- 
termined, and tlie aura of tlie font determinations indicates 
the totitl function. 

Tlie standard solution is an aqueous solution of plienol- 
sulphonephthalein containing 6 mg. to the liter, as de- 
scribed above, the solution being rendered strongly alka- 
line. Colorimetric determination of the quantity of drag 
excreted in a given specimen is made with the Dubogcq 
colorimeter or with Rowntree and Geraghty's modification 
of the Antenrieth-Konigsberger colorimeter.' Kraploy- 
ing the Antenrieth-Konigsberger instrument (Fig. 12), the 
standard sohition is placed in the wedge-shaped glass. A 
filtered portion of the urine, rendered alkaline and diluted 
to one liter, as described, is poured into the rectangular 
glass. In one side of the case of the instrument there is 
a narrow slit, the opposite side being frosted glass. With 
the frosted glass held to the light, tlie observer looks 
through the slit and sees the two columns of fluid — urine 
and standard solution. By means of a thumb-screw, the 
wedge containing the standard solution is elevated or low- 
ered until the color intensity is alike on the two sides. The 
percentage of coloring matter in the urine is now read di- 
rectly from the position of the indicator on the scale. 

As a routine procedure Rowntree and fleragbty recom- 
mend intramuscular (lumbar) injection of the drug. They 
employ a Record syringe of 2 c. c. capacity graduated in 
^ c. c. "Whereas in the case of phtlinlein a normal kid- 
ney excretes the greater iiart of the dye injected within 
two hours of the time of its administration, and then only 
a small trace for the next two hours, the moderately dis- 

' This iBHtrument posts abont ine-flfth as miicli as the Dubiiscq Polorimeter 
and is perfeclly satisfactory. The Ronntn'i! ami tJcrauhty miKlificalion may be 
bad from Hynson, Weatcott & Co., Baltimore, Md. It is made by Hellige in 
Freiburg. 
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^ eased kidney secretes a fair amount witliin the first two 
I hours, say 50 per cent, of that excreted by the normal kid- 
' ney, hut, the concent rnliou in the blood still bein^' hitih, 
' it continues to excrete a fair aiiimint in flie followiog two 




) faours. so that iit the end of four hours little difference may 
I exist in the total work nccomiilished. lliie-lioiir and, at the 
I most, twodiour observations are, therefore, recommended. 
I In cases in which only slight chanjtes in function exist this 
I can be nmst accurately demonstrated hy oncdiour collection 
I following; the use of an intramnscular (lumbar) injection." 
[ With intravenous injection tlie time of appearance and the 
LdnratioQ of maximal elimination are shortened, hut the re- 
I suits are. on the whole, less trustworthy. 
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Witli normal kidneys the following findings have been 
obtained : 

Time of 
Administration Appearance Quantity Excreted 

Intramuscular (lumbar) 5-11 min. 51.8-64.1% first hour 

60-85% two hours 
Intravenous 3-5 ** 34-45% in 1st 15 min. 

50-65% in 1st 30 min. 
63-80% in 1st 60 min. 

As the intensity of color of the dye gradually dimin- 
ishes in alkaline urine, it is necessary that the determina- 
tions be made within a few hours at the most. If the esti- 
mation of the dye must be delayed for some hours or days, 
the urine should be rendered distinctly acid, as the phtha- 
lein remains unchanged in acid solution. Just before mak- 
ing the colorimetric determination an excess of alkali is 
then added to elicit the full strength of the color. 

When urine is highly pigmented, error in the colorimet- 
ric readings may be lessened by making up a standard solu- 
tion containing urine. The error from this source is, how- 
ever, so small as to be negligible in most instances. 



CHAPTER II 



THE GASTRIC JUICE 



The gastric juice is obtained for analysis with the stom- 
ach tube, following the administration of a test breakfast 
or meal. The test breakfasts or meals are employed for 
the sake of simplicity and to obtain comparable conditions. 
It is because of the many unknown factors involved, such 
as the quality of food, the length of time it has remained 
in the stomach, the condition of the stomach before the 
food was taken, etc., that little dependence can be placed 
on the results of analvsis of vomitus. 

Test BreaMasts. 

(1) EivaWs breakfast consists of 40 gm. of bread and 
400 c. c. of water or weak tea without sugar or cream. 

(2) Dock's breakfast is the same as the Ewald break- 
fast, except for the substitution of one shredded wheat bis- 
cuit for the bread. 

(3) Boas' breakfast is prepared by boiling one table- 
spoonful of oatmeal in 800 c. c. of water till the volume 
equals about 400 c. c. 

In this country Dock's breakfast is rapidly coming into 
use. This and the Boas breakfast possess a certain advan- 
tage over the Ewald breakfast, in that no lactic acid is con- 
tained in the food, a possible source of error when bread 
is used. Any of the breakfasts is allowed to remain in the 
stomach one hour, as a rule, at the end of which the stom- 
ach tube is introduced and the gastric contents evacuated. 
10 12.") 




TEST BREAKFASTS 

With normal gastric motility the stomach yields 20 to 50 
c. c. one hour after a teat breakfiist (Boas). To elinainate 
the possibility of error Ihrougli f^vinj^ the breakfast to a 
patient whose stomach routaius part of the previous meal, 
lavage may precede tlie breakfast, being performed prefer- 
ably an hour or so before giving tlie breakfast. In using 
the test breakfasts misinterpretation may follow if con- 
clusions are drawn from the results of a single meal. 

(4) The Fischer meal consists of an Ewald or Dock 
breakfast with three-quarters of a pound of finely chopped, 
lean beef, broiled and slightly seasoned. Tliis meal, like 
the Riegel dinner, excites the secretion of hydrochloric acid 
better than the breakfasts. It Is usually allowed to remain 
in the stomacli tliree luiurs. 

(5) The Rif-gcl dinner is more appetizing than any of 
the preceding meals. It is composed of: 

One plate of meat broth. 

Beefsteak weighing 150 fo 200 gm. (5 to 7 oz.). 

Mashed potatoes, 50 gm. (li/. oz.). 

One roll. 

Riegel says:^ "As a rule, I empty the stomach four 
hours after the meal, provided that other indications are 
not present that determine me to select some other time. 
If the stomach is found empty after four hours, I know 
that the motor power of the organ is good; no conclusions, 
however, can be dra^-n in regard to its peptic powers. If 
the stomach is found emi)ty after four hours, its contents 
should be withdrawn earlit-r the next day; if, on the other 
hand, a large quantity of (.'oarse and only half-digested 
morsels of food are found after four hours, the examina- 
tion on the next day should be made later. A single-exam- 

■Eiogel, F. "DiscaBCH of thi? SlomB.-h" (pililo.l by C. (!. Stockton) 
"N(.thnag<.I-3 I'wtiw." i'hilu.l.lf.hiii uml Lnn,lo„, iunn, |,p. ^i, ,,( „,^_ 
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ination is never permissible. ' ' The dinner is usually given 
at the time of the middav meal. 

Other test meals have been j^roposed but are not very 
generally employed for |)urposes of gastric analysis.* 



EXAMINATION OF THE FASTING STOBIAOH 

As the examination of the fasting stomaoh should pre- 
cede test meals, the results obtained may be considered be- 
fore passing to the examination of the gastric contents. 

The normal stomacli empties itself in about seven hours. 
Passage of the stomacli tube before breakfast should, there- 
fore, lead to the recovery of little fluid or none at all. Nor- 
mally, the amount rarely exceeds oO c. <». (Kmerson). When 
100 c. c. or more are obtained, there exists either a gastro- 
succorrhea (continuous secretion) or retention of the gas- 
tric contents (Hoas). Normally or with hypersecretion, 
swallowed saliva or si>utuni may be seen in the fluid. With 
retention, food eaten the previous evening or several days 
before mav be recoixnized; this should alwavs be looked 
for, as it furnishes con(»hisive (evidence of stagnation. The 
ease with which the food may be recognized will dei>end 
upon two factors: (1) the chemical comi>osition of the gas- 
tric secretion, and (i!) the nature of the food. With good 
acidity proteins may lu* well digested, whereas with a defi- 
ciencv of a(*id tlu»v are little altered. Parts of food which 
resist the action of the gastric juice, such as the seetls of 
small fruit or luM-rics, are (»asily detected. In fact, when 
defective motor i)o\ver is susix^cted, it is a useful i)rocedure 
to give ras]>berry ja!n or some similar pr(»|>aration in the 
evening, and look for tlu* s(»eds in the gastric contents or 

* Rit'jjol. F. " Pis<*asos of tho Stoiii;u*li" («»«Iit«'tl l»y (\ (J. SttH'kton). 
**NothimKorH rruftico. " rhil;itli'l|ihi;i ami Lojiihtn. ll»<i."t, p. 7l» tt ,s« »/. 
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lavage the following morning. At times excessive qnan- 
tities of fluid are found in the fasting stomach. The nor- 
mal organ has a capacity of about 1,600 c. c. (Ewald); a 
stomach which can retain more than this quantity is di- 
lated. 

In addition to the points just enumerated, the fluid ob- 
tained from the fasting stomach should be subjected to 
the examination to be described for the gastric contents. 

BIACROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF THE OASTSIO 

CONTENTS 

Quantity .— In the examination of the gastric contents 
obtained one hour after a test breakfast, the quantity of 
fluid recovered is measured. Boas finds that the amount 
usually lies between 20 and 50 c. c. with normal gastric 
motility. Higher amounts, however, are certainly obtained 
in health at times; SO c. c. is not unusual. When 150 to 200 
c. c. are found in the stomach, hypomotility is quite defi- 
nitely inilicated. A stomach which is repeatedly found 
empty one hour after a test breakfast has h\T>ermotility, 
and it is then ntH»essary to ren\ove the innitents after three- 
quarters or one half hour. 

Odor.— The normal gastric contents are practically 
Oilorless. In disease the odor n\ay Ih^ sour or rancid (ace- 
tic acid, butyric acid. oto.>. putrid, t\val, etc. The odor of 
drugs should also Iv Kn^kcil for. 

Mucus, The pvt^NCUct^ \^l' an excess ol' n\ucus is most 
easilv dcttvusl bx pvMwiu^ 0\o gastric juivv ftvm one nv 
ceptaclo to auv>thcv. \( the auu>\n\i 1h^ abuvMUuU. the con- 
ditio!\ is at v^Ux*o Vtvx^i^ui'.\sl \t\uuv r\xNU\ the tvspiraiorv 
passa^vs tKv\i> lH^'a\v^\^ svf \\w h\\\AA\'s x\M\t>inusl in it. 
From the phav>\\\ ai\vl o^xv^h unr* U^mv^ \n/,\ Iv a vvusid- 
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erable quantity of mucus secreted during the passage of 
the stomach tube. It runs along the side of the tube, and 
is not aspirated through the tube, as in the case of true 
gastric mucus or swallowed si)utum. 

Color.— Nonnally the gastric secretion is practically 
colorless. The regurgitation of bile from the duodenum 
may impart a deep yellow or green color, the intensity 
depending on the lohitive i)roportion of bile. Blood, when 
fresh, is characteristic in api)earance ; if it has remained 
in the stomach long enough to undergo change, the bright 
red color is lost, and is replaced by a dark brown, pro- 
ducing in many instances the so-called *^ coffee-ground" ap- 
pearance. The color of the gastric juice may also be al- 
tered by food or drugs. 

Food.— The state of digestion of the food is of great im- 
portance. After the usual test breakfasts, carbohydrate 
forms the bulk of the food ingested. The alterations found 
are due chiefly to i)tyalin of the saliva. With hyperacid- 
ity this enzyme is quickly destroyed, with a consequent in- 
hibition or arrest of amylolysis. After a mixed meal, such 
as the Riegel dinner, more information may be gained by 
inspection of the gastric contents. The api)earanees are 
well described by Riegel.^ *'In some cases a very fine, uni- 
form, mushy liquid mass is seen that contains no coarse 
elements at all; in others, again, a mass of food containing 
many coarse pieces of meat that look as if they had just 
been swallowed; in addition, there is frequently an abun- 
dant admixture of nnicus. In some casi^s tlu^re is so much 
mucus that the food looks like a tough mass and passes 
through the sound with difficulty, and is very difficult to 
filter. In other cases there is a large quantity of fluid con- 
tents that forms three layers wIumi kept in a glass vessel; 

* Riegel, F. Loc. cit,, p. 86. 
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at the bottom is seen a layer consistinf; of fine remnants of 
amylacooDs material; abo^-e tliis a lar^e layer of cloudy 
flaid, and un tbe top a foamy layer. If tbt^ latter is pres- 
ent it may be considered e\'idi*n(.*e of ^.•leotts fermenta- 
tion. Ttiis 4-on!ii&teury of the stomach contents is fonnd 
chiefly in casfw in wUicli tliere is staenation or in which 
there is motor insnflioieuey . . . nsoally in cases in 
which there is an almndant quantity of free hydrochloric 
acid. ... If the food remnants obtained from the 
stomach in different diseases are compared, tbe ^eat sig- 
nificance of macroscopic inspection will be understood. In 
many instances this method alone wilt give us diagnostic 
points which we would otherwise obtain only by compli- 
cated chemical examinations. There ore cases, for in- 
stance, in which the stomach contents do not give any of 
the reactions for free hydrochloric acid. This shows that 
there is a deficit in the stomach. Sometimes, however, 
when free hydrochloric acid is absent, we find only a rela- 
tively small amount of finely distribated food residue; at 
other times we may see larger (juantitics of coarse food 
particles. If we limit ourselves to examining the filtrate 
in both these cases for free hydrochloric acid, we will prob- 
ably consider that the two are alike, and. as a matter of 
fact, they are tilike in reijard to, their free hydrochloric 
acid, for in neither tlo we see a formation of free hydro- 
chloric acid. If. however, we consider the (luautity and 
the appearan-x' of the stoinacli contents in Uith, we shall 
see that in the first case the peptic power is Itetler than in 
the second. The first c.-ist- is fiinctioually neiirly normal, 
for all the albumin ha^ boen digcsti-d: at tbe same time 
there was no residue of free liydroclilnri.' a.-iil. In tin. sec- 
ond case it is different; horc tin- prudurlion of iu-id was 
subnormal, as shown by llio distuibcd diiivstion of meat. 
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If this case is more carefully examined, it will be found 
that the deficit of hydrochloric acid is large, whereas in the 
first case it is small. In this way macroscopic examination 
frequently gives us a clear i)icture of disturbances of func- 
tion. . . . '' 

The careful macroscopic analysis of the gastric con- 
tents, it is evident, is of the greatest value. 



OHEinOAL EXAMINATION OF THE OASTBIO CONTENTS 

Reaction.— The reaction of the gastric contents is tested 
with litmus paper. It is usually acid. An alkaline or neu- 
tral fluid may be obtained. 

Hydrochloric Acid 

Hydrochloric acid is the most imi)ortant chemical con- 
stituent of the gastric juice from the clinical standpoint. 
Normally it is j^rescnt in excess, i. o., a test for free hydro- 
chloric acid is alwavs obtained. 

. 

Qualitative Tests for Free Hydroehlorie Aeid 

(1) Von den Velden's Methyl Violet Test.- Add a few 
drops of a saturated aciucous sohition of mctliyl violet to 
a test tube ncarlv fille<l with water. The dilute solution of 
the dye should be transi)aront and violet or purpU* in color. 
It is divided e(iually in two test tulu»s. To tlu» one add an 
equal quantity or less of irastric juice*, to the oilier an equal 
volume of water. Free hvdrocliloric acid is indicated bv a 
change in color from violet to h\\u\ tlu* i>ortion to which 
water alone is added servini^: as a control. The test is said 
to indicate 0.025 i)er cent, of free hydrochloric acid. Ac- 
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cording to Riegel, the test is especially valuable, since, 
when it is positive, it means that there is sufficient free acid 
for protein digestion. 

A second method of performing the test, which is use- 
ful when the amount of gastric juice at one's disposal is 
small, consists in spreading a thin layer of the dilute methyl 
violet solution in a porcelain plate, and then placing a drop 
of gastric juice in contact with it. Where the two fluids 
run together, the violet color is changed to blue in the pres- 
ence of free acid. 

Lactic acid does not interfere with the methyl violet re- 
action, since it is given only by 0.4 per cent, or stronger 
solutions, which never occur in the stomach. 

(2) Gtinzberg's Teat.— This is the standard test for free 
hydrochloric acid. It is positive only in the presence of a 
free mineral acid. 

Reagent : 

Phloroglucin 2.0 gm. 

Vanillin 1.0 gm. 

Alcohol, absolute 30.0 c. c. 

Dissolve and keep in a brown bottle, tightly 
stoppered. As the reagent does not keep well, 
it is advisable to make small quantities, so 
that it may be renewed every few months. It 
is well to test the reagent from time to time 
with dilute hydrochloric acid to prove its re- 
liabilitv. 

• 

A few dro])s of the roa.2:ont are evaporated to dryness 
in a i)orcolain dish by warniin**: gently over a Bunsen bur- 
ner. A droj) of gastric contents is brought in contact with 
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the yellowish-brown stain left by the reagent, and is evap- 
orated. If free hydrochloric acid is present, an intense red 
color develops, where the reagent and gastric juice have 
mixed. Instead of evaporating the reagent and gastric 
juice separately, equal quantities of the two may be mixed 
(one or two drops of each) and evaporated, when the color 
change appears. 

The evaporation must be performed with great care. It 
is easy to burn the reagent by overheating; the test then 
fails, even though there be an abundance of free acid pres- 
ent. The degree of heat may be tested by touching the 
bottom of the porcelain dish with the finger. The dish is 
held in the flame a second, removed, tested ; this procedure, 
repeated at intervals, accomplishes the desired result with 
a little practice. Blowing on the specimen when it is re- 
moved from the flame hastens the evaporation, and at the 
same time lowers the temperature. A safer method of 
evaporation is the use of a water bath. 

The test is sensitive to free hvdrochloric acid in 0.01 
per cent, solution. It is specific in the sense that a positive 
reaction is only obtained with free mineral acid; organic 
acids do not give the test. 

(3) Tropeolin Teat.— A saturated alcoholic solution of 
tropeolin 00 is prepared. Three to four drops of this re- 
agent and a like quantity of the gastric juice are spread 
over the surface of a porcelain dish, and carefully evapo- 
rated to dryness. In the ])resence of free acid the color be- 
comes violet or blue. The test is less sensitive than either 
of the ])rece(ling tests. It is positive with free hydrochloric 
acid in a dilution of 0.03 per cent. Lactic acid solutions 
of 0.24 per cent, or stronger give the reaction (Kwald) ; in 
the stomach it is doubtful whether lactic acid ever occurs 
in sufficient concentration to give the test. 
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In place of tlie etiiiceutriited alcoholic solution of trope- 
olin 00, Eicffel rec-oimneiids a saturated aqueous solution. 

(4) Congo-paper Test.— Filter paper is saturated with 
a concentrated aqueous solution of Cougo-red, and allowed 
to dry. It is then cut into narrow strips. A piece of the 
paper is moistened with the stomach contents. Free hy- 
drochloric acid turns tlie paper deep hlue; lactic acid pro- 
duces a much less intense blue. Tlie test is fairly delicate, 
but with very dilute solutions of hydrochloric acid the color 
change is very slight and rather difficult to interpret. Lac- 
tic acid is never found in sufficient concentration to lead to 
difficulty, according to Riegel. 

(5) Topfer's Test. — One drop of 0.5 per cent, alcoholic 
solution of dimethylamidoazobenzol is added to a few c. c. 
of gastric juice. Free liydrocbloric acid produces a bright 
red color. Organic acids also cause a color reaction, but 
the color is less brilliant — more of a brick red. The reac- 
tion is, therefore, not specific, and is the least reliable of 
the tests. 

Of the tests for free hydrochloric acid, the Giinzberg 
test is the most delicate ami at the same time the most re- 
liable. It is a good routine test, and in any case should be 
employed wherever doubt exists. 

In certain instances where it is desirable to have infor- 
mation regarding the acid secretion of the stomach, contra- 
indications to the passage of the stomach tube exist. In 
such case Sahli's desmoid test may be used. 

(6) Sahli's Desmoid Test.^ — This is a test for free hy- 
drochloric iicid. It is based on tlie fact tliat raw catgut is 
soluble in hydrochloric acid-pepsin, insoluble in pancreatic 
and intestinal juices. 

■ Bogga, T. R. "Siihli's desmoiil reaclion in gastric diagnoBis." Bull. 
Johns Bopkinx Hosp., 1906, XVII, 313. 
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Pills of tho following formula are prepared : 

Methylene blue 0.05 gm. 

Iodoform 0.1 gm. 

Ext. glyeyrrhiz q. s. 

The pills should not exceed 3 or 4 mm. in diameter. 
The iodoform may be omitted. The pill is placed in the 
center of a square of thin rubber dam, such as dentists 
use. The rubber is stretched and twisted about the pill. 
The twisted neck is tlien tied with three turns of raw No. 
00 catgut, previously soaked in cold water till soft. Now 
trim the rubber so that a free edge of about 3 mm. width 
remains beyond the ligature. The cut edges of the rubber 
must not cohere, inclosing air, for the pill must sink in 
water, and it must be watertight. 

A pill prepared as described is given to the patient with 
his midday meal, and the urine, collected 5, 7, 18, and 20 
hours afterward, is examined for the ])resence of methylene 
blue, iodin, or both. In the absence of the greenish color 
of methylene blue, tlie urine should be boiled with one-fifth 
volume of glacial acetic acid. If the chromogen of methy- 
lene blue exists in the urine, the color will then appear. 
Iodin may be looked for with Obormayer's test for indican 
(p. 27). If methylene blue ai)i)ears in the urine within 
twenty hours after the ailministration of the ])ill, the test 
is considered positive. 

A i)Ositive test shows that there is suflicient free hydro- 
chloric acid secreted in the stomach to permit of digestion 
of the raw catgut and liberate the pill from its rubber 
capsule. If the gastric juict* fails to digest the (»atgut, the 
pill passes into the intestin(\s and is evacuated. The test 
is, therefore, one for free hydro(»hloric acid. As it is given 
with a regular meal, it encounters the optimal conditions 
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for acid secretion. The test is thus a useful adjuvant to 
the usual gastric analyses in certain cases of anacidity. 

Organic Acids.— When free hydrochloric acid is mark- 
edly diminished or entirely lacking, tests for organic acids 
should be made. With normal hydrochloric acid values, 
lactic acid fermentation does not occur. The tests for or- 
ganic acids are described on pages 141-142. 

Quantitative Determination of Gastric Acidity 

In the quantitative analysis of the gastric juice the 
amount of free hydrochloric acid and of total acidity and 
the extent of the hydrochloric acid deficit are of importance 
clinically. Very little of diagnostic value has resulted from 
estimation of the loosely combined hydrochloric acid, i. e., 
hydrochloric acid in protein combination. 

Topfer's Method for Free Hydrochloric Acid,— This is 
the method generally employed, since it is quickly carried 
out and is sufficiently accurate for clinical purposes. 

A drop of 0.5 per cent, alcoholic solution of dimethyl- 
amidoazobenzol is added to 10 c. c.^ of filtered gastric con- 
tents, placed in a porcelain dish or in a beaker resting on 
a sheet of white paper for a background. The gastric juice 
should be measured accurately with a pii3ette. In the pres- 
ence of free hydrochloric acid, the addition of the drop of 
indicator produces a brilliant red color in the liquid. From 
a burette graduated in tenths of a cubic centimeter, tenth 
normal sodium hydrate is run into the mixture, a few drops 
at a time, wth constant stirring, till the red color entirely 
disappears. This is the end reaction. The quantity of 
tenth normal hydrate required to neutralize the acid in 
10 c. c. of the gastric contents is then read from the burette. 

>If the quantity of gastric contents obtained is small the titration is made 
with 5 c. c, with a corresponding correction in the final calculation. 
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The result is usually expressed as ** acidity per cent.,'* 
i. e., the number of cubic centimeters of tenth normal alkali 
which would be required to neutralize the free acid in 100 
e. c. of gastric contents. Since 10 c. c. were taken, the quan- 
tity of alkali used, multiplied by 10, gives the desired re- 
sult. Normally free hydrochloric acid varies between 20 
and 40. The amount of hydrochloric acid may be calcu- 
lated. One c. c. of tenth normal alkali is equivalent to 
0.00365 gm. HCl. 

If the amount of gastric juice is small, the same sample 
may be employed for the determination of total acidity. 
A drop of phenolphthalein is added and the titration con- 
tinued. The alkali used in neutralizing the free hydrochlo- 
ric acid must, of course, be included in the total acidity. 

Dimethylamidoazobenzol is not the ideal indicator, since 
it reacts with organic acids and acid salts as well as with 
mineral acids. The results obtained with it are, therefore, 
too high; they do not represent absolute values. Never- 
theless, the method fulfills all clinical needs, since the error 
introduced is relatively so small that it does not vitiate 
the results for diagnostic purposes. 

Other Indicators.— In i)laoe of dimethylamidoazobenzol 
Giinzberg's reagent and Congo-red are frequently employed 
as indicators in the titration of free hydrochloric acid. 

Gihizberg's reagent may be used in several ways. As 
the titration progresses, a small drop of the gastric juice 
is removed with the stirring rod from time to time, and 
placed on the evai)orated Giinzberg's reagent. The drop is 
evaporated, and the red color ai)pears at the margin as 
long as free acid exists. A second i)rocedure consists in 
the addition of 25 to ;U) droj^s of Giinzberg's reagent to the 
gastric juice, and then at intervals the removal of a minute 
drop, which is evaporated in the usual manner. The glass 
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stirring rod itself may be gently warmed till the fluid cling- 
ing to it is evaporated; it is then examined for the red 
color. The disadvantage in these procedures is that a 
small quantity of the gastric contents is lost with each test 
for free acid, so that the result is slightly low. Compara- 
tive titrations with Giinzberg's reagent and dimethylamido- 
azobenzol will show less free acid, as a rule, w^hen Giinz- 
berg's reagent is used; occasionally the values are alike. 

Congo-red paper may also serve as the indicator in the 
titration of free hydrochloric acid. It is very convenient 
for night work. The tenth normal alkali is added to the 
gastric juice until a small drop placed on Congo-red paper 
no longer produces a blue color. As a control the paper 
should be moistened with distilled water, for the red color 
becomes somewhat darker when moistened. The results 
are usually intermediate between those obtained with Giinz- 
berg's reagent and those with dimethylamidoazobenzol. 

Titration of Total Acidity. — The total acidity comprises 
free hydrochloric acid, loosely combined hydrochloric acid 
(i. e., in combination with protein), acid salts, and organic 
acids, such as lactic, butyric, and aminoacids, when pres- 
ent. Its quantity is determined by titration with tenth 
normal alkali, using phenolphthalein as the indicator. 

With a pipette measure 10 c. c. (or 5 c. c.) of filtered 
gastric contents into a porcelain disli or Erlenmeyer flask 
placed on a sheet of white i)aper, and add one or two drops 
of 0.5 per cent, alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein as in- 
dicator. In an acid medium it is colorless, but it becomes 
pink as soon as all the acid is neutralized, leaving a slight 
excess of alkali. Tenth normal sodium hydrate is added 
from a burette under constant stirrinc:, imtil the whole mix- 
ture takes on a faint pink color, which persists. The num- 
])er of c. c. of alkali used, nuiltii^lied by 10 (or by 20 in 
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case 5 c. c. of gastric contents were taken), gives the total 
acidity per cent. Normally this varies between 40 and 
60 or 70. 

The results obtained are again only approximately cor- 
rect, being too high as a rule. For diagnostic purposes the 
method is practicable. 

The Hydrochloric Acid Deficit 

A deficit in hydrochloric acid occurs whenever the gas- 
tric mucosa secretes so small a (juantity of hydrochloric 
acid that there is not merelv an absence of free acid, but 
an excess of bodies capable of binding or uniting witli it. 
Such bodies are chiefly proteins and their end-i)roducts, 
peptids, and the aminoacids. If ])ei)tie digestion of the 
proteins alone occurs, the aminoacids arc not concerned 
in the production of a deficit in liydrodiloric acid, since 
pepsin is unable to carry the hydrolysis of the protein 
molecule to the aminoacid stage. Hut, when tryi)sin is re- 
gurgitated into the stomach, or wlien the proteolytic on- 
zjTue of a malignant neoi)lasni is secreted into the stoniacli, 
aminoacids niav be abundant in tlie stonia(»h contents; tliev 
may also be the result of bacterial decomposition, though 
probably not frequently. The i)resence of aniinoaciils is of 
significance in two directions in the (juantitative analysis 
of the gastric contents, as Fischer ^ lias j)oint(»(l out. P(*i)- 
sin converts the i)roteins into peptids, wliieli voixrt alka- 
line toward litmus; when united with hydrochloric acid the 
reaction is reversed. The liydrolysis of the p(^i)tids into 
their constituent aminoacids alters the conditions. The 
latter can bind hvdrochloric acid and at the same time 
carboxyl groui)s are liberated. Tlu» result is that the total 

"Fischer, H. "Zur Kcnntnis «los i'an*iiiom:itosni M:i;i<Miin]»altos. *' 
Drutavh. Arrhiv f. llin. Mtd., 11M)S, XCIII, <»S. 
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acidity is increased, while the free hydrochloric diminishes. 
With an excess of aminoacids it is then necessary to add 
more or less hydrochloric acid before a reaction for free 
acid is obtained. Factors which play a less important role 
in the production of an acid deficit are alkalies introduced 
with the food or secreted, possibly, in disease. 

It is unnecessary to remark that only those specimens 
of gastric juice which fail to react to Giinzberg's reagent 
for free hydrochloric acid are suitable for the determina- 
tion of a deficit in acid. 

The method of determining the deficit in free hydro- 
chloric acid is as follows: From a burette add tenth nor- 
mal hydrochloric acid to 5 or 10 c. c. of the gastric contents 
with constant stirring, until a test for free hydrochloric 
acid is obtained. For this purpose the Giinzberg test is 
to be preferred. Dimethylamidoazobenzol is not well 
adapted to the titration, since organic acids which are of- 
ten present react with it ; Congo-red paper gives more sat- 
isfactory results than dimethylamidoazobenzol. The extent 
of the deficit may be expressed as ** deficit per cenf , — 
tlie usual way; the number of cubic centimeters of tenth 
normal hydrochloric acid which would be required for 100 
c. c. of gastric contents is calculated. Or the deficit may 
be expressed in terms of hydrochloric acid, calculated for 
100 c. c. of stomach contents. 

Organic Acids 

Lactic Acid 

Of the organic acids which may be present in the stom- 
ach contents in disease, lactic acid is the most important 
and is the onlv one tested for in the usual routine exam- 
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ination. It is odorless. Lactic acid is the result of fer- 
mentation of the gastric contents. The fermentation oc- 
curs only in the absence or very marked decrease of free 
hydrochloric acid. When many Oppler-Boas bacilli are 
present in the gastric contents, lactic acid is usually found, 
though the converse is not true. Lactic acid almost al- 
ways means stasis of the gastric contents; it is not found 
in anacidity, where the motor power of the stomach is nor- 
mal. Quantitative estimation of lactic acid has not been 
found of value in diagnosis. 

Qualitative Tests for Lactic Acid. — (1) Ueffelmann's 
Test. — To 15 or 20 c. c. of 1 per cent, aqueous carbolic acid 
in a test tube, 10 per cent, ferric chlorid solution is added 
till an amethyst color is produced; usually 1 to 2 drops 
suffice. If necessary, the solution is diluted till it is trans- 
parent, and is then divided equally between three tubes. 
To the first a few drops of the filtered gastric contents are 
added, to the second a like quantity of distilled water to 
serve as a control, and to the third the same amount of 
dilute lactic acid solution for comparison with tube one. 
A yellowish-green (canary yellow) color denotes lactic acid 
or its salts. A similar color reaction may also be given by 
oxalic, citric, and tartaric acids, by alcohol and dextrose, 
but these substances can usually be excluded after an 
Ewald or Dock breakfast. 

To avoid error from disturbing bodies, it has been rec- 
ommended to extract the gastric contents with about ten 
volumes of ether, which is then evai)orated; the residue is 
dissolved in water, to which the test is applied. 

(2) Strauss' Test. — To avoid the sources of error in 
the ])receding test, Strauss employs a specially devised 
separating funnel, which is used to extract the gastric con- 
tents. Above the glass stopcock there are two marks which 
11 
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correspond to 5 c. c. and 25 c. c. The gastric contents are 
added to the mark 5, and then ether is poured to the mark 
25. The two fluids are mixed thoroughly by shaking, and 
after they have separated the gastric contents are allowed 
to escape. Distilled water is then added till the ether again 
rises to the mark 25. After the addition of one drop of 10 
per cent, ferric chlorid solution, shake vigorously, and wait 
for the fluids to separate. In the presence of lactic acid a 
greenish-yellow color is imparted to the watery layer. The 
extraction with ether separates the lactic acid from the in- 
terfering bodies. If lactic acid is combined with protein, 
the test may be negative; but the lactic acid may be freed 
by the addition of dilute hydrochloric acid, until a test for 
the latter is given with Congo paper. The test now be- 
comes positive. 

(3) Kellinq's Test. — A small portion of the gastric 
contents is diluted with 10 to 20 volumes of distilled water. 
A second test tube is filled with the same quantity of water 
alone. To each tube add one drop of 10 per cent, ferric 
chlorid. Lactic acid causes a canary-yellow color. Dilu- 
tions of 1 :10,000 to 1 :15,000 may give a positive reaction. 
The second tube, containing water and ferric chlorid, 
serves as a control. As in Uffelmann's test, the color is 
often perceived most easily by looking down into the test 
tube, which is held on a white background. 

Butyric Acid 

Butyric acid fermentation may take place in the pres- 
ence of considerable quantities of free hydrochloric acid. 
The odor of butyric acid, resembling that of rancid butter, 
is characteristic. Boiling the gastric contents accentuates 
the odor ; if a piece of moistened blue litmus paper be held 
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in the month of the test tube, the volatile acid reddens it 
as it escapes during the boiling. Butyric acid also has the 
peculiar property of separating as a drop of oil on the ad- 
dition of asmall piece of calcium chlorid. 

Acetic acid, like butyric acid, may be recognized by its 
odor if present in suflBcient concentration. Acetic acid, 
after careful neutralization with sodium hydrate, with the 
formation of sodium acetate, gives a blood-red color on the 
addition of a drop of ferric chlorid. 

Gastric Ferments 

Normally pepsin anj rennin, or their zjTnogens, are 
constituents of the gastric juice. Alterations in the en- 
zymes in disease are much less frequent and less striking 
than those occurring in the hydrochloric acid. Whenever 
the latter is present, it is practically always the case that 
pepsin is also found. With absence of free hydrochloric 
acid, tests for the enzymes should be made. Quantitative 
determination of pepsin has not proved to be sufficiently 
valuable to warrant its inclusion in the usual routine gas- 
tric examinations. 

Pepsin 

Qualitative Test for Pepsin.— Discs of coagulated egg 
albumin, ca. 1.5 mm. thick and 5 to 10 mm. in diameter, 
are cut with a cork-borer or goose-quill. They may be 
preserved in glycerin, but should be washed in water im- 
mediately before use to remove the excess of glycerin. A 
disc of the coagulated albumin is placed in a few c. c. of 
gastric contents, and, if necessary, dilute hydrochloric acid 
is added, till Congo paper gives a test for free acid. The 
material is then placed in an incubator at 37^ C. (or in 
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the vest pocket). In one-half to one hour the albumin 
should be digested. 

Fibrin, usually obtained from ox blood and preserved 
in glycerin, may be substituted for the coagulated egg al- 
bumin. 

Quantitative Methods.— Quantitative methods for pep- 
sin may occasionally be desirable. Several have been pro- 
posed within the last few years. The results given by each 
are relative, not absolute, values. 

Mette^s Method as Modified by Nierenstein and 
ScHiFF.^ — Capillary glass tubes, 1 to 2 mm. in diameter 
and 20 to 30 cm. in length, are filled with egg albumin by 
suction, the ends plugged with bread crumbs, and the tubes 
then placed in boiling water for five minutes. They are 
then sealed with paraffin or sealing wax. Bubbles appear 
in the albumin, but are no longer seen after three days, 
when the tubes are ready for use. If the albumin retracts 
from the wall of the tube, it should not be used for the test. 

Method. — One c. c. of filtered gastric contents is diluted 
with 15 c. c. of twentieth normal hydrochloric acid. With a 
file or glass scissors, cut off about 2 cm. of the capillary 
tube, and place two such pieces in the diluted gastric con- 
tents. The test tube is then corked and placed in an incu- 
bator at 37° C. for twenty-four hours. At the end of this 
time the tubes are removed and the amount of digestion 
of albumin in the four ends of the capillary tubes is meas- 
ured in tenths of a millimeter, a hand lens being useful for 
this purpose. An average of the four readings is taken. 
The square of this number represents the number of units 
of pepsin present in the diluted gastric contents. Multi- 

* Farr, C. B., and Goodman, E. II. '*The clinical value of the quantitative 
-estimation of pepsin, with special reference to the Mette and ricin methods." 
Arch, Int. Med., 1908, I, 648. 
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plying this by 16 gives the value for the undiluted speci- 
men. 

Since the albumin from different eggs may react differ- 
ently, and since the length of time the albumin is boiled 
affects its digestibility, the method can be relied upon only 
to show rather wide variations in pepsin. 

According to Cowie,^ the tubes need not remain in the 
incubator twenty-four hours. He finds that the amount of 
digestion varies directly as the time. lie derives the fol- 
lowing formula for calculating the digestion: 

If A=the amount of egg white digested, 

B=the time the tubes remain in the incubator, 
C^the required time for the end reaction, 
X=the peptic value of the fluid tested, or the esti- 
mated value in millimeters, 

then it will be found that X- A2<P 

B 

Rennin 

Rennin, the enzyme responsible for the coagulation of 
milk, may exert its characteristic action in the absence of 
hydrochloric acid. Rennin zymogen, inactive in itself, is 
converted into rennin by acid. The zymogen is much more 
resistant to alkalies than rennin. 

Qualitative Test for Rennin. —Three to 5 drops of fil- 
tered gastric contents are added to 5 to 10 c. c. of raw, 
amphoteric, or neutral milk. After mixing thoroughly, the 
fluid is placed in the incubator for 15 to 20 minutes. The 
presence of rennin is shown by the curdling of the milk, 
provided its reaction remains neutral or amj)hoteric. If 

*Cowic, D. M. "A rapid pnuHMlure for the* oatimati<»n of tho i>optic value 
of stonmoh fluid by moans of tho Mette method/' The Phya. 4' Surg., Detroit 
and Ann Arbor, 1904, XXIV, 118. 
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the reaction has become acid, it is probable that fermenta- 
tion or ** souring" of the milk is the cause of the curdling. 
Riegel recommends that equal parts of milk and gastric 
contents be taken. The latter is first neutralized with tenth 
normal alkali. Curdling should occur within 15 to 30 min- 
utes. Acid reaction of the milk after incubation invalidates 
the test, as in the preceding instance. 

Rennin Zymogen 

Riegel gives the following method for detecting rennin 
zymogen : Ten c. c. of the gastric contents are rendered 
alkaline with tenth normal sodium hydrate to inactivate 
rennin. Then add 10 c. c. of fresh, neutral, or amphoteric 
milk and 8 to 5 c. c. of 1 to 2 per cent, calcium chlorid solu- 
tion, and place the mixture in the incubator at body tem- 
perature. If the zymogen is present, casein is precipitated 
within a few minutes. 

Pathological Enzyme in the Gastric Contents 

It has been demonstrated that malignant neoplasms 
contain a proteolytic enzjone which, unlike pepsin, is ca- 
pable of splitting proteins into their constituent amino- 
acids. This fact has recently been utilized by Neubauer 
and Fischer ^ in devising a test for cancer of the stomach. 
The test has been used with varying success by a number 
of observers. The tost is certain Iv i)ositive in manv cases 
of anaeidity nnassociated with malignant disease of the 
stomach. The explanation of the occurrence of the positive 

* Neubauer, 0., and Fischer, U. **U<'ber das Vorkommcn eincs peptid- 
spaltendeii Fermentes iin earcinoniatosen ^^ay:eIliIlhalt und seine diagnostische 
Bedeutung." IhiiLsch. Archiv f. kUn. Med., 1909, XCVII, 499. 
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test in these cases was not clear, nntil WarSeld ' demon- 
strated the presence of a peptid-splitting enzyme in nor- 
mal saliva. If the saliva is acid or comes in contact with 
an acid fluid (0.05 per cent, plus), the salivary peptid-split- 
ting enzyme is destroyed. AVarfield's observations on tlie 
saliva have been confirmed by Koelker,^ and would seem to 
invalidate the test of Neubauer and Fischer. As the pres- 
ence of a peptid-splitting enzyme in carcinomata and 
sarcomata is well established, it seems probable that not 
all the positive results are attributable to swallowed 
saliva. The test, therefore, must be interpreted with ex- 
treme caution in its ijreseut form. That there are still pos- 
sibilities of altering the technique, so that more reliable 
results may be obtained with it, must be admitted, and 
largely for this reason it is included as given by Neubauer 
and Fischer. 

Method. — An Ewald or Dock breakfast is removed after 
it has remained in the stomach one-half to tiiree-quarters 
of an hour. The filtered Juice is then tested for the pres- 
ence of bile {and consequently, in all probability, for pan- 
creatic juice) with dilute tincture of iodin by layering it 
above the fluid (a green line at the juncture of the two 
fluids denotes bile pigment), and for blood by means of 
the guiac test. It is obligatory to exclude both pancreatic 
juice and blood, since each contains an enzyme capable of 
hydrolizing polypeptids to aminoacids. If )iancreatic juice 
and blood are lacking, the test for the cancerous peptid- 
splitting ferment is proceeded with. The gastric juice i.s 
tested for preformed tryptophan, as dcscrilied below, and, 
if none is found, one adds about 10 c. c. of gastric contents 

' Warflelil. L. M. "A pep I ii] -splitting frrmpnt in tlic sulivn. " Bull, John* 
Eoptdiu tJoip.. lilll. XXII, 1150. 

'Koelki^r, A. H. "Ueb»r eio Pipeptirf- nnd TripeplUspalti-ncW Eniyn 
dM Spcichola." ZeitMcSr. f. pAyiiol. CS*m.. 1911, LXXVI. ST. 
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to 1 c. c. of glycjitryx^tophan ;* the mixture is then covered 
with toluol to prevent bacterial growth, and is placed in 
the thermostat at 37° C. for twenty-four hours. A portion 
of the fluid is then removed with a pipette, and placed in 
a clean test tube. It is tested for tryptophan, the presence 
of which indicates the existence of a peptid-splitting fer- 
ment, in the following manner : Two to 3 c. c. of fluid are 
acidified with a few drops of 3 per cent, acetic acid. Bro- 
min vapor is allowed to settle in the test tube till a slight 
brownish tint is visible in the upper part of the tube; the 
vapor may be introduced better by means of a 10-c. c. pi- 
pette armed with a rubber bulb. The contents of the tube 
are shaken. If a rose color develops free tryptophan is 
present, and the test is positive. If the rose color fails to 
appear bromin is added as before. Unless the color ap- 
pears the procedure is repeated until the fluid in the test 
tube shows a light yellow color, which indicates an excess 
of bromin. An early excess of bromin is to be avoided, 
since the color reaction is then so evanescent that it may 
entirely escape notice. Instead of bromin vapor, one-tenth 
saturated aqueous solution of calcium chlorate may be 
used. The color reaction is the same, and an excess of the 
reagent is again to be avoided, as the color may be over- 
looked. 

Mucus 

Mucus is always present in the gastric juice, though in 
very small amount under normal conditions. When pres- 

* Glycyltryptophan is a dijK'ptid, which has boon placed upon the market 
in small bottles under the name ** Fermentdiagnostikum.'* Each bottle con- 
tains enough glycyltryptophan, with toluol adde<l, for one test. It may also be 
had from the makers, Kalle & Co., Biebrich am Rhein, Germany, in bulk, and 
this is to be preferred because of the preat saving in cost. Tn using the small 
bottles gastric contents are added to the line marked on the bottle, which is 
then stoppered and placed in the incubator. 
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ent in excess, tlie characteristic ropy or string}' quality of 
the fluid is seen on pouring it from one vessel to another. 
Microscopically, small snail-like masses of mucus may be 
seen. Mucus usually contains epithelial or pus cells, if 
the latter are i)resent in the stomach contents ; with normal 
acidity digestion may leave only the nuclei. Mucus from 
the bronchi, pharynx, or esophagus is often observed in 
the gastric contents. Bronchial mucus usually contains 
bubbles, which cause it to float. Microscopic examination 
reveals alveolar cells, often laden with coal dust, and an 
abundance of pus cells frequently; an absence of food 
particles is often noted. The mucus from esophagus and 
pharynx, which is generally formed in abundance during 
the passage of the tube, runs out along the side of the tube. 
It should not be allowed to mix with the material obtained 
from the stomach. 

Anacidity often causes an apparent increase in mucus, 
even though there is no overproduction, since that which 
is formed is not normally digested, and, furthermore, it 
swells to an unusual degree. 

mOBOSOOPIC EXAMINATION OF THE QASTRIO 

CONTENTS 

Normally one finds, after a test breakfast, only isolated 
bacteria, a few desquamated epithelial cells, many starch 
granules, a few fat droplets, possibly a few yeast cells (not 
budding), an occasional leukocyte at times, and small par- 
ticles of mucus. The fresh specimen should be employed 
for examination, which is made with the dry objectives. 

Starch granules are conspicuous. When well preserved, 
laminations are indicated by the concentric lines. If diges- 
tion has not proceeded too far, the starch granules are 
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stained deep blue on the addition of a drop of LugoPs 
iodin solution. 

Fat droplets are recognized by their appearance and 
staining reactions (see p. 85). 

Blood corpuscles, when present in the gastric juice, are 
often too greatly damaged to be recognized microscopically. 
With a recent hemorrhage they may, however, present a 
characteristic appearance, particularly if enough blood has 
been shed to completely bind the free acid. Chemically, 
blood is detected more frequently. The guiac or benzidin 
tests are usually employed as preliminary tests. (For the 
technique of the chemical tests see the sections on the urine 
and feces.) 

Pus cells, when well preserved, differ in no way from 
those observed elsewhere. Generally the protoplasm of 
the cells has been digested, leaving only the naked poly- 
morphous nuclei. 

Eosinophilic leukocytes are a rare finding in the gastric 
contents.^ 

Microorganisms may exist in the stomach in large num- 
bers in disease. Normally their growth is prevented by the 
free hydrochloric acid and the rapid emptying of the organ. 

Yeasts are introduced into the stomach in small num- 
ber with the food, but they exhibit no sign of germination. 
In disease, on the other hand, often in the i)resence of con- 
siderable free hydrochloric acid, an active growth of yeasts 
may be found. Large colonies may be observed. The cells 
are oval bodies, smaller than a red corpuscle, which have 
a greenish, glistening a])])earanoe when seen with strong 
illumination. Charactoristio budding forms — three or four 
cells linked together, with a jirogressive diminution in size 

* Moacanin. S. **T^obor <1a8 Vorkommon von ooainophilon Zollon im Ma- 
genaafte boi Achylia gastrica.^' Wiener llin. IVchtuschr., 1911, XXIV, 1335. 
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— are common. They may be distinguished with the low 
power, and are easily recognized with tlie high power, dry 
objectives. 

Sarcinte are found in the form of bales or packages, or 
as irregular masses of cells. Like yeasts, they are abun- 
dant in the stomach only in disease. Two sizes, large and 
small, are met with, and the significance of each is the 
same. They are slightly brownish, and can often be found 
most easily with the low power. They are usually associ- 
ated with stasis of benign origin. 

Oppler-Boas bacilli are capable of producing lactic acid 
fermentation, and thus it happens that their growth in the 
stomach practically always results in the simultaneous 
presence of lactic acid in the stomach contents. The bacilli 
are characterized by their groat size and lack of motility^ 
They are long and have a tendency to grow in chains, which 
may at times extend across the field of the microscope. To 
be of importance, the organism must be present in large 
numbers. It is Gram-positive. It is seen without difficulty 
with high power, dry objectives in the fresh, unstained 
preparation. The bacilli are more frequently associated 
with malignant disease than with other conditions in the 
stomach. 

Trichomonas intcstiualis ^ is rarelv found in the stom- 
ach. Other protozoa — lialaNtidium coli, Lamhlia intesti- 
nalis, Ccrcomonas homiuis — are very unconunon. (For de- 
scriptions of theso parasites see i)p. 177-179.) 

Crystals arc of little importance in the stomach. In 
bilc-ting(Ml specimens cholesterin crystals and spheres of 
leucin have been observed. Triple phosphate, fatty acid, 
and oxali(» acid crvstals have been noted. 

* ("ohnhrim, P. * • Infiisorirn Ix'i jjut- iind Ixisartijjt'n Map<Mil»M«l<»n nohHt 
IkMiiorknnjfiMi ih'Iht «lit» so^jonannto Infusiorionontoritis. ' * Dcutttchc nwd, 
JVchnschr., 190i», XXXV, 92. 
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THE FECES 

In the examination of the feces it is a matter of prime 
importance that the material be obtained as fresh as pos- 
sible. If the examination is delayed beyond a few hours 
at the most, it is quite possible, and, in fact, probable, that 
erroneous conclusions will be reached. This is particularly 
the case with regard to animal parasites. It is necessary, 
for example, to examine for amebae before the material has 
cooled ; hookworm ova may hatch in the stool, under favor- 
able conditions, in twenty-four hours. Furthermore, bac- 
terial digestion of food rests, such as muscle fibers, may 
proceed to such a degree within a comparatively short time 
after the stool has been passed as to lead to a false impres- 
sion on microscopic inspection. Were it necessary, exam- 
ples might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

MACROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF THE FECES 

The approximate amount, form, consistence, and color 
of the stool are noted, and also all recognizable pathologi- 
cal elements, such as parasites, mucus, blood, pus, gall- 
stones, undigested portions of food, etc. A simple inspec- 
tion suffices for the determination of most of these points. 

* As reference works in the study of the feces wide recognition has been 
accorded * * Makro- und mikroskopische Diagnostik der menschlichen Exkre- 
mente^' by M. L. Q. van Leddcn Hulsebosch, Berlin, 1899, and to **Die 
Faezes des Menschen ' ' by Ad. Schmidt and J. Strasburger. Berlin, 1910, 3rd 
ed. Both are profusely illustrated. 
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Amount.— The amount of the feces in health varies be- 
tween about 120 and 250 gm. in twenty-four hours. The 
frequency of defecation and the quantity of food eaten 
largely determine the amount passed at any one time. 

Form.— The formed or soft stool of the normal in- 
dividual requires no description. Scybali are the small, 
hard masses of fecal material which have remained in the 
bowel too long and have become abnormally dry. They 
are at times coated with mucus, and not infrequently fresh 
blood may be seen on their surface. The size of a formed 
stool should be noted; the small movements, about the 
thickness of a lead pencil, which are seen in starvation or 
in pathological states of the large intestine, are abnormal. 
In diarrhea the stools are fluid. 

Color.— The color of the stools in health is derived 
largely from (1) hydrobilirubin {urobilin), which is re- 
duced bilirubin; though in breast-fed infants' stools unal- 
tered bile pigment is met with. (2) Food may alter the 
color of the intestinal discharges. With a milk diet, the 
color is light. An unusually dark color results from eating 
blueberries, etc., and from drinking red wines. Vegetables 
rich in chloroi>hyll, such as spinach, may impart a dark 
green or olive tint, (l^) Certain druff^i have a marked effect 
on the color of the intestinal contents. After calomel a 
greenish color may be noted; bismuth salts may cause a 
dark brown or even a black color, due to the black crystals 
of bismuth suboxid. A normally pigmented stool, which 
becomes dark on exposure to the air, is often attributable 
to the use of iron. Similarly, if methylene blue be admin- 
istered by mouth, oxidation after the stool has been passed 
may lead to a dark bluish-green color on its surface. 

Among the abnormal eoloriny matters of the feces, (4) 
blood is of great importance. The extent to which the color 
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is altered depends upon the size of the hemorrhage and its 
source — whether high or low in the gastrointestinal tract. 
Very small hemorrhages in the stomach or small intestine 
produce no perceptible change in the appearance of the 
feces; these are the so-called ** occult hemorrhages,*' which 
are recognized only by chemical tests. On the other hand, 
large gastric or duodenal hemorrhages lead to the so-called 
** tarry" or black stools. A hemorrhage of any consider- 
able size low in the ileum often manifests itself by the pas- 
sage of very dark red clots or fluid, the hemoglobin show- 
ing less alteration than in the preceding instance. With 
rectal hemorrhages the blood is bright red, often unclot- 
ted, and is seen on the surface of the stool, not intimately 
mixed with it. (5) ^'Clay-colored" stools gain their name 
from the resemblance to white clay. They may be due to 
(a) entire absence of bile pigment, acholic stools, with the 
usual increase of fat which accompanies this condition; (b) 
the reduction of bilirubin by bacteria may be excessive, giv- 
ing rise to a colorless compound, leukohydrobilirubin. In 
this case the surface of the stool becomes dark after more 
or less prolonged exposure to the air, and, unlike acholic 
stools, hydrobilirubin is demonstrable; (c) with very exces- 
sive fat content, the normal fecal pigment may be so greatly 
obscured that the stool is clay-colored. (6) The presence 
of very large quantities of pus or of fluid may cover or 
dilute the normal pigment to such an extent that the speci- 
men appears jighter than usual. Pure pus, such as one 
sees after the rupture of an abscess into the rectum, needs 
no description. 

Mucus.— Mucus is present in normal feces, but not in 
sufficient quantity to be observed maeroscopically. Long 
strings or ribbon-like masses of mucus, tenacious and slimy, 
usually slightly stained with urobilin, may be observed in 
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disease, or, again, the stools may be encased in mucus, giv- 
ing an appearance very suggestive of a membrane or a 
sausage-skin. More frequently smaller particles of mucus 
are found, varying in size from a split pea up to that of 
an almond or larger, at times blood-stained or mixed with 
pus or eosinophilic cells. 

Gall-stones.— Gall-stones or other concretions mav be 
found, when present, in the following manner: A bowl or 
other vessel of about one liter capacity is lined with a 
double thickness of surgical gauze of sufficient size to per- 
mit the free margin to extend well beyond the edge of the 
bowl on all sides. The stool is now placed on the gauze 
in the bowl, and the free edges of the gauze are securely 
tied, so that the stool is contained in a bag of gauze. The 
specimen is left in the bowl, which is now placed under a 
stream of running water, where it is allowed to remain 
until all the finer particles of the feces have been washed 
away. Gall-stones, unless very minute, cannot pass through 
the meshes of the gauze, and are, therefore, found in the 
bag. 

This procedure is applicable to the detection of the lar- 
ger fruit seeds, foreign bodies, etc. 

Parasites.— Parasites, such as Ascaris lumbricoides and 
(he larger cost odes, are striking objects which arrest atten- 
tion at once. Methods for the detection of the smaller 
worms are descril>ed in connection with the hookworm. 

INTESTINAL TEST DIET 

In the study of functional and anatomic alterations of 
the intestine, a uniform diet is desirable for manv reasons; 
microscopic and chemical examinations are greatly simpli- 
fied, and there is supplied a basis of comparison which is 
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not possible when patients are free to choose their own 
food. 

The test diet of Schmidt and Strasburger ^ is that gen- 
erally used. P'ive small meals are given, the first on wak- 
ing, the fourth in the afternoon. 

Diet No. I. — In the Morning. — One-half liter of milk, or 
of tea, or cocoa cooked with milk or water. One roll with 
butter and 1 soft-boiled egg. 

Breakfast. — One dish of oatmeal cooked with milk and 
strained, with salt or sugar as desired. Instead of oat- 
meal, gruel or porridge may be taken. 

Noon. — One-quarter pound of chopped, lean beef, 
broiled in butter, rare. A fairly liberal portion of potato 
puree. 

Afternoon. — Same as in the morning, without the egg. 

Evening. — One-half liter of milk or 1 dish of oatmeal 
prepared as for breakfast. One roll with butter. One or 2 
eggs, soft-boiled or scrambled. 

Diet No. II. — For quantitative studies Schmidt and 
Strasburger ^ recommend a diet containing the following 
foods, which must be carefully measured: 1.5 liters of 
milk, 100 gm. of zwieback, 2 eggs, 50 gm. of butter, 125 gm. 
of beef, 190 gm. of potatoes, oatmeal made from 80 gm. 
of dry meal, 2 to 3 gm. of salt. They suggest the follow- 
ing arrangement for giving the food : 

In the Morning. — 0.5 liter milk and 50 gm. zwieback. 

In the Forenoon. — Strained oatmeal prepared from 40 
gm. of oatmeal, 10 gm. of butter, 200 c. c. of milk, 300 c. c. 
of water, 1 egg, and salt. 

Noon. — 125 gm. of chopped beef (raw weight) broiled 

* Schmidt, A., and Strasbiirper. J. Loc. cit., pp. 5-6. Also Schmidt, A. 
''The examination of the function of the intestines by means of the test diet, 
etc.*' (Translated by C. D. Aaron.) Philadelphia, 1909. 

'Loc. cit. 
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with 20 gm. of butter ; the beef should remain raw on the 
inside ; 250 gm. of potato puree prepared from 190 gm. of 
mashed potato, 100 e. c. of milk, 10 gm. of butter, and salt. 

Afternoon. — Same as in the morning. 

Evening. — Same as in the forenoon. 

The authors usually give the diet for three days, occa- 
sionally longer. To determine when the food has passed 
through the intestinal tract, they give 0.3 gm. of powdered 
carmine in capsule with the first meal of the test diet. The 
carmine produces a red color in the feces. 

This second diet, it is calculated, contains 102 gm. of 
protein, 111 gm. of fat, and 191 gm. of carbohydrate. It is 
equivalent to 2,234 calories. 

Weight of Dried Feces.— The feces are dried on a steam 
or water bath. The weight of the dried feces of normal 
adults on Schmidt's diet No. II varies between about 45 
and 62 gm. 



OHEBSIOAL EXAMINATION OF THE FECES 

For chemical examination a fresh specimen of feces 
should alwavs be used. 

Reaction.— The reaction of normal feces is neutral, 
faintiv alkaline, or faintlv acid. It is tested with litmus 
paper, if the stool is formed or soft, a small portion for 
testing should be rubbed in a mortar with a little distilled 
water. 

Pigments.— The normal fecal pigment is hydrobilirubin 
(urobilin). In breast-fed children, however, the bilirubin 
is not reduced by bacteria, and appears as such in the feces. 
In disease unaltered bilirubin may be i)resent in the feces; 
the same is true after active purgation. 

13 
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Urobilin (Hydrobilirubin) 

(1) Schmidt's Test.— A portion of the fresh feces the 
size of a hazel-nut or larger is rubbed in a mortar with 
three to four times its volume of concentrated watery solu- 
tion of bichlorid of mercury. The suspension obtained is 
placed in a covered Petri dish, and set aside for twenty- 
four hours. All particles stained with hydrobilirubin (uro- 
bilin) are colored red, whereas bilirubin becomes green. 
The color change may appear in less than an hour. The 
material may be examined microscopically, when even mi- 
nute particles which contained bilirubin become evident 
by their green color. 

(2) Schlesinger's Test.^— A portion of the stool is 
rubbed in a mortar with distilled water to obtain a thin 
watery suspension. If much fat is present, extract the sus- 
pension with ether twice to remove it. Then treat the sus- 
pension with acid alcohol (HCl 3 c. c, alcohol to 100 c. c), 
and later neutralize the acid with ammonia. Now add to 
the mixture an equal volume of saturated alcoholic solution 
of zinc acetate, mix thoroughly, and filter. In the presence 
of urobilin a green fluorescence is seen. 

(3) Spectroscopic Determination.— The watery suspen- 
sion of feces is acidulated with acetic acid, and is then 
extracted with amvl alcohol. The extract is examined for 
the bands of urobilin (see p. 71). 

Bilirubin 

(1) Schmidt's Test.— This is applied as just described 
for urobilin. A green color denotes the ])rosonce of bili- 
rubin. It ])orniits the recognition of even microscopic bili- 

' Sclilosinjijor, W. Loc. cit. (p. 71). 
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nibin-stained particles in tLe presence of nn excess of 
ui'oitilin. 

(2) Gmelin'a Test. — Tliis test is applioahle only wlion 
a great excess of hilirubin is itresent (Sclimidt and Stras- 
burger). The feces must be examined wliile fresh. A 
watery suspension of tlte material is prepared. Filter 
paper is soaked in tlie suspension, and then a drop of yellow 
nitric acid is placed on the paper. The characteristic play 
of colors is seen about the edge of the drop — yellow, red, 
violet, blue, and green, the last at the periphery. 



Blood 

(1) Weber's Test.— A watery suspension of feces is pre- 
pared in a mortar. If the stool contains mucli fat, this is 
removed by extraction with ether. Then add to the sus- 
pension one-third volume of glacial acetic acid and mix 
thoroughly. If blood is present, the coloring matter is 
converted into acid hematin. The mixture is now filtered 
and the filtrate extracted witli two to three volumes of 
ether. Separation of the ether may be hastened by the 
addition of a few drops of alcohol. Depending upon the 
quantity of blood present, the ether extract shows a more 
or less intense shade of brown. The extract is now exam- 
ined spectroscopically for tlie bands of acid hematin (see 
p. 78). 

{2) The Guiac Test.— If the stool contains too little 
blood to give tiio spectroscopic test, about 2 c. o. of the 
ether extract obtained in "Weber's test is treated with 
about 10 dro[)s of freshly prepared tincture of guiac (a 
knife-point of powdered guiac dissolved in about 5 c. c. 
of alcohol), and 20 to 30 drops of hydrogen peroxid or 
old, ozonized turpentine. The mixture is shaken, and in 
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the presence of blood a blue color develops throughout 
the mixture. The color fades after standing a few 
minutes. 

Cowie ^ reports a ** water modification" which he finds 
more delicate. All glassware should be chemically clean 
and dry. One gram of feces which has been softened with 
as little water as possible is rubbed in a mortar with 4 to 
5 c. c. of glacial acetic acid. To the suspension obtained 
add 30 c. c. of ether, and shake. To 1 or 2 c. c. of the ether 
extract add an equal amount of distilled water, and shake 
thoroughly. Now a knife-point of powdered guiac is i^laced 
in the test tube, and is dissolved by agitating the contents. 
Finally 30 drops of old, water-white, pure turpentine (or 
hydrogen peroxid) are added, and the contents of the tube 
mixed. The tube is examined against a white background 
for the color reaction. If blood is present to the extent 
of 1 mg. in 1 gm. of feces, a distinct light blue color de- 
velops quickly in the ether. With larger amounts of blood 
the color is, of course, more intense. 

Sources of Error. — The guiac test is not a reliable test 
for blood. It is, however, a very delicate test, and, when it 
is negative, blood in appreciable quantity is absent. A 
positive reaction may be given by a great many substances. 
Of those most apt to lead to diflSculty in fecal examinations 
raw meat, chlorophyll, pus, and salts of the heavy metals 
are familiar examples. It is advisable to exclude meat and 
green vegetables from the diet for at least three days be- 
fore collecting the specimen for examination. All drugs 
which might interfere with the test, such as preparations 
of iron, should also be discontinued. A full list of the sub- 

*Cowie, D. M. "A comparative study of the occult blood tests; a new 
modification of the guiac reaction; its value in legal medicine.'' Amer, Jour, 
Med, Sci., 1907, CXXXIII, 408. 
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stances reacting with guiac and similar substances — phe- 
nolplithnlin, aloin, benzidin — is given by Kastle.' 

The value of the test is concisely stated by Kastle,^ who 
says: "The general consensus of opinion among those 
who bflve given this subject their attention would seem to 
be that the guiacum test for blood and similar color reac- 
tions are valuable, especially if they lead to negative re- 
sults, as proving beyond the peradventure of a doubt that 
blood is absent. On the other hand, if a positive test is 
obtained, care should be taken to exclude oxidases or perox- 
idases by boiling, and the salts of the heavy metals and 
other oxidizing agents by chemical methods, and, if pos- 
sible, to subject the material under investigation to confirm- 
ative tests for blood before finally concluding that blood 
is present." 

(3) Teichmann's Hemin Crystal Test.— With a minute 
particle of dried feces, the hemin crystal test may be per- 
formed {see p. 82). With very small amounts of blood the 
test may fail. 

Fat and starch are usually recognized without difBculty 
by microscopic examination. For quantitative determina- 
tion of neutral fat and fatty acids, works on chemistry 
should be consulted. (A new method is described by Folin, 
O., and Wentworth. A. H. A new method for the deter- 
mination of fat and fatty acids in feces, Jour. Biol. Chem., 
1910, vii, 421.) 

Enzymes in the Frces 

The examination of the feces for enzjnncs of the pan- 
creas luis received considerable attention. Tr>-psin and 
amylase (diastase) are most often determined, for their 
relations in the feees are Iwst understood. 

■Riutit*. J. H. "Chemical tMts tor blood." Bull. Ho. SI, Byji. lj»b., 
n. S. Pub. Health A Mar. Hotp. Scrv., Wa^, 1909. pp. 1-02. 
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Trypsin 

Method of Gross ^ for the Determination of Trypsin.— 

Reagents : 

Solution 1: 

Caseinum purissimum (Griibler). 0.5 gm. 

Sodium carbonate 1.0 gm. 

Distilled water 1,000.0 c. c. 

Dissolve by very gentle heating, if neces- 
sary. Add toluol to prevent bacterial growth. 

Solution 2: 

Sodium carbonate 1.0 gm. 

Distilled water 1,000.0 c. c. 

The feces to be examined are rubbed in a mortar with 
three times their bulk of solution 2, until a homogeneous 
suspension is obtained. This is filtered, till the filtrate is 
clear. Ordinarily the filtration causes no trouble, but if 
there is much turbidity from bacteria they settle to the 
bottom, and the clear fluid may be decanted (Gross). Ten 
c. c. of the fecal filtrate are placed in a flask with 100 c. c. 
of the casein solution (solution 1). A few c. c. of toluol 
are added to prevent bacterial decomposition of the casein. 
The flask is now placed in the incubator at 37"^ to 40° C. 
From time to time small portions are removed and tested 
for casein; this substance is precipitated by dilute (1 per 
cent.) acetic acid, thou.c^h the products of its digestion are 
unaffected. Tlie material is kept in the incubator till the 
casein has been completely di.srested. The time is noted. 

The ra[)idity of digestion (and the amount of trypsin) 

'Gross. O. ''Zur Fiinktionspriifimg des Pankreas. " Deutsche med. 
Wchnschr., 1909. XXXV, 706. 
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varies with the diet. It is completed most quickly after 
a protein diet ; with carbohydrate food the trypsin is dim- 
inished, while intermediate values are obtained with a diet 
largely of fat. The examination should be made after pro- 
tein diet; the average time required for complete diges- 
tion is 12 to 14 hours, the normal limits being 8 and 15 
hours. 

Amylase 

Wohlgemuth 's ^ Method for Determination of Amylase, 
as Modified by Hawk.^—** Weigh accurately about 2 gm. of 
fresh feces into a mortar (duplicate determinations should 
bo made), add 8 c. c. of a phosphate-chlorid solution (0.1 
mol. dihydrogen sodium phosphate and 0.2 mol. disodium 
hydrogen phosphate per liter of 1 per cent, sodium chlo- 
rid), 2 c. c. at a time, rubbing the feces mixture to a homo- 
geneous consistency after each addition of the extraction 
medium. Permit the mixture to stand at room temperature 
for a half hour with frequent stirring. We now have a 
neutral fecal suspension. Transfer this to a graduated 15- 
c. c. centrifuge tube, being sure to wash the mortar and 
pestle carefully with the phosphate-chlorid solution, and 
add all washings to the suspension in the centrifuge tube. 
The suspension is now made up to the 15-c. c. mark with 
the i>lmsphate-chlorid solution and centrifugated for a fif- 
teen-minute period, or longer, if necessary, to secure a sat- 
isfactory sedimentation. At this point read and record the 
lioight of the sediment column. Remove the supernatant 

* Wohlpi»iniith, J. (a) **IVber cine none .Mot ho<U» zur quant itativen Bc- 
stimniun); ilos Jinstatim'hon Formont«. ** Biochem. Ztschr., lOOS, IX, 1. (b) 
•* lU'ltrajr zur fuiiktioiiolItMi Diuf^nostik «h'a Paakroas. '* Brrlin, lUn, JTchnttchr., 
HMO. XLVM. 92. 

' Hawk. V. H. ** A mo«lifioati(»n of Woblrjjmuth's inotho«i for the quantita- 
tive «tu«ly of th(» activity of the pancreatic function.** Arch. Int, Mtd., 1911, 
VIII, or>L\ 
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liquid by means of a bent pipette, transfer it to a 50-c. c. 
volumetric flask, and dilute it to the 5Q-c. c. mark with the 
phosphate-chlorid solution. Mix the fecal extract thor- 
oughly and determine its amylolytic activity. For this 
purpose a series of six graduated tubes is prepared, con- 
taining volumes of the extract ranging from 2.5 to 0.078 
c. c. Each of the intermediate tubes in this series will thus 
contain one-half as much fluid as the preceding tube. Now 
make the contents of each tube 2.5 c. c. by means of the 
phosphate-chlorid solution in order to secure a uniform 
electrolyte concentration. Introduce 5 c. c. of a 1 per cent, 
soluble starch solution and three drops of toluol into each 
tube, thoroughly mix the contents by shaking, close the 
tubes by means of stoppers, and place them in an incuba- 
tor at 37° C. for twenty-four hours. (In preparing the 1 
per cent, starch solution, the weighed starch powder should 
be dissolved in cold distilled water in a casserole and 
stirred, until a homogeneous suspension is obtained. The 
mixture should then be heated with constant stirring until 
it is clear. This ordinarily takes from eight to ten minutes. 
A slightly opaque solution is thus obtained, which should 
be cooled and made up to the proper volume before using.) 
At the end of this time remove the tubes, fill each to within 
half an inch of the top with ice water, add one drop of 
tenth normal iodin solution, thoroughly mix the contents, 
and examine the tubes carefully with the aid of a strong 
light. Select the last tube in the series, which shows entire 
absence of blue color, thus indicating that the starch has 
been completely transformed into dextrin and sugar, and 
calculate the amylolytic activity on the basis of this dilu- 
tion. In case of indecision between two tubes, add an extra 
drop of the iodin solution and observe them again. 

^^The amylolytic activity, Df, of a given stool may be 
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expressed in terms of 1 c. c. of sediment obtained by the 
centrifugation, as above described. For example, if it is 
found that 0.31 c. e. of the phosphate-chlorid extract of the 
stool acting at 38° C. for twenty-four hours completely 
transformed the starch in 5 c. c. of a 1 per cent, starch 
solution, then we would have the following proportion: 

0.31 :5 : :1 (c. c. extract) :x 

The value of x in this case is 16.1, which means that 1 c. c. 
of the fecal extract possesses the power of completely di- 
gesting 16.1 c. c. of a 1 per cent, starch solution in twenty- 
four hours at 38° C. 

** Inasmuch as stools vary so greatly as to water con- 
tent, it is essential to an accurate comparison of stools 
that such comparison be made on the basis of the solid 
matter. Supposing, for example, that in the above deter- 
mination we had 6.2 c. c. of sediment. Since the super- 
natant fluid was removed and made up to 50 c. c. before 
testing its amylolytic value, it is evident that 1 c. c. of this 
sediment is equivalent to 8 c. c. extract. Therefore, in 
order to derive the amylolytic value of 1 c. c. of sediment, 
we must multiply the value (16.1) as obtained above for 
the extract by 8. This yields 128.8 and enables us to ex- 
press the actiWty as follows : 

Df ^ = 128.8 " 

This is the method of calculation employed by Wohlge- 
muth. The departure from the original technicjue, which 
Hawk has suggested, consists in the addition of the phos- 
phates to the chlorid solution. The object of this is to se- 
cure a uniform medium in which the amylase may be ex- 
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amined, for it has been shown that the reaction exerts a 
marked effect on its activity. To do away with this source 
of error the phosphate-chlorid mixture is employed. 

Wohlgemuth finds that the normal average value is 
about 150. 

MICROSCOPIO EXAinNATION OF THE FECES 

Unless the stool be very fluid, it is necessary to dilute 
it with water before examining it microscopically. The 
method proposed by Stiles is most satisfactory. A drop of 
water is placed upon a clean glass slide ^ and then, with a 
flat wooden toothpick or other suitable instrument, a small 
quantity of feces is transferred to the drop, and mixed 
with it. During the mixing the slide is inclined and the 
mixing is done with an upward stroke. By doing so all 
gritty, solid particles usually are deposited at the upper 
end, and do not interfere with the spreading of the speci- 
men under the cover glass, which is applied as soon as a 
thin, uniform suspension of the feces has been secured. 
The preparation is now ready for examination. Others 
prefer to examine the preparation without a cover glass. 
The specimen is of uneven thickness, and has the further 
disadvantage that parts of it become dry before the exam- 
ination can be finished. 

The specimen should be searched carefully with the low 
power, and doubtful objects should be examined with a 
dry lens of higher magnification. Among the objects to be 
seen in the microsco])ic examination are remnants of foods, 

* Tjar^o slides, 2 by 3 in., or small glass platos (photographic platos) arc 
convenient for examining feces, as there is less danger of soiling the hands. 
The toothpick should, of course, be burned or placed in a disinfecting solution 
immediately after use. Feces should always he handled as infectious mat (rial, 
for it is impossible to know when one is dealing with a typhoid or other carrier. 
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bacteria, granular debris, cells from the mucosa, from 
blood, or from exudates, parasites, ova, and crystals. 

Food Remnants 

Muscle fibers are always seen in the feces of patients on 
a mixed diet. They are yellow in color. As a result of 
digestion the ends of the fibers are usually rounded, and 
often only small particles remain. In some of the fibers, 
however, the striations are well preserved. Wlien diges- 
tion of the fibers is faulty, their number is greatly in- 
creased, the striations are preserved in the majority, and 
the ends are square, not rounded. 

Fibrous connective tissue may be observed, particularly 
• when there is a lack of free hvdrochloric acid in the stom- 
ach, since the fibers, digestible in normal gastric juice, are 
unaffected by the intestinal and pancreatic secretions. 

Curds may. be seen after a rich milk diet and are fre- 
quently encountered in infants' stools. In the latter masses 
of fat — neutral fat and fattv acids — mav bear a close re- 
semblance to curds on macroscopic examination. 

Vegetable cells are very varied in shape,* and at times 
are mistaken for parasitic ova ]>y inexperienced workers. 
The cells are less regular in shape and not so uniform in 
size as i)arasitic ova. Measurements are not necessary to 
demonstrate the great variation in size; it is quite obvious 
from inspection alone. Often the addition of a drop of 
Lugol's solution to the specimen will stain the vegetable 
cells, or at least some of them, blue. If the starcli has been 
digested, this reaction is lost. The larger sheets of vege- 
table cells cannot be mistaken for anything else. 

' Hulsebosch (lor. cit.) gives excellent illu9trRtion9 of a jfreat variety of 
vejretable cells. Schmidt and Strasburfsfor also show manv of the commoner 
cells. 
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Vegetable spirals are the vessels of plants, which have 
escaped digestion in the intestine. When tightly coiled 
they present beaded borders with a latticed appearance be- 
tween; when drawn out the spiral becomes evident. 

Vegetable hairs are not infrequently mistaken for the 
embryos of parasites. They differ from all known embryos 
parasitic in man in having a perfectly homogeneous wall, 
devoid of cellular structure, with a central canal extending 
throughout. Furthermore, unlike living embryos, they pos- 
sess no motility. They usually have a yellowish tint and 
are very refractive. 

Starch granules are infrequent in the stools. Their 
usually oval shape, laminated appearance, and the iodin 
reaction identifv them. 

Unrecognizable debris is constantly seen in the stools. 

Fat in the stools is discussed on p. 171. 

Bactebia 

Bacteria of all forms are extremely numerous in the 
stools, except in the case of breast-fed infants. With a 
few exceptions, little diagnostic importance is placed in 
their study. In typhoid fever the simplicity and accuracy 
of blood cultures make fecal examination for Bacillus ty- 
phosus superfluous, excepting in the case of typhoid bacil- 
lus-carriers with gall-bladder infections. In bacillary dy- 
sentery a search for the Shiga bacillus may be desirable; 
the same is true of Asiatic cholera. (For methods of de- 
tecting organisms such as these in the feces, the reader is 
referred to works on bacteriology.) 

Tuhercle hacilli are most readily found with the aid of 
the antiformin method (p. 214). It is necessary to cleanse 
the anus and surrounding parts in order to remove the 
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smegma bacilli, as they are normally present in this part 
of the body. Since tubercle bacilli are frequently present 
in the feces of patients with pulmonary tuberculosis, due 
to the habit many adults — and all very young children — 
have of swallowing the sputa, they do not necessarily in- 
dicate an intestinal lesion. It is only when the bacilli are 
demonstrated in mucopurulent or bloody masses that a 
diagnosis of intestinal tulwrculosis is probable. (For the 
method of staining tubercle bncilH see p. 21.3.) 

Teasts, often budding, may grow in the feces, and may 
be quite numerous. They may be present as a contamina- 
tion after the stool has been passed. 

Sarcina and Oppler-Boas bacilli mny be conspicuous in 
the feces. Their occurrence in large numbers is probably 
always secondary to pathological conditions in the stom- 
ach favoring their growth. Gram's stain should be used to 
demonstrate the long bacilli, for other bacteria are so nu- 
merous that they are less evident in the fresh speolmeo 
than they are in the stomach contents. 



Cells 



Epithflial cells of the intestinal mucosa desquamate con- 
tinually. The single small, round, or oval nucleus is usu- 
ally visible in the cell; if not. 3 per cent, acetic acid should 
be added. Normally, epithelial cells are few in number. 
They may be well preserved, but are frequently swollen 
or otherwise degenerated. They are often found imbedded 
in mucus. 

Blood is never found in normal intestinal contents. It 
is only when the hemorrhage occurs in the lower part of 
the intestinal tract that the niorpliologrj- of the cells is suffi- 
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ciently well preserved to permit recognition on microscopic 
examination. Shadows of the red cells may be seen. Clots 
often contain erythrocytes in a good state of preservation. 
For the chemical tests for blood see pp. 159-160. 

Pus cells — polynuclear neutrophilic leukocytes — in very 
small number, i. e., an occasional cell, are not patho- 
logical. If the cells are not degenerated beyond recog- 
nition, the distinguishing feature is the polymorphous 
nucleus, together with the finely granular protoplasm. 
The addition of dilute acetic acid may be necessary to 
demonstrate the nucleus. The cells may be free or em- 
bedded in mucus. 

Eosinophilic leukocytes are never found in normal feces. 
They are most frequently, though not always,^ associated 
with intestinal parasites or protozoan infections. The cells 
are often found in particles of mucus, not infrequently 
blood-stained; Charcot-Leyden crystals are usually found 
among the eosinophiles. 

Crystals 

Crystals ^ are commonly seen in the stools. Those of 
ammoniomagnesium phosphate are of frequent occurrence. 
They are often very imperfect. Crystals of calcium oxalate 
and of calcium phosphate are occasionally found. In addi- 
tion, calcium salts of unknown acids may be precipitated in 
the feces as irregularly round or oval, bile-stained masses, 
at times with concentric rings. Calcium soaps are con- 
stantly present. Cholesterin is rarely observed in crystal- 
line form. 

* Langstoin, L. **Zur Konntnis cosinophilcr Darmkrisen im Saugling- 
Baiter." Miinchen, mcd. U'chtuschr., 1911, LVITT, 623. 

- Tho niaioritv uf these crvstala have been (lescribe<l in the section on the 
urine, to which the reader is referred. 
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Fa(.— Needle-like crystals of fatty acids and insoluble 
soaps are always encountered on microscopic examiuntion 
of the feces. The needles are siiort and slender, and are 
ftenerally massed, so that tlie outline of the septirnte crys- 
tals is more or less obscure. At times they are extremely 
abundant, so much so that they may form the bulk of the 
stool. Fatty acids are soluble in alcohol and ether; soaps 
are insoluble. Fatty acids are further differentiated from 
soaps by the fact that their crystals melt to form droplets 
on warming. Morphological differentiation between tlie 
two may be impossible. Soaps may be present in the form 
of scale.s or long needles arranged in clusters. Neutral fat, 
in the form of droplets, may be found in any normal stool. 
The nature of the droplets may be clear from their vary- 
ing size, high refractivity. and slightly greenish tint with 
strong illumination. To identify them with certainty, add 
to the specimen a drop of Sudan III or Scbarlach R (satu- 
rated solution in 70 per cent, alcohol), by which the drop- 
lets of neutral fat are stained orange to deep orange-red, 
the intensity of the color depending largely on the size of 
the droplet, 

Charcot-Leyden crystals are never found in normal 
stools. They are always associated with the presence of 
eosinophilic leukocytes, though they may persist after 
the ceils have disappeared. They are diamond-shaped, 
refractive bodies, which may be stained with oosin (see 
p. 211). 

Bismuth suboxid appears in the stools in crystalline 
form after the administration of bismuth salts by mouth. 
The crystals are black, irregular rhombs. They are fre- 
quently BO abundant that the stool is dark or even black 
in color. 

Hematoid-iii crystals have been observed occasionally. 
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Intestinal Parasites ^ 

In the Southern States and our island possessions in- 
testinal parasites of one sort or another are the rule rather 
than the exception. Indeed, among the poorer classes of 
the population practically all are infected in certain local- 
ities. The free communication between all parts of the 
country is constantly disseminating the parasites, so that 
they are becoming of greater general importance each year^ 
A description is given, therefore, of the important para- 
sites, whose presence may be determined by fecal exam- 
ination. 

The low power objectives are used in the examination 
of the feces for protozoa, ova, and embryos, the dry objec- 
tives of higher magnification being employed for final iden- 
tification. 

Protozoa — Rhizopoda 

Entameba Histolsrtica.— Entameba histolytica ^ (Fig. 
13C), found in the stools of those suffering with amebic 
dysentery, is a protozoan parasite belonging to the class 
Ehizopoda. When present in the stools, it is most readily 
found by selecting for examination particles of mucus, es- 
pecially those which are blood-stained. The mucus may be 
obtained from the stools after administering a saline ca- 
thartic, if necessary, or by passing the rectal tube and re- 

* The laboratory worker is advised to consult the Bulletins of the U. S. 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, Washington, D. C. Those issuing 
from the Department of Zoology by Stiles and his co-workers are invaluable to 
physicians. The excellent book of M. Braun, **The Animal Parasites of Man," 
translated into English by Falcke, Sambon, and Theobald, is also to be recom- 
mended to physicians interested in the parasites of man. 

'For an excellent discussion of the amebaj of man see Craig, C. F. "The 
Parasitic Amoeba) of Man.'' Philadelphia and London, 1911. 
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moving tbe mucus wliicli clings to the eye of the tube. In 
the abaeuee of mucus, the fluid portion of the stool is ex- 
amined, after givinff the patient a suline cathartie. Since 
the amebic usually become quiescent soon after the speci- 
men cooia, it is absolutely essential tliat the material be 
examined at once, while still warm. A warm stage for the 
microscope is a great advantage, though not a necessity. 




A. Entam^ba roll: B, Entameba t«traccn>: C. En- 
lanicba hisUiblifn: U. Piaimimnmtic; 1. Eploptoam: 2. Eiidoplimin : 3. NupIpub, 
DUclfttT membrauf, rculriolo; 4. Ery throe vtl^B: 5. Vacuole. (Ailnplud Iroiu 

Crwi.) 



In winter, placing tlic mieroseope on a radiator often fur- 
nishes enough heat to keep tbe i)arnsite9 actively motile. 
Entameba histolytica measures 0.010 to 0.035 to 0.070 
mm. in diameter, though young forms which are smaller 
may be found. The majority of those seen in the stools 
are between 15 and 45 micra. The ameboid parasite pos- 
sesses ectosarc and endosarc, which are well differen- 
tiated. The ectosarc has a peculiar greenish color, and, 
when thrown out to form a pseudopod, it presents an ap- 
pearance suggesting that of ground glass. It is highly re- 
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fractive. The endosarc or endoplasm is granular, and con- 
tains one to ten or more vacuoles — the younger forms usu 
ally only one — which are not contractile. If the intestinal 
lesions have been bleeding, many engulfed red corpuscles, 
often in a fair state of preservation, are seen in the endo- 
plasm. The nucleus is not seen, as a rule. The parasite 
is possessed of ameboid motion which, in a fresh, warm 
specimen, is very active, rapid, and progressive, the para- 
site changing its position in a few seconds, so that it may 
cross the field of the microscope. The ectoplasm is first 
protruded to form a pseudopod, and then the endoplasm 
flows into it. A wliirling or circular motion of the endo- 
plasm is not infrequently observed. When more sluggish, 
there may be simply protrusion and retraction of pseudo- 
podia without change of position of the parasite. 

The motility of the parasite is necessary for its recog- 
nition. In fact, it should be a rule in the diagnosis of 
amebic infections, to which no exceptions should be made, 
to refrain from calling any cell an ameba unless actual 
ameboid motion has been observed in an otherwise characr 
teristic organism. 

Simon ^ recommends staining the fresh specimen with 
dilute neutral red. A drop of dilute aqueous solution of 
the stain is allowed to run under the cover glass, or a mi- 
nute particle of the powdered stain may be added to the 
specimen. There is a selective staining of the endoplasm 
of the parasite. Ameboid movements seem not to be in- 
terfered with. The organisms stand out very prominently. 

Stained Preparations. — It is difficult to obtain satisfac- 
tory stained specimens of amebje. They may be stained 
with hematoxylin or with one of the Romanowsky stains. 

» Simon. C.E. '* Clinical Diagnosis/' 7th Ed., p. 214. 1911. Philadelphia 
and New York. 
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Brem * has had excellent results with a technique of his 
own. Cover slip preparations are made from the bloody 
mucus, and the specimens are then stained with Wright's, 
Hasting's, Leishman's, or Wilson's stain in the following 
manner : 

(1) The unfixed specimen is covered with four drops 
of the stain, which is allowed to act for 10 to 15 seconds. 
Since the stain is dissolved in absolute methyl alcohol, this 
fixes the specimen. 

(2) Add to the stain four drops of distilled water. At 
the end of one minute — 

(3) Add four more drops of stain. Again, at the ex- 
piration of one minute — 

(4) Add four drops of water. The specimen is thus 
covered with a mixture of stain and water in equal quan- 
tities. This is i^ermitted to act for 10 to 30 minutes. 

(5) The sj^ecimen is now washed in distilled water. 
(The cover glass should be kept level, while a stream of 
water is directed against its surface. In this way the pre- 
cipitated stain is washed or floated off; dumping the stain- 
ing mixture from the specimen causes the i)recipitate to 
adhere to it.) The specimen is quickly dried by holding it 
over a small flame or by blotting carefully, and is mounted 
in balsam. 

The ectosarc of the ameba* is stained dark blue, the 
endosarc a light blue. The nucleus takes a brilliant pur- 
plish-red color, and bacteria contained in the endosarc have 
a somewhat similar color. Phagocyted erythrocytes show 
a pinkish tint. 

Entameba Tetragena.— Entameba tetragena (Fig. 13B), 
which is also a cause of amebic <iysentery, resembles both 

' The method. <leviwMl by Pr. Walter Brem of Los Angeles, is unpublishod 
and is given here with his kind permission. 
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Eutiameba histolytica and the non-pathogenio Entameba 
coli. Its diameter varies between 10 and 50 micra, the ma- 
jority of the parasites being about the size of Entameba 
histolytica. Like the latter, it has well differentiated ecto- 
I)lasm and endoplasm. Non-contractile vacuoles are ob- 
served in the endoplasm and also erythrocytes, when they 
are present in the feces. The nucleus of the parasite usu- 
ally may be seen very distinctly in the endoplasm — a point 
of resemblance to Entameba coli. The motility of the 
parasite is quite like that of Entameba histolytica. The 
organism is said to stain poorly with Wright's stain 
(Craig). Apparently better results have been obtained 
with hematoxylin and eosin and other stains (Wetmore). 

Entameba Coli.— Entameba coli (Fig. 13A), the non- 
pathogenic ameba of man, may be found in the feces of 2 
to 65 per cent, of healthy individuals after the administra- 
tion of a saline purgative (Craig). It differs from the 
pathogenic ameba* in (a) its smaller size, the majority of 
the parasites measuring 10 to 30 micra in diameter; (b) 
lack of sharp definition between ectosarc and endosarc; 
(c) presence of an easily recognizable nucleus, as in tetra- 
gena; (d) its opaque grayish color, especially well seen in 
the younger forms; (e) the small number of vacuoles and 
absence of erythrocytes in the endosarc (rarely a few red 
corpuscles may be engulfed when they are present in the 
feces) ; (f ) the very sluggish ameboid movements with 
little, if any, change in position in the specimen; and, fi- 
nally, (g) its reaction to the Komanowsky stains, the ecto- 
sarc taking a light blue, the endosarc a dark blue, color — 
just the reverse of the conditions seen in histolytica. 

Resistant encysted forms, bv which the infection is 
transmitted, have been described for the three species of 
ameba? considered above. 
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Flagellata 

Oercomonas Hominis.— Cercomonas hominis. a flagel- 
late, is, like Triclionionas intestinalis, probably noii-piitlio- 
genic for man. It is a pear-shaped organism, pointed pos- 
teriorly, and measures 0.010 to 0.012 mm, in its long axis 
(Braun). At the anterior, rounded end a single whip or 
flagellum about half this length is altaehed. A nucleus is 
distinguishable at times near the anterior end. The para- 
site is actively motile, being propelled liy its flagellum. 
Two or more parasites may become attached to one another 
by their posterior, pointed ends. The fluid portion of the 
stool should be examined. The specimen must be examined 
while perfectly fresh, as the organism dies quickly or 
assumes a spherical form. 

Trichomonas Intestinalis. —Trichomonas intestinalis ' 
(Fig. 14) is a i>ear-sh:iped body measuring 0.010 to 0.015 
ram. long and 0.003 to 0.004 mm. wide 
(Braun). Freund's measureraeuts art- 
somewhat greater. His smallest orgnn 
ism was 0.009 mm. long and 0.00(55 nun. 
wide, the largest 0.0.12 mm. long ami 
0.019 mm. wide. The average of lii- 
measurements placed the length at 11.017 
mm., the width at 0.010 mm. The pos- 
terior end of the parasite is pointed. i'm.ml.uj- ■ ..i-,ut 
Four flagella are attached to the an- ''""' ^-^""^"""-^ 
terior, rounded end, and there is an undulating membrane 
running from the point of insertion of the fiagella to the 
posterior extremity of the organism. The bmly of the 
parasite !s quite refractive and has a greenish, glass-like 




' Preunil. {I. " Trlehotnoiuia bomjau intrMinslis; 
1 iU pathngenicitjr. " ArcK Int. MtJ,. 1906, I, 28. 
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appearance in a strong light. Its motility is often so ex- 
treme that many of the details of structure of the parasite 
are seen witli diffioulty, if at all. The fluid portion of a 
perfectly fresh stool should be taken for examination. 
Trichomonas intestinalis is probably non-pathogenic. En- 
cysted forms occur. 

Lamblia Intestinalis.— Lamblia intestinalis (Fig. 15), a 
third non-patliogenic flagellate i»arasitic in man, appears 
to be of less frequent occurrence than the two preceding. 
Viewed ventrally or doraally, the parasite is pear-shaped. 




It is provided with a cup-like depression or excavation near 
its anterior extremity, by means of which it attaches itself 
to tlie epithelial cells of the mucosa of the small gut. The 
length of the parasite varies between 0.010 and 0.021 mm., 
the breadth between 0.005 and 0.012 mm. It is provided 
with eight flagella O.OOfl to 0.014 mm. long, arranged in 
pairs. The first pair arises from the anterior, the second 
and third pairs from the posterior, end of the cup-like de- 
pression, while the fourth ]iair is attached to the posterior, 
pointed extremity of the body. The protoplasm is finely 
granular. The nucleus may be seen at times beneath the 
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depression. If iiilcstinal jieristalsis is normal or dimin- 
ished, the forms just described may not be observed in the 
stools. In their stead encysted forms, which are not char- 
acteristic morpiiologioally in the fresh specimen, are evac- 
nated with the feces. Acceleration of peristalsis from 
whatever cause may lend to the presence of the active stage 
of the parasite in the stools. 



Infusoria 

Balantidiiun Coli. — Balantidium coli (Parameciimi coli) ' 

is a protozoon which may be pathogenic for man, pro- 
ducing a disease somewhat analogous ■ ^ 

to amebic dysentery with ulcers in the 

colon. It is very common in hogs. 

The parasite (Fig. IG) is ovnl. 0.060 

to 0.100 mm. in its long diameter by 

0.050 to 0.070 mm. The anterior end 

is less pointed than tlte posterior. A 

funnel-shaped peristome is situated 

anteriorly, about which are numerous 

cilia. Cilia are also conspicuous on the 

surface of the parasite. Kctosarc and 

endosarc are visible. The latter is 

granular and may contain fat droplets, 
[ bacteria, mucus, at times erythrocytes and [ins cor]»usclc8. 
' Two or more contractile vacuoles are found in the endo- 
, Bare, A macronucleus, rather kidney-shaped, and a round 
I naicronucleus, situated posteriorly, may be seen. Encysted 
I forms, by means of which the infection is transferred, are 
[ described. 

' Bownan, F. n. " The pHtbogpnrsis nf RDlDntUlium cnli. ' ' Joar. 
d. It. A., 1911. LVII, 1814. 




16. — BAt.&>mtitrM 
coli: m.nupli^uB: li, va- 
cuole; p. piMiitaiiia; 
d, tood most. (Arur 
Lnirkan, Irom BraunO 
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Dipterous Larvae. — Larva? of dipterous insects^ (flies) 
may appear in the feces (myiasis). **They are easily rec- 
ognized. The ringed, cylindrical body, from V2 to 1 inch in 
length, according to the species, broad at one end, tapering 
at the other, and usually beset with little spines or hairs, is 
sufficiently diagnostic" (Manson^). It is particularly im- 
portant that the specimen for examination be fresh for 
obvious reasons. 

Nematodes 

Nematodes, round worms, constitute a large class, a 
number of which are parasitic in man. Their anatomy and 
biology, though of great interest, are touched upon in the, 
following pages only in so far as they are of diagnostic 
significance. 

Necator Americanus,— Necator americanus (Uncinaria 
amoricana), the New World hookworm, was first described 
by Stiles^ in 1902. Together with its cousin of the Old 
World, it is by far the most important nematode parasitic 
in man in this country. It is the causative agent pf the 
disease uncinariasis or anchylostomiasis. 

Diagnosis of infection with Necator americanus is made 
by examination of the stools for the ova of the parasite. 
The specimen of feces for examination should be fresh; in 

* Gilbert, N. C. ** Infection of man by dipterous larva?, with report of four 
cases.'' Arch, Int. Mrd, 1908, II, 226. (Literature.) 

'Manson, P. ** Tropical Diseases." Lon«lon, 1900, p. 603. 

'StiU's, ('. W. (a) **A new species of hookworm (Tncinaria ainericana) 
parasitic in man." Amer. Med., 1902, TTI, 523. (b) *'The sipfnificance of the 
recent American cases oi hookworm disease (unoinariasi^ or anchylostomiasis) 
in man." Reprint, ISth ann. rep.. Bureau Anim. Imlustry (1901). Wash., 
1902. (c) * ' Keport on the prevalence and geographic distribution of hook- 
worm disease (uncinariasis or anchylostomiasis") in the Ignite I States." Bull, 
no. 10, Ilyp. Lab., V. S. Pub. Health & Mar. IIosj). Seiv., Wash., 1903, pp. 
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older specimens — 24 to 48 hoiirs^the eggs may have 
hatched, in which case the emhryos, much like those of 
Strongyloides stercoralis, may be observed. Tlie speoiraen 
is examined with low power objective. All doiiljtful objects 
are examined with higher raagiiificfltion. The ovum of the 
hookworm is characteristic, an 1. when once seen, can scarce- 
ly be mistaken for other bodies iu the st<iol. 

The ova (Fig. 17) of Necator _ 

americanus are oval and possess a 
clear, colorless shell, which meas- 
ures 0.064 to 0.076 mm. hy 0.036 to 
0.040 mm. (Stiles). The outline 
of the egg is sliar|) and clearly de- 
fined. Inside the shell is the yolk, 
which is unsegniented when de- 
posited by the female in the intestines, but usually presents 
two, four, or eight segments or cells, sometimes more, by 
the time it is evacuated with the feces. The yolk is dark 
gray or brownish-gray and finely granular; usually a 
lighter area representing the nucleus may be observed near 
the center of the yolk cells, especially when their number 
ia eight or less; as the cells multiply, the decrease in size 
makes this area less conspicuous. 

In examining a preparation for hookworm (or other) 
ova, a mechanicul stage is a great convenience. About one- 
half the area of the usual :Jxl-in. slide should be covered 
with the diluted feces, and, before rendering a negative 
diagnosis, ten such specimens should be examined (Stiles). 
"... To stop after fintiing a few hookworm eggs is 
not good practice. The examination should be continued 
to find, if present, eggs of other parasites, which are likely 
to be present in small numbers, and to get sumo idea of 
the number. When less than ten female worms are pree- 
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ent, there may be an average of less than one egg to a 
slide" (Dock and Bass ^). 

Special Methods.^ — When the eggs are very few, great- 
er diagnostic accuracy is attained by resorting to special 
methods for their detection. 

(1) Pepper's Method,^ — Pepper has found that hook- 
worm ova possess a peculiar property of sticking to 
glass. If the preparation for microscopic examination 
be allowed to settle, immersion in water will remove the 
greater part of the fecal matter, while the hookworm 
ova stick to the slide. Dock and Bass find that bet- 
ter results are obtained with the method if part of 
the fecal material is. first removed by centrifugaliza- 
tion. 

(2) Stiles' Method of Washing and Sedimenting* — 
**Take one to two ounces of feces, mix with water, and 
place in a large bottle, retort, jar, or any other receptacle ; 
add enough water to make from a pint to two quarts, ac- 
cording to the amount of feces; shake or stir thoroughly 
and allow to settle; pour off the floating matter and the 
water down to near the sediment; repeat the washing and 
settling several times, or as long as any matter will float. 
The last time this is done use a bottle or graduate with a 
smaller diameter, and, when the material is thoroughly 
settled, examine the fine sediment. It will be found that 

*Dock, G., and Bass, C. C. ** Hookworm Disease. Etiology, pathology, 
diagnosis, prognosis, prophylaxis, and treatment." St. Louis, 1910. (An ex- 
cellent discussion of hookworm disease in all its medical aspects, to which the 
reader is referred.) 

* Hall, M. C. * * A c(ynparative study of methods of examining feces for 
evidences of parasitism. '* Bull. no. 135, Bureau Anim. Indust., U. S. Dept. of 
Agric, Wash., 1911. 

' Pepper, Wm. ' ' A new method of examination of the feces for the ova of 
uncinaria. " Jour. Med. Eesearch, 1908, XIII, 75. 

* Loc. cit. (c), p. 85, 
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the egjrs liave settled more miiuerously in the fine sedi- 
ment than in the course material." 

(3) Centrifut/alization. — Simple centrifugalization of 
the diluted feces often gives disappointing results. The es- 
sentials of the method, as given by Dock and Bass,' follow: 
"The feces should be diluted and well mixed with ten or 
more times their bulk of water. This should be strained 
through two or three layers of gauze in a funnel to remove 
the coarse jtartieles. The esaet lengtli of time neeessary 
to centrifuge, in order to throw most of the eggs suspended 
in water to the bottom of the tube, should be determined 
by experimenting with a known specimen that has already 
been washed once or twice and contains many eggs. This 
mast be determined with the particular centrifuge used. 
. . . As the first diluted feces are much thicker than the 
washed feces and eggs on which the working time of the 
centrifuge has been determined, the eggs will go down 
somewhat slower the first time. It is, therefore, a good 
plan to centrifuge double time at first. If. for example, 
the working time of the centrifuge is four seconds, the first 
centrifuging should he eight seconds. This throws to the 
bottom most things heavier than eggs— like crystals, sand, 
large vegetable cells, etc. — nnd nil eggs jireseut. There 
remain suspended in the supernatant fluid nearly all bac- 
teria and fine particles, and many coarse particles lighter 
and more irregularly shaped than eggs. If the centrifuge 
is ran longer, many of these go down, which is, of course, 
undesirable. Pour off this fluid and two-thirds, and often 
more, of the feces are removed hy this washing. Refill the 
tube to about three-fourths its capacity, shake up thor- 
oughly, and centrifuge again, running now only the work- 
ing time of the centrifuge. It is important not to centri- 

' toe. cit., pp. 1T2 rt irq. 
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fuge longer than the working time of the centrifuge, as 
many fine and light particles would otherwise be thrown 
down. Considerable material remains suspended and may 
be removed by pouring oflf the supernatant fluid. Again 
the tube is filled, shaken, and centrifuged a proper length 
of time, and generally this will be sufficient for practical 
purposes. A part or all of the sediment is removed with 
a pipette, spread out on a slide, and examined for eggs. 
It consists of crystals, sand, and heavy, coarse food par- 
ticles, and eggs, if present. . . . Great care must be 
exercised to clean the centrifuge tubes before using them 
after they have had eggs in them. A proper centrifuge 
brush is serviceable. The method . . . permits the 
finding of eggs when less than half a dozen laying females 
are present, and often when only one is present. It is of 
additional service because it permits at the same time diag- 
nosis of infections with many other worms by which fewer 
eggs are laid, such as the tenias, oxyuris, bothriocephalus, 
etc.^^ 

The adult worms of Necator americanus (Fig. 18) are 
found in the stools only after treatment. They are small, 
whitish, grayish, or reddish-brown in color, and have the 
anterior end curved dorsally to form a hook. The males 
measure 6 to 10 mm. in length, the females 8 to 15 mm. 
The stools, collected after treatment, are placed in a bucket 
or other suitable receptacle, stirred with several times their 
volume of water, and allowed to settle a few minutes, when 
the supernatant fluid is poured off. The washing is re- 
peated several times, and, finally, the sediment is trans- 
ferred to a plate, preferably with a black background, and 
the worms looked for. They may be identified by exam- 
ination under the microscope. 

Ankylostoma Duodenale.— Ankylostoma duodenale, the 
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Old World hookworm, is of frequent occurrence in tliis 
country, often associated with Nccator nmericanus. The 
methods of diaj^nosia are those described for Necator amer- 
icanus. The ova (Fig. 17) are identical in appearance. 




FlO. 18.— NBCiTOB 



Measurements show, liowever. that they are a little smaller 
than those of the New World variety, nieasnring; 0.052 to 
0.061 by 0.032 to 0.038 mm. The differences are so sliRht 
that simple microscopic inspection does not suflice f()r the 
separation of the two. The adult parasites are a trifle lar- 
ger than Necator americanus. The males are 8 to 11 mm. 
long and 0.45 mm. wide; the females 10 to 18 mm. long 
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and 0.6 mm. wide. There are certain well marked pecu- 
liarities by which the two species of hookworm may be 
differentiated. 

Strongyloides Stercoralis.— Strongyloides stercoral is 
{Strongyloidcs intestinaUs), the parasite of Cochin China 
diarrhea, first reported in this country by Strong^ and 
Thayer,- has proved to be widely spread through the South- 




FiG. 19. — The Rhabditiform Embryo of Stronoyloideh stkkcoralih. X460. 

ern States, as Thayer predicted. Diaprnosis of infection 
is made by the finding of the actively motile rhabditiform 
embryos in the stool. 

Perfectlv fresh feces should alwavs be used for exam- 
ination. If the specimen is kei)t too long, the embryos 
mav die or mav chancre into the filariform larwT. If the 
stool is formed, fluid about it mav contain the embrvos, or 
they may be looked for in a preparation of the diluted 
feces. Since this often fails, even with heavy infections, 

'Strong, R. P. ** Cases of infection with Stronpyloides intestinalis (first 
reported occurrence in North America)." Johns Iloitkins Hosp. Hep., 1002, 
X, 91. 

'Thayer, W. S. **0n the occiirrmce of Stron^^yhiidos intestinalis in the 
United States. '^ Jour. Exp. Mah, 1001, VF, 75. 
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it is better practice to give a saline catiiartic, if necessary, 
and examine the fluid stools. The embryos (Fig. 19) are 
0.450 to O.liOO nmi. long aud O.OIG to 0.020 mm. thick 
(Blanchard), and have a characteristic wriggling or 
squirming motion in the fresh stool. They are grayish- 
white aud quite refractive. They possess n rlmhriitiform 
or bottle-shaped esophagus. Embryos wliirh liave died 
are, of course, less conspieuoixs, but, if well 
preserved, are characteristic. If the in 
fected stool be kept for one to two days un- 
der suitable conditions of light, moisture, 
temperature, sind oxygen su)»i»ly, the rhab- 
ditifomi embryos may develop into the 
filariform larvip, the infecting stage of the 
parasite. 

Ova of Strongyloides stercoralis (Pig. 
20) are extremely rare in the feces. They 
resemble the ova of the bookworm. In one 
of his cases Thayer found two eggs on daily 
examination of (he stools for several months. 

Hookworm embryos 
which have developed 
in the stools (twenty- 
four to forty-eight 
hours after passage) 
may be mistaken for 
the e m b r y o s of 
Strong;' I oides sterco- 
\ ralis; tlie former 
' never oi-eur in the 
freshly evacuated 
fecea. They are most readily differentiateil by the fact that 
the buccal capsule (Fig. 21) is very short in the embryo of 



<DrnwnwiibLi>iu 
obj. nil. T, ocular 
no. 3.) (A(Mr 
Thayer.) 



u. 21.— Tut KH\Hi>iTikx<iiu Kmiiito or Strohui 

LOIUan KTKBCUBALU llj AND THE KxBHtO O 

TB» HoDKWoRK (21. ShowiiMJ llir (liffcrHDoe i 
iMicUi of UiP buccsl capsule. Dio^piuiiinBUa. 
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Strongjioides stercoralis, relatively long m the hookworm 
ciiiliryo (Stilt's). In caKt' of doubt, a jierfectly fresh stool 
sliould he olitaiiiod after a saline ciithartic, when ova with- 
out embryos an? found witli hookworm infection alone; with 
double infection, botli embryos and ova are seen. 

Students often oonfuse plaut or vegetable hairs with 
(dead or iniictivc) fnibryos. The former are distinguished 
by a straiKlit (■(•ntral canal with liyalin, refractive walls of 
'juite uniform tliii-kiiess and devoid of finer structure. 

Tli<- adult parn-site, wliich inhabits the small intestine, is 
probfibly a parllioi)o;;ouetir- fenuile, and is a rarity in the 
Ktool. It is i|uit<- minute — '2.'2 mm. long and about 0.034 mm. 
tbi<-k. 

Oxyuris Vermicularis.— Oxyuris vermicularis (Ascaris 
ly^riini iiliirix}, tli<* common i)inworm or seatworm, is a small 
n'-rtiiitoi|<-, IJM- males measuring 3 to 5 mm. long with the 
[.o-t'-rlor f-nd curved, the females about 10 mm. long and 
'»,'; turn, thick. The ont (Kig. 22) are flattened on one side, 
iM.-asun- O.orjO by 0.016 to 0.20 mm. (Braun), 
iiikI liavc a elear, thin shell. The ova are de- 
liosiied with the embryos already developed 
witliiri the shell. It is necessary to recall the 
Tiict thai the gravid females habitually wander 
fioiii tilt' region of the cecum and appendix to 
Hic nchiiii, nuns, perineum, etc., in order to 
iipl'ic.-iji|(. dearly the reasons for the methods 
'<(■ 'liMfriositig inl'ection. The crawling of the 
■'.'.Pill iiver iIh> skin causes itching, so that 
M (.;iMy ;-enit,-hes the aifected part. 
. II--.' .,r |iiri\\i. litis may be determined' by (1) 
'" »"' I"! Ilie jidtilt worms (p. 184). Usually 
•"' t'iiiiMl. 'I'Ih' iiiiitei'ial for examination 

■■•■■■•-. .I.,.l. , I, \|,-,ii''iii... ■ ■ Vol. I. 1907. p. 601. 
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is best obtained by an enema given in tlie evening. (2) 
The worms may be seen in the eri'leh, especially if the 
child be examined during the restless period after retiring. 
(3) Microscopic examination of the scrapings of the skin 
about the anus or of dirt from the (inger nails {the ova 
being picked up in scratching tiie perineum) may reveal 
the ova. (4) Eggs may be fonnd in the feces. Fecal exam- 
ination for the eggs of the parasite is the least trustworthy 
of the methods of diagnosing infection. Stiles' statement, 
which is agreed to hy experienced observers, should he 
borne in mind. He says: "The writer's experience is that 
the eggs may be found in fecal examination in some cases 
in which pinworm is not even suspected; but that a nega- 
tive examination is not of much value." Examination for 
the mature worms or for the ova in the scrapings of the 
perineum or finger nails give more reliable results. 

Trichuris Trichiura.— Trichuris trichiura (Trichoce- 
phalii^ (/t.sjOfj; ), the whipworm, is rarely seen in the feces. 
It may be found after treatment has been 
administered. The males are 35 to 45 mm. 
long, the females 35 to 50 mm., three-fifths 
of which is formed by the anterior filamen- 
tous portion (Blanchard). Dia^osis of in- 
fection is made hy finding the ova in the 
feces. The f(/gs {Fig, 23) are oval in shape, 
with a relatively thick shell, which is gener- 
ally stained dark yellowish-brown. At either Fio. 23. — owm 
pole there is a space in the shell, which is tbicwicii*. 
occluded by a plug, the outer surface of which x<oo. 
projects slightly beyond the shell. Within the shell the yel- 
lowish or browiiish granular yolk substance is seen. The 
dimensions of the eggs arc 0.050 to 0.05() mm. long and 
0.024 mm. wide (Blanchard). Though smaller than many 
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otlier eggs, they are, nevertheless, of suffieieut size to be 
easily seeo with the usiuil low magnifications. 

Aacaris Lumbricoides.— Ascaris luinbricoides, the or- 
diunry "roiindworni" of luiiii, is tlie largest of the com- 
moner parasitic nenuitodes. Diagnosis may be made by 
the discovery of the parasite in the feces or vomitus, or of 
its ova in the stool. The living worm has a reddish or 
grayish-yellow color. The males vary in length between 



Fio. 24.— Ovum 




15 and 25 cm., and are about 3 mm. thick. The posterior 
end is conical, and is curved ventrally. Females are 20 
to 40 cm. long and abont 5 mm. in tliiokness. Lateral, dor- 
sal, and ventral stripes run longitudinally along the body 
of the parasite, the first being the most prominent. The 
ova (Fig. 24, 1 and 2) are elliptical and hiive a thick, trans- 
parent shell, which at times appears laminated. A rough 
albuminous coating forms the outer surface of the egg, and 
is usually stained brown with the fecal pigments. The al- 
buminous coating may be lost in some of the eggs. The 
size of the ova varies bet-wcen 0.040 to 0.050 by 0.050 to 
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0.070 mm. (Braun). Unfertilized ova' (Fig. 25) may be 
<>nconutered. They are flatter — much less plump thnn the 
fertilized specimens — the shell is thinner, aiu! the ulhunii- 
abus coating appears to be less abundant. The yolk is 
coarsely granular, in contrast to the finely granular ap- 
pearance in tlie fertilized eggs. 

Toxocara Canis.— Toxocara canis (Ascaris mystax), the 
coiimion roundworm of dogs axuX cats, is rare in man.* The 
adult parasite is much smaller than As- 
caris lumbriroides; the males are 4 to 6 
cm. long and 1 mm. thick, while the fe 
males measure 6 to 11 cm. in length and 
1.7 mm. in thickness. The maximal length 
recorded is 20 cm. (Blanchard). The ova 
resemble those of Ascaris lumbricoides, 
but are more spherical, having a diameter 
of 0.068 to 0.0T2 mm. (Blanihard). 

Trichinella spiralis.— The adult males 
of Trichinella spiralis are 1.4 to 1.6 mm. 
long and 0.04 mm. thick; the females Fia- 25.— Uirr«RTnj««o 

, . n . Oven OP AacAMS 

are larger, measurmg 3 fo 4 mm. m lumbhicoiihs. 

length, with an average thickness of 
I 0.06 mm. (Blancliard). They Inhabit the small intestine. 
I The feces, obtained by active purgation, are mixed tbor- 
I oughly with water, placetl in a tall cylinder, and after the 
Isediment has settled the fluid is poured off. The sediment 
lis tlien jilaced in a dish with dark backgroun<l; the thick- 
s of the fecal layer should not exceed 1/12 inch. The 
I dish is tilted, and any minute, hair-like objects arc trans- 
Iferred to a slide and examined microscopically (Stiles). 

'I«g»>i, 0. T. •"nil! little known atypical f imfpTtiliMHi) egg of AwKria 
imbrieoiaMi" .V. Y. MrA. Jour.. 1907. LXX.XVI, U6i. 

'BlMele. " Uetier einen Full vim AMHm m}"(lai bvim MvUBchrn. 




. IFcfciucfcr., 1911, LVin, 2391. 
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The females may remain in tlie intestines eight weeks; the 
males die within a few days. The embryos may be re- 
covered from the blood (i>. 310). 

Trematodes 

Trematodes ' or flukeworms are fortunately rare in the 
United States, the cases reported being largely importa- 
tions from Asia and Africa. Of those whose presence in 
the body may be determined by finding the ovn in the feces, 
the following are among the more important. The para- 
sites themselves are rarely seen during the life of the host. 

Opiathorchis Sinensis.— Opisthorchis sinensis, a liver- 
fluke, deposits dark brown, oval eggs with sharply defined 
operculum or cap. Thoy gain access to the bowel by way 
of the biliaiy passages. The ova measure * 0.015 to O.Ol-? 
by 0.027 to 0.030 mm. 

Fasciola Hepatica.— Fasciola hepatica, also a liver- 
fluke, is common in many domestic animals (chiefly berbi- 
vora), though rare in man. The eggs are oval, yellowish- 
brown, with distinct operculum, and measure 0.130 to 0.145 
by 0.070 to 0.090 mm. Tbey contain no embryo when ovi- 
posited. 

Schistosoma haematobium, the causative agent in bil- 
harziasis (venous distomatosis), inhabits the branches of 
the portal vein of man, particularly the mesenteric veins, 
and also the veins of the urinary bladder and vagina. The 
sharp-spined ova pierce the wall of the vessel, and thus it 
happens that they may be found in either urine {see p. 

'Stilea, C. W. " lUuatmtcd key lo the trpmato.ie parasites of man." 
Bvll. no. 17. U. 8. Pub. Health & Mar. Hosp. Sen.-., WaBh., 1904. (Illuatra- 
liona and full descriptions of pora/iites and ova are given, together with brief 
clinical notes, keys to the ova, etc.) 

'The moaBoremeDtB of all trematode ova, unless ntherwisp indicated, are 
taken from Stiles (ioft eit.) and are the eitremcs reported by him from the 
literature or hia own observations. 
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118) or feces, or in both. Th* i^ggs (Fig. 2(1) are oval or 
spindle-shaped and measure 0.050 to 0.073 by 0.120 to 0.190 
mm. (Brauii). The shell is clear, usually brown in color, 
and is provided with a sharp spine. The latter is usually 
situated laterally (subterniiiiiilly) 
near one pole of the ovum when 
seen in the feces, whereas a termi- 
nal spine is commonly seen in the 
urine. The ovum contains a cili- 
ated embryo or miracidium. At 
times the latter may be seen 
swimming free in the preparation. 
The stool contains hlood practi- 
cally without cxci'iition. 

Schistosoma Japonicnm.- 
Schistosonia jiiponicum is endemic 
in Japan and in certain jinrts of 
China, and has heen reportetl from 
the Philip- 
pines. It in- 
habits the 
portal and 
mesenteric 

veins chiefly; the bladder is apparently 
unaffected. Infection of the hnig (ova 
in sputum) is rare. The ova (Fig. 
27) are without spino or operculum, 
oval in shape, and measure 0.0(iO to 
0.0f>0 by 0.030 to 0.050 mm. (Braun). 
Each contains a fully developed mira- 
cidium. 

Fasciolopsis Baskii.— Fasciolopsis 
buskii, like Schistosoma japouicum, is 
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an intestinal fluke. It is widespread in Asia. The ova 
measure 0.120 to 0.130 by 0.077 to 0.080 mm. and have a 
delicate operculum. 

Paragonimus Westermanii.— Paragonimus westermanii, 
the lung-fluke, belongs to the class of parasites under con- 
sideration. Its ova may appear in the feces through swal- 
lowing of the si)uta, if they pass the stomach intact. Liver 
infection has also been recorded. The eggs (Fig. 36) are 
oval, 0.068 to 0.118 by 0.048 to 0.060 mm. in size, possess 
a yellow shell, and are provided with an operculum. 

Cestodes 

Cestodes ^ or tapeworms include some of the commonest 
intestinal parasites in the United States. The larger 
worms usually disclose their presence to the infected in- 
dividual by segments, which apjjear in the feces. Micro- 
scopic examination of the stools oftentimes reveals ova 
where infection has not been suspected. 

Tenia Saginata.— Tenia saginata, the beef tapeworm, 
is a large parasite, measuring 4 to 10, even 36 m. in length 
when fully developed. From the mature, gravid segments 
(the segments are hermaphroditic), ova (Fig. 28, 2) are 
deposited in the feces. They are round or oval, and meas- 
ure 0.030 to 0.040 by 0.020 to 0.030 mm. (Braun). The 
shell is rather thick, radially striated, and light brown in 
color. Within it three pairs of booklets may be visible; 
to see them it is necessary to focus carefully, as it docs not 
happen often that all are in the same plane. Tlio mature 
segments or proglottides (Fig. 28, 1) are those usually seen 
in the feces. They are 16 to 20 mm. long and 4 to 7 mm. 
broad, and are characterized by the jiresence of a uterus 

* stiles, C. W. ** Illustrated key to the cestode parasites of man. '* Bull. 
No, £5, Hyg. Lab., U. S. Pub. Health & Mar. Hosp. Scrv., Wash., 1906. 
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with central stem, from each side of which 25 to 30 lateral 
branches are given off; these lateral brandies are them- 
selves subdivided into numerous smaller branches. The 
gross structure of the uterus may be determined by flnt- 
teninitj the sejrment between two jjlass stidfs and hohliuy 
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it to the light. The uterus then stands out in fairly sliarp 
relief. Each segment is itrovided witli a genital pore which 
is found at one side; the jiores alteniate very irregularly 
from side to side. The head of the parasite is cuboidal, 
1^ to 2.0 mm. thick. It is unarmed. 

Xofp.- — From the ova alone it is impossible to distin- 
guish liftwtH'n Tenia saginata and Tenia solium (q. v.). 
The ova of Tenia saginata are quite innocuous to man, 
since the intermediary stage af the parasite, Cysticercus 
bovis, to which they give rise, develops practically only in 
beef — at all events, not in man. With T»nia solium the 
case is quite different. While the hog is the usual host of 
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the Cysticercus cellulose, the latter may also occur in man, 
either from the introductioo of the ova or the mature, 
gravid segments into the stomach. Obviously, then, it is 
very important to handle all intestinal discharges contain- 
ing ova like those described above with extreme care, until 
the presence of Tenia solium is definitely excluded. For 
similar reasons, the patient's excreta should be thoroughly 
disinfected, preferably by burning. 

Tenia Solium.— Tenia solium, the pork tapeworm, re- 
sembles Tenia saginata in many respects. The fully grown 
parasite is 2 to 3 m. long. The ova are 
lound or oval, 0.0.11 to 0.036 mm. in diame- 
ti'r (Braun), with brown shell, radially 
striated. The oncosphere is about 0.020 
mm. in diameter, and possesses six hook- 
li'ts. The egg is indistinguishable from 
tliat of Tenia saginata (Fig. 28, 2) micro- 
>copically. The mature segments (Fig. 
Flu, -';<■ ■<J^Ll■. :.i-^ 28, 3), which are often seen in the feces, 
AMrs^-™^™ 8^^ 10 to 12 mm. long and 5 to 6 mm. 
*"■ broad (Braun). They differ from the seg- 

ments of Tenia saginata in tliat the uterus has only 7 to 10 
lateral branches extending to either side, and they do not 
tend to rebranch. The rostellum of Tenia solium is char- 
acterized by a double crown of 22 to 32 booklets, large and 
small alternating. The head of Tenia saginata, on the 
other hand, is unarmed. 

DibothriocephaluB Latus.— Dibothrioeephalus latus, the 
fish tapeworm, is the third large cestode frequently para- 
sitic in man. The mature jiarasite may measure 9 ra. in 
length. The ova (Fig. 29) have a rather thin, clear, white 
or brownish shell, with a small opertulum or cap. The 
latter stands out particularly well after treatment with 
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I glycerin or dilute sulphuric acid (Blaiichard). The eggs 
I are elliptical, and present granuhu- contents. They meas- 
ure 0.068 to 0.070 mm. by 0.044 to 0.045 ram. (Biaachard). 
The posterior segments or proglottides (Fig. 30) may be 
found in the feces, and at times are devoid of ova. Unlike 
the two preceding parasites, the 
I majority of the segments are 
broader than they «re long, 
I though the reverse may be ob- 
Ber\"ed in the posterior seg- 
[ ments. The dark brown, rosette- 
I shaped uterus, placed near the 
, center of the proglottis, distin- 
L guishes the parasite. The head, 

I which is almond-sha|ied, is 2 to fio. 3o. — Gravid Phoolottw of 
' 3 mm. long and is unarmed. D'"'^>«o«'^'-"««^™»- X4. 
Hooklets are lacking also in the ova, 

Hymenolepis Nana.'— Hj-menolepis nana, the dwarf 
tapeworm, is a very common parasite, especially in chil- 
l dren. Because of its small size, infection with this para- 
site is seldom diagnosed by the finding 
of segments in the feces. The fully de- 
veloped parasite is 10 to 45 mm. long 
and from 0.5 to 0.9 mm. thick. The head 
is round, 0.25 to 0.30 mm. in thickness, 
and presents n simple cro«Ti of 24 to 30 
hooklets. The ova are spherical or oval 
{Fig. 31). The shell is clear and trans- 
parent, at times having a light brownish 
|or yellowish tint. It consists of two distinct membranes 

■RaniQin, B. H. "An Hrronat of tbe tspowormB of Ihe itpnus HymenalFpU 
I ptnultle in man. ele." Rutl. no. !S. Uyg. ImK, V. S. Pul>. HcKllh k Mar. 
BtMp. 8«T., Wttib.. 1904. (A full demriplion of Jhc paruilM, with tbe clioi- 
Ml nptetB of Infection.) 
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separated by an iutervening space, which contains a trans- 
parent substance, more or less finely granular. At two op- 
posite points, usually corresponding to the poles of the egg, 
there is a small, mnmmillated projection, often not ap- 
parent. To each of these is attached a number of clear 
hyalin fibers, which pass out 
th rough the intermediate sub- 
stance toward the outer mem- 
brane. It frequently happens 
that the intermediate substance 
shrinks or retracts from the 
outer or inner membrane or from 
botli, resulting in the appearance 
of a third membrane between the 
, two; in reality none exists. The 
outer membrane is very thin, less 
than 0.001 mm. The inner membrane is of about the same 
thickness, and closely invests the oncosphere, which pre- 
sents three pairs of hooks, usually directed toward one 
jiole (Ransom). The outer dimension of the egg varies be- 
tween 0.036 and 0.056 mm. 
long and 0.0.12-0.042 mm. 
broad. 

Hymenolepis Diminuta. 
— Hymenolepis diminuta, 
commonly found in rats, is 
occasionally parasitic in 
man. The parasite is 
small, being 1 to C cm. Ion? 
and 2.5 to 4 mm. wide. The 
head, which is unarmed, 
0.2 to 0.6 mm. wide. The oi'a (Fig. 3'2) resemble those of 
Hymenolepis nana. They are round or nearly so, and have 
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two membranes. The outer membrane may be radially 
striated. The intervening space between the two mem- 
branes is granular. The diameter of the eggs varies be- 
tween 0.054 and 0.086 mm. (Ransom). 

Dipylidimn Caninum.— Dipylidium caninum is a com- 
mon parasite in the intestines of dogs and cats; a number 
of instances of human infection are recorded.^ The fully 
developed parasite is 15 to 35 cm. long. The head is small 
and the rostellum club-shaped, with three to four rows of 
hooks, about 60 in number. The mature, gravid segments 
may be seen without difficulty with the unaided eye. They 
are 8 to 11 mm. long and 1.5 to 3 mm. broad; their color 
is often reddish. The genital pores are double, and are 
opposite. The ova (Fig. 33) are spherical, and have a 
diameter of 0.043 to 0.050 mm. The shell is thin. The 
uterus contains the eggs in capsules, 8 to 20 eggs being 
contained in each ; they may be encountered in the feces in 
this form (Stiles). Three pairs of hooks are to be seen 
in the oncosphere. 

Pbeservation of Gross Specimens of Cestodes and Other 

Parasites 

Stools containing parasitic ova or embryos are best 
preserved by adding commercial formalin (40 per cent.) 
to a thin watery suspension of the material, so that the 
latter contains about 2 per cent, of formalin. The major- 
ity of eggs are quite well preserved, though thin-shelled 
ova, such as thosi* of Ilymenolepis nana, show considerable 
distortion. Specimens of feces containing the rhabditiform 
embryos of Strongyloides stercoralis may be kept for sev- 
eral years; the structure may be wanting in some of the 

'Lins, J. ''Sochs Falle von Tfpnia cucumerina beim MenBchen.'' Wiener 
kliH, fVchnschr,, 1911, XXIV, 1595. 
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embryos, but may remain characterislic in others. It is 
of interest tbat the formalin does not arrest the develop- 
ment of the ova of Ascaris lumbricoides.^ The writer has 
one specimen of feces now more than four years old, pre- 
served with formalin; many of the Ascaris ova contain 
living embryos. The adult parasites may also be preserved 
in formalin (2 per cent, solution). ■ 



Permanent Preparations of Flatworms 

For purposes of study cestode and trematode material 
may be prepared in several ways. 

(1) Method of Mink and Ebeling.-— The fecal material 
is mixed with physiological salt solution heated to about 
the body temperature (37^ to 40° C). The worms move 
about, and the smaller, such as H>Tnenolepis nana, are the 
more readily seen. With forceps the parasites are trans- 
ferred to a second dish of clear salt solution, in which they 
become free of mucus and feces. They are now transferred 
to one of three solutions for fixation: (1) Alcohol, 50 to 
70 per cent., with or without glycerin; (2) Zenker's soln- 
tion (which consists of bichlorid of mercury, 5.0 gm.; potas- 
sium bichromate, 2.5 gm. ; sodium sulphate, 1.0 gm. ; dis- 
tilled water to 1,000 c. c), or (3) a 2 per cent, formalin so- 
lution; in any of these tlie material remains 14 to 16 hours. 
Zenker's fluid causes considerable slirinking and a yellow- 
ish discoloration. Formalin is best, since the natural color 



a in two per cent. fonnKlin, 
Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 



'Morris, R. 8. "The viabilifj of parasitic 
with Bpedal reforcncB to AscariB lumbricoideB. ' 
1911, XX 11. 299. 

'Mink, O. .T., and Ehcling, A. H. "A method for the proparati 
worniB for Btuiij." U. S. Naval Med. Bull., 1909, III, 267. 
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of the parasite is preserved fairly well with little or no 
shrinkage. The fixative should be allowed to act not more 
than fifteen hours, when the parasites are transferred to 
the following medium: 

Syrup (glucose, 48 parts, water, 52 parts). 1,000.0 c. e. 

Methyl alcohol 200.0 c. c. 

Glycerin 100.0 c. c. 

Camphor, q. s. (to keep sterile). 

The specimens may be left in this solution indefinitely, 
though they are usually sufficiently cleared in 4 to 5 hours. 
The material is now placed on a slide in glycerin jelly. 
After the latter has hardened (24 hours or more), the cover 
glass is sealed with cement. 

(2) Boggs' Method.*— The worm is washed free of 
feces, and is placed in water or salt solution, in which it 
is allowed to die, so that it may be fixed while relaxed. It 
is then placed in a solution of 20 per cent, glycerin in 80 
per cent, alcohol, which both fixes and clears the specimen. 
It is allowed to remain in this fluid in a partially covered 
dish until the alcohol is entirely evaporated. The specimen 
is then clear. It is transferred to a glass slide, and the 
excess of glycerin is removed by blotting paper. Glycerin 
jelly is then placed on the specimen, which is covered with 
a cover glass. In 24 to 48 hours, after the jelly has solidi- 
fied, the preparation is sealed with microscopical cement. 
To prevent curling of the specimen, it may be spread on 
a piece of heavy filter paper before immersing it in the 
glycerin-alcohol solution ; it may be necessary to put a light 
weight on the cover slip until the jelly hardens. 

'Bog^y T. R. Powonal communication, and in Emerson, C. P. ''Clinical 
Diagnosis.'' 3rd Kd. Philadelphia and London, 19 11, p. 444. 
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Glycerin jelly is prepared as follows : 

Gelatin (gold mark) 14.0 gm. 

Distilled water (boiling) 120.0 c. c. 

Dissolve in the hot water and add — 
Glycerin 120.0 c. c. 

Cool to 50° C. and add the whites of two eggs. Heat gently 
without stirring. Strain the mixture through a fine-meshed 
wire sieve, and filter through cotton while still warm. Add 
water to make the volume 240 c. c. and 1 c. c. of pure car- 
bolic acid as a preservative. The jelly solidifies on cool- 
ing. For use, melt it by immersing the flask containing it 
in hot water. 

(3) Creosote Method.— The material is placed in 70 
per cent, alcohol, and then in 95 per cent, alcohol, for 15 
to 30 minutes. It is then transferred to Beechwood creo- 
sote, in which it remains until the tissue is cleared. The 
time required varies with the size of the specimen and with 
the degree to which water was withdrawn by the alcohol. 
Finally, the specimen is mounted in balsam. 

Acddental contaminations through food or drink may 
account for some of the ot^a found in the feces. As an ex- 
ample, the ova of the Tyroglyphus siro (Fig. 34) may be 
cited. This is the common cheose-mito, which may also 
be found in flour and other articles of diet. The mites may 
be found in the stool in addition to the ova. Measurements 
of the ova may serve to differentiate them from those of 
intestinal i)arasites. In cases of doubt, it is advisable for 
physicians to submit the material to a zoologist for deter- 
mination. Such examinations are made at the Hygienic 
Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 1). C. 
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THE SPUTUM 



In the strict sense of the word, sputum refers to the 
expectorated material which arises in the respiratory pas- 
sages between the lung alveoli and the larynx. 

To obtain sputum for examination, the patient should 
be told to discard the nasal and pharyngeal discharges. He 
should be instructed as to the proper receptacle. In case 
the physician does not supply a sputum box or cup, the 
patient may conveniently use a wide-mouthed bottle, which 
has been thoroughly cleansed and sterilized by boiling. In 
cases where a sputum examination is urgently indicated 
but no sputum is expectorated, expectorants, such as am- 
monium chlorid, may be given. Hausmann ^ advises that 
the fasting stomach be washed out in the early morning 
with a view to obtaining bronchial mucus ; he reports valu- 
able findings witli this method. With children it is not 
infrequently necessary to wash out the stomach, examine 
the feces, or place the finger, covered with gauze, in the 
child's throat after a coughing spell and mop out the 
sputum. 

The importance of repeated examinations of the sputa 
cannot be overemphasized. Particularly when looking for 
the tubercle bacillus, if the physical signs or history are 
even suggestive, examinations should be continued. A 
single negative result means nothing. 

* Hausmann, T. ' ' Die Fruhdiaj^noso der Lungentuborkiilosc durch die 
Magcninhaltsuntersiichung/' Dcutsch. Arch, f, Vlin. Med., 1908, XCTV, 595. 
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Amount.— The quantity of the sputum expectorated in 
twenty-four hours varies greatly in disease. An approxi- 
mate estimate of the amount is usually sufficient. 

Keaction.— The reaction of fresh sputum is usually al- 
kaline. An old specimen or sputum which has stagnated 
in the body may be acid in reaction. 

Character.— Sputum is designated mucoid, mucopurur 
lent, purulent, serous, or bloody, as the case may be. The 
terms are self-explanatory. Various combinations are met 
with. Bloody sputa may assume any of the shades seen in 
a bruise. In the presence of jaundice, it must be remem- 
bered that green sputa do not necessarily indicate a pre- 
vious pulmonary hemorrhage; the color is in most cases 
simply a manifestation of the icterus. Bacterial growth 
may at times account for a green color. 

Odor.— The odor of sputa is important chiefly in con- 
nection with putrid affections of the bronchi or lungs. 

Consistence.— The consistence of the sputum is gener- 
ally dependent on the quantity expectorated. With large 
quantities, the consistence is usually thin, though the si)uta 
of croupous pneumonia form a notal)le exception. Simi- 
larly, when the sputum is small in amount, it is usually 
more or less tenacious. 

Air Bubbles.— Most sputa contain air bubbles. The size 
of the bubbles is said to indicate roughly the caliber of the 
bronchi from which the expectorated material is derivcMl. 
More air is contained in sputum from the smaller bronchi 
than from the large. 

Dittrich's Plugs.— Dittrich's plugs are sausage-shaped 
casts of the bronchi, varying in size up to that of a white 
bean. Microscopically, they may be seen to contain fat 
droplets, fatty acid crystals, coll detritus, nnd bacteria. 
A few pus cells and occasionally red blood corpuscles or 

15 
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hematoidin in granules or needles may be observed, less 
commonly flagellates. 

Bronchial Casts.— Bronchial casts are observed in some 
diseases with considerable frequency. Their size is deter- 
mined by that of the bronchi giving rise to tliem. Casts 
are usually branched, and consist mainly of fibrin, in which 
leukocytes, red blood cells, epithelial cells, etc., may be em- 
bedded. If the casts are small, their isolation is facilitated 
by placing the sputum on a white plate, half of which has 
been painted black. By teasing the specimen with needles, 
the casts may be found, provided they are macroscopic in 
size. The addition of water often renders the teasing 
easier. 

Curschmann's Spirals.— Curschmann's spirals occur in 
various sizes. Only the larger specimens are visible to the 
unaided eye. The largest spirals measure about 1 mm. in 
thickness; and are ten to twenty-five times as long. They 
can only be distinguished as spirals by microscopic exam- 
ination. 

Layer Formation.— When abundant, as in the case of 
sputa from bronchiectatic cavities, for example, distinct 
layer formation may be observed. Solid particles collect 
at the bottom, then a fluid portion, with frothy mucus on 
the surface. Frequently strands of mucus dip down from 
the upper layer. 

MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION 

Examination of the Fresh Sputum.— Examination of the 
fresh sputum is greatly neglected. It is as important in 
the routine study of sputa as the various staining methods, 
and may furnish information which can be gained in no 
other way. 
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For the esaniination of the fresli specimen two gla.ss 
plates are required, oue about the size of tlte stage of the 
microscope or a little smaller, the other of the same length 
or even a hit longer, but about one inch narrower. Old 
photogrrnphie plates, when cleaused, answer the purpose 
very well ; they may be cut into any size desired. In place 
of the second plate, a glass slide (3x1 in.) may be used. 
For handling the sputum steel hat-pins are useful. They 
are inexpensive, and are easily sterilized by heating in the 
flame of the Bunsen burner. 

Some of the sputum to be examined is transferred to 
the larger plate by means of the hat-pins. It should be 
so placed on the jilate that, when spread out, all parts of 
the specimen will be accessible for microscopic examina- 
tion. After sterilizing the hat-pins ' the second plate or 
the glass slide is placed over the simtuui, which is spread 
out in a thin layer. Examination is made with the low 
power objective, for the thickness of the upper plate is 
usually greater than the working distance of the higher 
power dry objective. Furth«?rmore, higher magnification 
is often unnecessary. The magnification may be increased, 
however, by selecting a strong ocular or by drawing out 
the tube of the microscope. 

After spreading the sputnm l)etween the two plates, it 
is examined macroscopically on a dark background, and 
any small. opa<]ue masses are noted and singled out for 
microscopic inspection. E.\amination then determines 
whether the particle should lie transferred to a slide and 
studied under a cover glass with higher magnificntion, or 
need for staining, or for both purposes. Cnrschmnnn's 
spirals, necrotic tissue fragments, etc.. are looked for in 

' All iputa BhouM bo considptird ns infrctions material, and handW 
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tliis way. The niacroscopic examination shonid always be 
made, for a great deal of time may be wasted, to say noth- 
ing of overlooking iiuportaut fiudiugs, if the microscopic 
examination is ]>erfoi'med aimlessly. There are, of course, 
specimens in wiiich macroscopic examination reveals noth- 
ing, where microscopic study of the preparation is fruitful. 
But in the majority of instances the naked eye inspection 
of the thinly spread specimen is an important adjuvant to 
microscopic examinjition. 

Yellow Elastic Tissue.— Elastic tissue fibers are most 
easily found by means of the glass plate method. If pres- 
ent, they are often found in yellowish, opaque masses of 
necrotic tissue about the size of a pinhead or thereabouts. 
The fibers may present roughly the outline of oi:e or more 
alveoli (alveolar elastic tissue), single fibers er several 
long fibers forming a network may be seen (bronchial), or 
there may be sheets of elastic tissue (arterial). Often only 
isolated fibers are met with. The yellow elastic fibers are 
readily seen, and are characterized by (1) their uniform 
diameter, (2) sharp outline, (3) great refractivity, (4) curl- 
ing ends, (5) a tendency to branch, and (G) by tlie fact that 
pressure on the slide produces no varicosities or thicken- 
ings in the fibers. 

Fatty acid crj-stals, which may be mistaken for elastic 
tissue, usually present varicosities after pressure, and are, 
furthermore, unlike elastic tissue in that they are soluble 
in ether or KOII. Again, warming the preparation trans- 
forms fatty acid needles into droplets. In contrast to the 
wavy elastic tissue fibers, fatty acid crystals usually pre- 
sent a single curve. 

Curschmann's Spirals. — Curschmann's spirals, often 
visible macroscopically but never recognizable as such, 
stand out with distinctness on microscopic examination. 
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Tliey occur in two forms ; in the one there is seen a twisted 
spiral consisting of delicate, thread-like filaments of mucus, 
in the turns of which eosinophilic leukocj'tes, pus cells, epi- 
thelial cells, Chareot-Leyden crystals, etc., are caught; in 
the other form there is a highly refractive central filament, 
about which the mantle of mucus containing eosinophiles, 
etc., is twisted. The spirals are subject to much variation 
in size. Isolated central filaments mav be found. The 
thickness of the filaments differs in different spirals, but 
in a given specimen it is quite uniform. The finest fila- 
ments are extremely minute, while the largest may be twice 
as thick as a red blood corpuscle. 

Fairly satisfactory permanent preparations of spirals 
may be had by mounting them in glycerin jelly and sealing 
the specimen with cement after the jelly has hardened. 

Dust cells, ''heart failure" cells, Chareot-Leyden crys- 
tals, and other objects may be seen on examining the spu- 
tum on tlio glass plate. The Chareot-Leyden crystals may 
be so small as to escape detection. It may, therefore, be 
advantageous to use a higher magnification in their study. 
For t^iis a selected particle of sputum is transferred to a 
glass slide and pressed out under a cover glass. 

Alveolar epithelial cells, derived from the lung alveoli, 
are constantly present in the sputum. Their shape varies 
greatly, since they are possessed of ameboid motion — a 
fact which is readily demonstrable by examining a perfect- 
ly fresh specimen on a warm stage. They are relatively 
large colls, but are not of uniform size. The nucleus is 
largp and oval. The i)rotoplasm of the alveolar cells is 
rather coarsely granular, but soon undergoes degeneration, 
as a result of which fat droplets and myelin granules make 
their appearance in it. 

The fat droplets in alveolar cells are, like similar drop- 
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lets elsewhere, of all sizes, usually round, refractive, and 
slightly greenish, especially the larger drops. Their na- 
ture is determined by adding a drop of alcoholic solution 
of Sudan III or Scharlach R to the specimen, by means of 
which fat is stained orange or orange-red. 

Myelin degeneration of the alveolar cells gives rise to 
the macroscopic masses in sputa resembling boiled sago. 
The myelin droplets may be large or small, and, un- 
like fat droplets, they are often quite irregular in con- 
tour. At times the center of a mass of myelin appears to 
be thinned. Myelin granules are refractive and have a 
greenish tint, which is more pronounced than that seen in 
fat droplets. Myelin is frequently found free in the spu- 
tum, probably the result of disintegration or mechanical 
rupture of the degenerated epithelial cells. It does riot 
take the fat stains. 

Dust cells are found in the sputum of all who inhale 
coal dust. They are alveolar epithelial cells, which have 
phagocyted the minute particles of coal dust, which con- 
stantly are inspired in a smoky atmosphere. The dust 
appears as dark, brownish-black spots in the cell, which 
may be so heavily laden that nucleus and protoplasm are 
entirely obscured. Dust cells are easily distinguished in 
examining sputum by the plate method. When they are 
numerous, the sputum is stained more or less diffusely 
black. 

''Heart-failure cells" are alveolar epithelial ceils which 
have taken up blood pigment. The name is a misnomer, 
for they appear in the sputum after a pulmonary or bron- 
chial hemorrhage from any cause whatever. The pigment, 
which is hematoidin, appears as light, golden-yellow gran- 
ules, which can scarcely be confused with coal dust. 

Ked blood corpuscles are often seen in a state of preser- 
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vation. If the liemorrhage is an old one, however, the cells 
disintegrate, and only hematoidin in amorphous masses — 
usually in heart-failure cells — or in needles will be discov- 
ered. 

Pus cells, polynuclear neutrophilic leukocytes, are al- 
ways present in the sputa microscopically. The polymor- 
phous nucleus in a cell about 12 micra in diameter with 
finely granular cytoplasm is characteristic. Occasionally 
fat droplets are contained in the cells, or they may take 
up foreign particles in the air passages. In a fresh speci- 
men active ameboid movements may be observed in these 
cells; pseudopodia are protruded, and the granules of the 
protoplasm are actively motile. 

Eosinophilic leukocjrtes, of the same size as pus cells 
and having a polymorphous nucleus, are distinguished by 
their protoplasmic granules. The latter are coarser than 
the neutrophilic granules, and are highly refractive, glis- 
tening bodies. Ameboid motion may also be observed in 
these cells. Free granules are usually present in the speci- 
men. 

Ljrmphocytes, or cells which are identical morphologi- 
cally, are present at times in large numbers. The round or 
oval nucleus with narrow rim of protoplasm and the small 
size of the cells — 7 to 12 micra — together with the non- 
granular cytoi)lasm are distinctive. 

Chaxcot-Leyden orystals are usually found in the spu- 
tum with large numbers of eosinophile cells. They are 
formed wherever eosinophile cells disintegrate. In form 
the crystals are long lozenges. Their edges are clean cut, 
the points sharp, and the crystals have a yellowish or 
greenish tint. They are quite fragile, and the larger crys- 
tals may be broken in preparing the specimen. They oc- 
cur singly or in clusters, and vary greatly in size; the 
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smallest are visible only with the oil-iramersion objective, 
while large cryatnls are seen without difficulty with low 
magnification. On cross-section the crystals are hesagonal. 
Like the eosinophilic grannies, they may be stained with 
eosin. They are soluble in mineral acids, alkalies, and 
boiling water. The crystals may be apparently lacking In 
sputa which contain enormous numbers of eosinophlles. 
This is particularly apt to be the case when a sputum is 
first flooded with these cells. If examinations are made 
from day to day the crystals are found sooner or later. 

Crystals of falty acid, ckolesterin, hematoidin, triple 
phosphate, etc., may he encountered in sputa, especially 
after stagnation. (For morphology and microehemical re- 
actions see the chapter on the urine or feces.) 

MiCBOOBOANISMS IN SpOTA 

Only the more important microorganisms of the sputum 
are referred to in the following pages, and in no case are 
cultural methods described. For this and details of mor- 
phology the reader is referred to works on bacteriology. 

Bacillus Tuberculosis 

Bacillus tuberculosis may be found in any kind of spu- 
tum, for the gross appearance of the sputum in pulmonary 
tuberculosis is in no way distinctive; it may, in fact, be 
anything. If the plate examination shows necrotic tissue 
(elastic tissue), it should be selected for staining, as the 
bacilli are generally more numerous in such material. Oth- 
erwise purulent particles are most suitable for examina- 
tion. 

The preparation for examination is made by smearing 
the selected particle on a glass slide with a hatpin or other 
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suitable object. Or it may be pressed between two slides, 
which are then drawn apart, so that the material is smeared 
in a thin layer on each of them. In the second way prep- 
arations of more uniform thickness are obtained, but there 
is usually some of the material at the edge of the slide, with 
which the fingers or other objects may become contami- 
nated. (This is referred to not because it is a valid objec- 
tion to the method, but because the writer has so frequently 
observed carelessness in this particular point. Still, one 
who neglects such an obvious source of infection is sure to 
make other more serious breaks in technique, and has no 
business examining infectious material, both for his own 
safety and, more particularly, for the safety of others.) 
If the sputum dries slowly, it may be hastened by warming 
the slide gently. The smear is then fixed in the usual way 
by passing it through the flame of the Bunsen burner sev- 
eral times. 

Ziehl-Neelsen Method.— The Ziehl-Neelsen method of 
staining is the one generally employed for the tubercle 
bacillus. The reagents required are: 

(1) Carbol-fuchsin. 

(a) Fuchsin 1.0 gm. 

Absolute alcohol 10.0 c. c. 

Dissolve and add — 

(b) 5 per cent, carbolic acid 100.0 c. c. 

(2) Acid alcohol. 

Hydrochloric acid, cone 3.0 c. c. 

70 per cent, alcohol to 100.0 c. c. 

(3) Loffler's methylene blue. 
Methylene blue, saturated alcoholic 

sol 30.0 c. c. 

0.01 per cent, potassium hydrate. . .100.0 c. c. 
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Method. — (1) Cover the specimen with carbol-fuchsin 
and warm it till the stain steams. Maintain this tempera- 
ture for five minutes.^ Or the specimen may be inmiersed 
in the cold stain for twenty-four hours. It is important 
to overstain the preparation with carbol-fuchsin, for at 
best many of th(» bacilli are decolorized. With light stain- 
ing, when only a few bacilli are present, they may be missed 
entirely (L. Brown). 

(2) Eemove the excess of stain by washing in running 
water. 

(3) Decolorize in acid alcohol, until only the thickest 
parts of the smear have a faint pinkish tint. 

(4) Again wash in water. (Return to the acid alcohol 
if the spoeimon becomes pink after washing.) 

(5) Stain with Loffler's methylene blue 5 to 20 seconds. 

(6) Wash in water, dry the preparation in the air or 
between sheets of blotting paper. Examine in immersion 
oil. 

The tubercle l)aeilli are stained red; all else is blue. 

Antiformin Method for the Detection of Tubercle Ba- 
cilli.— In 1908 Uhlenhuth and Xylander^ made the impor- 
tant discovery that antiformin possesses the peculiar prop- 
erty of dissolving all bacteria except those which are acid- 
fast, to which class the tubercle bacillus belongs. Applied 
to the sputum, they found that, in addition to the major- 
ity of bacteria, the great mass of the sputum is also lique- 
fied. By the use of antiformin it is, therefore, possible to 
examine a large quantity of sputum and thus to concen- 
trate the tubercle bacilli present in it. The method is val- 

* The copper bar used in blood work is coDvenient for heating the specimen. 
The stain must be replenished from time to time as it evaporates, to prevent 
burning the specimen. 

^Uhlenhuth and Xylander. *' Antiformin, ein bakterienauflosendes Desin- 
fektionsmittel.'' Berlin, klin, Wchnschr,, 1908, XLV, 1346. 
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uahle in those cases where the ordinary technique fails to 
demonstrate bacilli. A number of methods have been de- 
scribed for the use of antiformin, of which the following 
have been found serviceable: 

(1) Loffler's Method.^ — The quickest method for the 
use of antiformin with sputum, and one which is well 
adapted to clinical work, has been described by Loffler. 
With this procedure the examination may be completed in 
a comparatively short time. A quantity of sputum (5 to 
20 c. c.) is measured, placed in a beaker or flask of .Jena 
glass with an equal volume of 50 per cent, antiformin, and 
boiled. Solution of the sputum occurs almost at once, the 
fluid foaming and turning light brown. To 10 c. c. of the 
cooled solution, which is sterile,, add 1.5 c. c. of a mixture 
composed of 1 volume of chloroform and 9 volumes of al- 
cohol. After shaking thoroughly, the specimen is centrifu- 
galized for about fifteen minutes (the time varies with the 
speed of the centrifuge). The chloroform is thrown to the 
bottom of the tube, and on its surface the sediment col- 
lects. The supernatant fluid is poured off and the sediment 
transferred with a clean pipette to a glass slide. The ex- 
cess of fluid is removed with filter paper, and a small drop 
of egg albumin (which may be preserved by the addition 
of 0.5 per cent, carbolic acid) is mixed with the sediment, 
which is spread on the slide, fixed, and stained in the usual 
manner. The original sputum may be substituted for egg 
albumin as the fixative; it is, indeed, preferable, since a 
more comi)lete examination of the sputum is possible. 

The tu])orolo ])acilli are said to be killed with this method 
(Loffler). 

' Liifflcr, F. * ' Ein neucs Anreicherunffsverfahrcn zum farborischon Nacb- 
weiso sparlicher Tuborkelbazillen. " Deutsche mrd. JVchnschr., 1910, XXXVI, 
1987. Also Williamson, C. S. "The value of the LoefBer method of sputum 
examination/' Jour, A, M, A., 1912, LVIII, 1005. 
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As a counterstain Loffler uses malachite green (0.1 per 
cent, aqueous solution). 

(2) Paterson's^ Method. — Paterson adds to 10 c. c. of 
sputum 2.5 c.c. of antiformin,^ giving a 20 per cent, strength 
of the latter. If the sputum is very thick or tenacious, or 
insuflScient in quantity, a smaller amount is diluted to 10 
c. c. with distilled water.^ Solution of the sjiutum occurs 
rapidly. The mixture is poured into centrifuge tubes, 
which have been kept in potassium bichromate and sul- 
phuric acid,** and rinsed with distilled water just before 
using. The tubes are stoppered with unused corks, shaken 
vigorously, and set aside for 24 hours at room temperature 
or for 4 to 6 hours at ST" C. The tubes are again shaken 
and then centrifugalized. The supernatant fluid is poured 
off, the tubes refilled with sterile j)hysiological salt solu- 
tion, a^ain corked, shaken, and centrifugalized. The wash- 
ing is done a second time to rid the sediment of all alkali ; 
otherwise it does not adhere well to the glass. The sedi- 
ment is then transferred to a slide, smeared, fixed, and 
stained by the Ziehl-Neelsen method. 

'Paterson, R. C. "A report on the use of 'antiformin* for the detection 
of tubercle bacilli in the sputum, etc." Jour. Med. Bescarch, 1910, XXII, 315. 

"The composition of antiformin« according to Paterson, is equal parts of 
15 per cent, solution of sodium hydrate and of liquor soda? chlorinat© (B. P.). 
The latter is prepared as follows : 

Sodium carbonate 600.0 gm. 

Chlorinated lime 400.0 gm. 

Distilled water 4,000.0 c. c. 

Dissolve the sodium carbonate in 1.000 c.c. of distilled water. Triturate 
thoroughly the chlorinated lime in the remainder of the water. Filter. Mix 
the two and filter again. There is formed an alkaline, almost colorless liquid 
with a strong odor of chlorin. It keeps well. 

•Before this is done, the existence of acid-fast bacilli in the distilled 
water should be excluded — a troublesome source of error at times, as shown by 
W. Brem {Jour. A. M. A., 1909, LHI, 909). 

*Rub up some potassium bichromate with sulphuric acid for two minutes, 
allowing the acid to take up as much of the bichromate as it will. Pour off the 
acid and repeat the process. 
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The washing with salt solution may be dispensed with. 
The sediment, which consists of debris, swollen and dis- 
torted cells, etc., is fixed to the slide with diflSculty because 
of the alkali, but this may be overcome by first smearing 
the slide with some of the original sputum or with egg 
white (preserved by the addition of 0.5 per cent, pure car- 
bolic acid). The original sputum is to be preferred, since 
the other elements present in it may thus be studied. 

The tubercle bacilli are not killed and the sediment 
should, therefore, be handled with the usual precautions. 

The method is valuable for obtaining material for ani- 
mal inoculation or for cultures. 

(3) Boardman's Method.^ — The following procedure 
has been found satisfactory by Boardman: Fifteen to 20 
c. c. of sputum are placed in a conical specimen glass, and 
antiformin is added sufficient to make a 20 per cent, 
strength of the latter. After the solution has become homo- 
geneous and watery in consistence, an equal volume of 95 
per cent, alcohol is added. By this means sedimentation is 
facilitated, since the specific gravity of the mixture is less 
than 1.000. After stirring, allow it to stand till sedimenta- 
tion is complete. The clear supernatant fluid is poured off 
(into a disinfecting solution), and smears are made of the 
sediment on a glass slide, using some of the original sputum 
as a fixative. The specimen is then fixed with heat and 
stained in the usual way. 

Diplococcus PneumonicB 

The pnemnococcus, found not infrequently in the upper 
respiratory passages of healthy individuals, is often con- 

* Boardman, W. W. * ' The use of antiformin in the examination of the 
sputum for the tubercle bacillus.'' Johns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., 1911, XXII, 
269. 
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spicuous in the sputum of acute lobar pneumonia and other 
conditions. It is a Gram-positive organism, whose capsule 
may be seen after staining with Gram's method. 

Oram's Method of Staining. 

Reagents: 1. Anilin water gentian violet. 

Ten c. c. of anilin oil are shaken with 100 c. c. of dis- 
tilled water till a milky emulsion is secured. After stand- 
ing five minutes, it is filtered through a wet filter. To the 
filtrate, which should contain no large oil drops, add 11 
c. c. of saturated alcoholic solution of gentian violet and 
10 c. c. of absolute alcohol. The solution keeps not more 
than 8 to 10 days (Schmorl). 

2. Gram's iodin solution: 

lodin 1.0 gm. 

Potassium iodid 2.0 gm. 

Distilled water 300.0 c. c. 

Method. — (1) Stain the heat-fixed smear in anilin water 
gentian violet 1 to 3 minutes. 

(2) Wash quickly in water. 

(3) Cover the specimen with Gram's iodin solution 
about 1^2 nainutes. 

(4) Decolorize in absolute alcohol until the preparation 
has a grayish or yellowish color — usually about 5 minutes. 
(The specimen may now be dried and examined. If a 
counterstain is desired, the further steps are carried out.) 

(5) Wash in water. 

(6) Stain with 0.2 per cent, aqueous solution of Bis- 
marck brown 1 minute. 

(7) Wash in water, dry in the air or blot, and examine 
in immersion oil. 

The pneumococci and all other Gram-positive organisms 
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are stained blue, the remaining bacteria and cell nuclei 
are brown. 

The pneumococcus or Diplococcus pneumoniae grows in 
pairs. The long axes of the organism are placed end to 
end. 

For demonstration of the capsules, Welch's method 
may be employed. 

Welch's Capsule Stain.— (1) Flood the fixed smear with 
glacial acetic acid, and immediately pour it off. 

(2) Wash off the acid with anilin water gentian violet. 

(3) Wash in 2 per cent, sodium chlorid solution, and 
examine the wet specimen. 

Bacilltis Influenzte 

Bacillus influenzcB is a very minute bacillus, which often 
exhibits polar staining. It may be found free in the spu- 
tum or within pus or epithelial cells. It decolorizes by 
Gram's method of staining and, therefore, takes the coun- 
terstain. It may be stained satisfactorily with carbol-fuch- 
sin. The stain is diluted 1:10 with distilled water, and 
allowed to act for ten minutes or longer. Cultural methods 
are required for the complete identification of Bacillus in- 
fluenzae. It grows on media containing blood. 

Bacillus Diphtherite 

Bacillus diphtheruB, though not usually found in the 
sputum, may be considered here. In examining for it the 
membrane is brushed with a sterile swab, with which, after 
inoculating tubes of LoflBer's serum, smears may be made 
on glass slides. The smears may show the organism, but 
in any case it is better to examine a culture on blood serum 
which has been incubated at body temperature for 9 to 18 
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hours. From a fresh culture, of the age given above, the 
organisms exhibit polar staining. Usually two deeply 
staining bodies are seen in a bacillus at either pole, though 
there may be but one or as many as three. Chains are for 
the most part lacking; frequently the bacilli are placed 
with their long axes parallel. The polar staining is beau- 
tifully demonstrated with Neisser's method. 
Neisser's Staining Method. 

Reagents : 

(1) Methylene blue 1.0 gm. 

Alcohol, 90 per cent 20.0 c. c. 

Dissolve and then add — 

Distilled water 950.0 c. c. 

Acetic acid, glacial 30.0 c. c. 

(2) Vesuvin (Bismarck brown) 2.0 gm. 

Boiling distilled water 1,000.0 c. c. 

Dissolve. Filter after the solution cools. 

Method. — (1) Stain in methylene blue solution 1 to 3 
seconds. 

(2) Wash quickly in water. 

(3) Stain in vesuvin 8 to 5 seconds. 

(4) Wash (luickly in water, blot dry, and examine in 
oil. 

The diphtheria bacilli are slender rods, often having a 
slight bend. They are stained light brown, with one to 
three granules, which take a dark blue color. Parallel 
pairs of bacilli are characteristic. Chain formation is 
lacking. Other bacteria, which are present in the smear, 
are stained light brown, so that the blue polar bodies of 
Bacillus diphtheriae are striking and characteristic. 
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Beall's Method.^— The polar bodies may be demon- 
strated well by Beall 's method. 

(1) Overstain the specimen with anilin water gentian 
violet % to y2 minute. 

(2) Wash in water. 

(3) Decolorize with 10 per cent, glacial acetic acid till 
little color remains. This is controlled under the micro- 
scope. 

(4) Wash in water, blot dry, and examine in immersion 
oil. 

All Gram-negative organisms are decolorized, and most 
of those which are Gram-positive. The polar staining is 
intense, and diphtheria bacilli stand out prominently. 
Practically all other organisms are decolorized more or 
less completely. 

Actinomyces Bovis 

Actinomyces bovis (Fig. 35), the ray fungus, which 
is the causative agent in '* lumpy jaw" of cattle, is 
occasionally parasitic in man. The lungs are often the 
site of infeetion.2 The sputum is characteristic. Claypole 
studied the series of cases reported by Bridge, and de- 
scribes the sputum as follows: ''In the majority of cases 
the sputum is characteristic and of two types: (1) glairy, 
mucilaginous, often quite watery; (2) purulent, more or 
less bloody, more or less — sometimes intensely — fetid. 
Both types may be found sparingly or in abundance. 
. . . The small granules (of the fungus), usually the 
size of a very small pinhoad, can be picked out with a 

*An unpublished method of Dr. H. K. Beall of Fort Worth, Texas, 
throujj^h whose kindness it is given here. 

*For a review of the subject, see Bridge, N. ' * Streptothricosis (actino- 
mycosis) of the lungs." Jour. A, M, A., 1911, LVII, 1501. 
IG 
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needle and put oo a slide for examination. They are quite 
tough, and can be washed free of debris by pntting them 
in a dish of water and squirting them vigorously up and 
down a pipette. ..." 

"Under low magnification the yellow color is marked; 
to the naked eye the fungus is grayish-white. The edge 
is always darker, even shading 
into a brown ; toward the center 
it grows lighter. From this light, 
almost homogeneons center, th? 
characteristic radiations arise. 
Higher magnification shows tho 
center to be a mass of pale, rad:- 
_. „^ . ating threads, the mycelia, and at 

Fia.35. — AmNOMTCEa HomniB, " 

ShowinoCllb-shapedEx- the edges a mass of threads and 

TREMITIES TO THE RaYB. ■ X. il_ !• 1 

(Fnwh preparation.) (After COCCI. Both myCelia and COCCI 

'^''°^'> may be stained with methylene 

blue, the former frequently being Ijanded light and dark in 
segments, sometimes granular throughout." 

Streptotkrix Eppengeri 

Streptotkrix eppengeri is an organism related to the 
preceding. In the case described by Warthin and Olney ' 
a filamentous, branching organism was found. Usually the 
mycelia were tangled and interwoven. No conical or club- 
shaped terminations were found, as in Actinomyces bovis. 
The threads, stained with carbolfuchsin, were not decol- 
orized after treatment with 25 per cent, nitric or snl)>liurie 
acids, though the stain was largely removed by washing in 
95 per cent, alcohol. 

'Warthin, A. S., nnil Olney. IT. 8. "Pulmonary Btreptothricoais. " Amcr. 
Jour. Med. Sci., 1004, CXXVIII, 637. 
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Blast omt/celes 

Blastomycetes (Fig. Sfi) have been found in the spu- 
tum in a number of oases. "In unstained preparations of 
pus and tissue the organisms appear as round or oval 




bodies with a double fonloure<], liif,'iily refractive capsule. 
Within the capsule, in many iustanees, granules or spore- 
Uke bodies can be distinguished. The addition of a 1 to 
10 per cent, solution of |H)t«ssiuni hydrate to the si>ecimen 
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under examination facilitates the recognition of these 
bodies. In stained sections the double-coutoured, homo- 
geneous capsule is usually seijarated from a finely or 
coarsely granular protoplasm liy a olear space of varying 
width. Vacuoles of different sizes are foand in some or- 
ganisms. In both pus aud tissue organisms in pairs or id 
various stages of budding are commonly seen. The para- 
site, as a rule, varies in size from 7 to 20 micra, though 
slightly smaller and much larger forms occur in some 



Animal. Parasites in the Sputum 

In this country animal jiarasites are comparatively rare 
in the respiratory passages, though probably more common 
than is generally supimsctl. 

Entameba histolytica (Fig. 12) may be encountered 
in the sputum as the result of rupture of 
an amebic liver abscess iuto the bronchial 
tree. The organism is identical with that 
found in tlie feces (q. v.). Perfectly fresh 
sputum should be examined^when possi- 
lile, with a warm stage. 

Entameba tetragena (Fig. 12) occurs 
in the sputum under the same oonditione 
as Eutamolm histolytica. 

Trichomonads (Fig. 13) and cerco- 
monads are occasionally found in tlic sputa, usually in ma- 
terial which lias stagnated in the luug. 

Paragonimus westennanii, the Inng-Iluke, the cause of 
"parasitic hemoptysis," is rare in this country, common 

'Montgomery, F. H., and Ormsby. O. S. ■'Systemic blnHtoinyeiiais. " 
Arch. I«l. Mfil., 1908. ir, I. See also noktoen, L. "Systeniin blastomycoBis 
and coccidioidal grauuloma." Jour. A. M. A., IPD", XLIX, 1071. (Litera- 
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in Japnn and parts of China. Diagnosis is made by find- 
ing tlie ova (Fig. 37) in tlie frosli sputum {see p. 194). 

Echinococcus cyst, thougli oonuuon in certain parts of 
the world, is oxcessivoly rare in tliis country. Diagnosis 




Fio, 3S. - Ski>iiient Fiiriu Ki ULNoriHViiH PvHT. AUivo mid lo Ihp left nn- two 
deilcn.THl«l wiilii-iit (X iilxiut Oil): (u tht> riiilit is n rniwti tif huoklota (XWO); 
bduw arr hiHiklct.' <i( utiumiul ahapcn aud u lunull luiua of choleateiiu cryalala 
(X4(X». (Aftfr Eiiivnou.) 

may be made afti'r rnptnre of the cyst into the bronchi 
by (!) the fmdinf!; of daughlcr cysts, (2) scolices, (.1) liook- 
lets, or (4) jiarts of the membrane in tlie s|mtiim (Fig. 38). 
Tlie material may arise from a hepatic cyst which has rup- 
tured through the diaphragm into the air passages. 
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THE BLOOD 



Obtaining Blood for Examination,— Blood for counts, 
etc., is obtained most conveniently from the lobe of the 
ear or the ball of the finger. The ear is, on the whole, more 
satisfactory than the finger. It is easily accessible, the flow 
of blood is as good, and it is much less sensitive to pain 
than the finger. There is also less likelihood of infection 
of the small wound through contact with dirty objects. For 
counts or hemoglobin determinations, blood should not be 
drawn from a part of the body which is cyanotic, because 
concentration of tlie blood may occur, producing results 
which are misleading (too high). 

Blood Stickers.— A nimiber of satisfactor\' blood stick- 
ers are on the market, and require no special description. 
In default of these a Hagedorn needle may be used. Bass * 
has recently described a simple arrangement consisting of 
a straight surgical needle moimted in a cork. When not 
in use, the needle is carried in a small vial filled with al- 
cohol. A sharp steel pen, one of whose prongs has been 
broken off, may be employed as a sticker. The sticker 
should always be perfectly clean, in addition to being ster- 
ile. Dried blood on the point, even a very small amount of 
it, makes a sharj) instrument seem dull. 

Method. — Tlio skin of the ear or finger and the sticker 
are cleaned with alcohol or ether, which is allowed to evapo- 

*Bas9. C. C. **A practical, inexpensive, aseptic blooilstiokor. " Med. 
Becord, 1910, LXXVIII, 53S. 
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rate completely. The skin is then pierced. The point of 
the sticker should be held close to the skin and pushed in 
rather quickly; beginners frequently make a siulden stab a* 
the part from a distance of several inches, either missing 
the skin entirely or producing an unnecessarily deep wound. 
The wound must be such that the blood flows freely from it ; 
squeezing the tissues to obtain blood is not permissible, 
since the blood is thereby diluted with lymph. 



COUNTING THE BLOOD CORPUSCLES 

The Hemocytometer. — In blood eounting the standard 
instrument in universal use is the liemocvtometer of Thoma 




Fio. 39.— Tbc Thoma-Zbihb 



{Fig. 39). The instrument as originally designed by 
Thoma was not satisfactory for the enumeration of the 
leukocytes, and, as a result of this, numerous modifications 
of the Thoma rnlinp of the counting chamber have been 
brought forward.' Tlie change consists in an increase of 

' The writpr Ipsnia from <1cHleni in lalHirmtory lapplies tfani thnr are forewl 
to k«ip tho orij(iii«l (ountinK rbflmlwr in rtnek. ■inrc phTsirians sperify 
"ThomsZciM" in pnlprinir. This is ilunliltpiiii ilwe to tlip fafl thai ttxt pur- 
eKaarn iir* nnfamiliar with the miifh more praeliFBl nilinpi — moiliBcations o( 



tbe Tfaona— nhirh a 



! mentioned alwrc. 
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the ruled area from 1 sq. mm. to 9 sq. mm. Neuliauer, 
Tiirk, Zappert-Ewing, and others have devised nilings, 
which are designated by their names. The writer prefers 
the Neiihaner ruling (Fig. 40). In a!! the modifications 
the central square millimeter retains the original ruling of 
Thoma. The addi- 
tional eight square 
millimeters 6 u r - 
round it, and are 
solely for greater 
accuracy and con- 
venience in counting 
the white cor- 
puscles. 

The RuLiiTO of 
THE Counting 
Chambeb. — T here 
is, then, a ruled area 
3 mm. on a side or 
9 sq. mm. (Fig. 40). 
This area is divided 
into nine large squares, each of which is 1 mm. on a side 
or 1 sq. mm. The central sqnare millimeter, which is used 
for counting the erythrocytes, is subdivided into 400 small 
squares, each of which is ^ mm. on a side, and has, there- 
fore, an area of-j^sq. mm.' By means of double lines 
these smallest squares are grouped into blocks of twenty- 
five, a convenient unit to employ in counting. The ruling 
of the remaining eight large squarps (1 sq, mm. each) varies 
according to the design selected. For the leukocyte count 
the entire nine square millinaeters may he used. 

•This is always indicated on th« glass alide of tlie counting chamber — 
T^qmm." The depth is also given — "Tiefe 0.100 mm." 






Flo. 40.^The NEtjBAtrcB Rolino or the Hemo- 
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Construction op the Counting Chamber (Fig. 39). — 
The ruling is on a glass disc (B) which is mounted on a 
heavy glass slide (o). The disc is surrounded by a glass 
table (W), also attached to the slide, the surface of which 
is exactly one-tenth (0.1) of a millimeter above that of the 
ruled disc. A moat (r) about 2 mm. wide separates the 
disc from the table. When the cover glass (D), which is 
supplied with the apparatus, is placed upon the glass table, 
it thus forms a space between its under surface and the 
surface of the ruled disc, which is 0.1 mm. deep. 

The Diluting Pipettes. — Since whole blood is much too 
thick to permit direct enumeration of its corpuscular ele- 
ments, pipettes with which accurate dilutions of the blood 
can be made are required. Two pipettes are furnished 
with the complete hemocytometer, one for the red cells, the 
other for the white. Each consists (Fig. 39) of a capillary 
tube, which opens into a bulb containing a glass pearl. 
The capillary tube is divided into 10 equal parts. In the 
red pipette the bulb, when filled to the line on its upper out- 
let (marked 101), holds one hundred times the contents of 
the ten divisions of the capillary tube. It is, therefore, 
possible to obtain ten different dilutions of blood, if desired. 
Practically, only two dilutions are employed — 1 :200 and 
1:100. 

With the white pipette lower dilutions are made. The 
bulb usually contains either ten or twenty times the con- 
tent of the capillary tube. Dilutions of 1:10, 1:20, etc., are 
generally made. 

Procedure in Counting the Krvthrocytes 

(1) Diluting Pluids.— The rwiuiremont for the dilut- 
ing fluid is that it preserves well the red corpuscles. Nu- 
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merous formulae have been elaborated. Among the better 
known of these are the following: 

(a) Hayem's solution*. 

Bichlorid of mercury 0.5 gm. 

Sodium chlorid 1.0 gm. 

Sodium sulphate 5.0 gm. 

Distilled water 200.0 c. c. 

Dissolve and preserve in a tightly stop- 
pered bottle. 

This is the most satisfactory diluting fluid. It keeps 
indefinitely, and no organisms grow in it. The red cells 
settle evenly in it. 

(b) Physiological salt solution: 

Sodium chlorid 0.85 gm. 

Distilled water 100.0 c. c. 

Dissolve. 

The red cells settle slowly and often unevenly in salt 
solution. 

(c) Toisson's fluid: 

Sodium sulphate 8.0 gm. 

Sodium chlorid 1.0 gm. 

Glycerin (neutral) 30.0 c. c. 

Distilled water 160.0 c. c. 

Methyl violet q. s. 

Dissolve, (The methyl violet is added in 
minute amount (25 to 30 mg.), just enough to 
color the fluid, which should remain clear and 
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Toisson's fluid is not stable and must be filtered before 
nsing. Low forms of vegetable life luxuriate in it, and it 
is, on the whole, an unsatisfactory fluid, its only advantage 
— which is usually negligible — being that leukocytic and 
other nuclei arc .stained. 

(2) Filling the Pipette.— The first essential is to have 
the blood flowing freely and to obtain a fresh drop. If it 
is necessary to squeeze t!ie ear to obtain the blood, the 
latter will be diluted with tissue lymph, making the count 
too low; if the drop is not perfectly fresh, clotting will 
have begun, so that a uniform suspension of the cells can- 
not be secured. The blood is sucked cautiously into the 
capillary tube to tlie line marked 0.5. (With anemias of 
2,500,000 cells or less, the blood is more conveniently drawn 
up to the mark 1 to secure a lower dilution, i. e., 1:100.) 
If the blood is accidentally sucked above the line, it may be 
lowered by drawing the finger across the tip of the pipette, 
provided the column of blood has not passed more than 1 
mm. above the line; if it has extended farther, the blood 
adhering to the wall of the tube will be sufficient to intro- 
duce a serious error in the dilution. In the latter case the 
blood should be drawn up to the next line on the capillary 
tuW, 0.6, quickly, and a corresponding correction in dilu- 
tion calculated. Bubbles of air in the column of blood 
must, of course, be avoided. After the tube has been ac- 
curately filled witli blood, tlie end of the pipette is wiped 
free of blood, and is then plunged into the diluting fluid, 
which is sucked up to the line marked 101. While the 
diluting fluid is l)eing drawn uj), the pipette, held iK-tweeu 
thumb and fingers, is revolved to keep the glass pearl with- 
in the bulb in motion, both for the purpose of mixing the 
blood and diluting fluid and also to prevent hubbies adher- 
ing to the pearl, which would render the dilution inaccu- 
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rate. The filling of the capillary tube and the subsequent 
dilution of the blood require rapid manipulation to prevent 
clotting. When the fluid reaches the line 101, the mouth- 
piece of the pipette is occluded with the tongue. The finger 
is then placed over the tip of the capillary tube, the thumb 
grasping the other end of the pipette. An even and uni- 
form suspension of the erythrocytes is now secured by 
shaking the pipette, held horizontally, for at least two min- 
utes. After the shaking is completed, several drops are 
blown out of the pipette to thoroughly empty the capillary 
tube (which contained only diluting fluid), and the count- 
ing chamber is then filled. Since the red corpuscles settle 
quite rapidly, the contents of the pipette must be perfectly 
mixed by shaking each time before filling the counting 
chamber. 

(3) Filling the Counting Chamber.— The counting 
chamber and cover glass must be perfectly clean and free 
from dust. A drop of the diluted blood is placed at one 
side of the ruled disc; the cover glass, used as a lever, is 
gradually lowered onto the drop, the edge of the glass table 
serving as the fulcrum. As the cover glass comes in con- 
tact with the drop, and the latter spreads over the surface 
of the ruled disc, there will be a tendency for one or more 
bubbles to form. By alternately raising and lowering the 
cover glass the fluid will spread evenly, and bubbles can be 
avoided. The size of the drop of diluted blood which is 
taken is important, and is learned by practice. It should 
be just large enough to cover the surface of the ruled disc, 
when the cover glass is applied. Tf it is so large that 
much of the fluid runs into the moat or that anv fluid is 
found between the cover glass and glass table, the coimting 
chamber must be cleaned and refilled. Before proceeding 
to count the erythrocytes, two conditions must be fulfilled 
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in addition to those already given: (1) Newton's rings 
(prismatic colors) must be visible between the cover glass 
and glass table when looked at obliquely toward the light, 
since this proves that the two surfaces are in close apposi- 
tion and are not separated by a particle of dust, which 
would deepen the chamber; and (2) inspection under low 
magnification should show no clots and no gross inequali- 
ttes in the distribution of the red cells over the ruled sur- 
face. These conditions being fulfilled, after allowing the 
erythrocytes to settle in the fluid two or three minutes so 
that all of them will be in the same focus, the enumeration 
of the cells is proceeded with. 

In making the count it is advisable, if the worker is 
inexperienced, to use a high magnification (Leitz ocular 1, 
objective 6, or corresponding values for other makes of 
microscope), which will include a single block of twenty- 
five small squares. Ordinarily, however, a lower magnifica- 
tion is sufficient, such, for example, as one obtains with 
Leitz ocular 3, objective 3, with the tube drawn out to its 
full length. 

(4) The enumeration of the cells may be made in an al- 
most endless number of ways. The method described by 
Emerson ^ has been employed by the writer, and is as fol- 
lows : The cells in 200 small squares are counted. This is 
accomplished by counting separately eight blocks of twen- 
ty-five small squares, the blocks used being those at the 
comers of the ruled area from each of two preparations. 
A little more time is consumed in refilling the counting 
chamber, but it serves as an additional check on the accu- 
racy of one's technique. Beginning at the upper left cor- 
ner of a block of twenty-five small squares, the count is 
made from left to right in the upper tier of five small 

* Emerson, C. P. " Clinical Diagnosis. ' ' 
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squares, then from right to left in the second tier, and so 
on, until the entire block of twenty-five has been covered. 
The cells touching the line on two adjacent sides of a square 
are counted, while those on the line of the two remaining 
sides are disregarded. The total count for each block of 
twenty-five small squares is set down. When all eight 
blocks have been counted, the difference between the high- 
est and lowest total count should not exceed 25 cells. If 
this limit is exceeded, the distribution of the cells in the 
(Haunting chamber has been so uneven as to make the re- 
sults untrustworthv.* 

(5) Oalculatioif of the Result.— The calculation is sim- 
pU\ Since oai»h snuill square is ^ mm. on a side, and 
tho iHumtiug chamlu^r is ^ mm. deep, the cubic content of 
oiu> siimall square is ■ ^ x ^^ x i- or — ^ — c. mm. As 

' 90 so 10 4000 

:JlH> suol^ squares liuvo Uh>u counted, it follows that the 
sum of all the colls ovnmtiHi is the mm)l>er of wUs contained 
iw ^'^^ or ^^ 0. uuu. of tiUnttd bUnxl. Since the dilution 
UxMsi was \ :,>X\ the total mnuber of cells counted must be 
wuUlipUtsi by J\> and by J\X\ or by 4.iXX\ to obtain the num- 
t^r of vvlls in \ \\ u\uu of ^^MhU^t bUxni the desired re- 

Tho Morn^iil xvxini usx^^llv^ ^ww for htvilihy aihodts is: 
for uuH^vss vVvWViW ; for tViu^lo?^ ixvVHViW <vM$ i^r c- mm. 
TW^^ fV^u^vs ivjNt>i\M^ui v^vvr^yvSs TW rxsJ wuut i^ nor- 

X*^ rVv >vv,\^.v,v^< s^\vV/.Vv s\^'iv\5 V cV^^w? WTii^ matter 
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solvent should not be employed, as it may dissolve the 
cement, by which the ruled disc and the glass table sur- 
rounding it are fastened to the slide. (In case this acci- 
dent happens, all the parts may be returned to the maker, 
for it is possible at times to repair the damage.) 

(b) The Pipettes. — The pipettes should be cleaned im- 
mediately on completion of the count. If this Is impossible, 
they should at least be emptied and refilled with water, un- 
til it is convenient to clean them. If allowed to stand, the 
diluted blood drying in the tip of the capillary may occlude 
it. The successive steps are as follows: 

(1) The pipette is emptied of its contents. 

(2) Distilled water or clear tap water is drawn into 
the pipette. After emptying, fill it with — 

(3) Ethyl alcohol, 95 per cent. Shake the pipette so 
that the water adhering to the pearl is mixed with the al- 
cohol, place the rubber tubing over the tip of the capil- 
lary tube, and blow the alcohol through. 

(4) Fill the pipette w^ith ether, and shake again. Re- 
move the rubber tubing, and allow the ether to run out by 
inverting the pipette. 

(5) Aspirate air through the pipette till the walls of 
the bulb are dry and the glass bead rolls freely as the pi- 
pette is rotated. If the bead sticks to the wall, it means 
that there is still moisture remaining, or that the pipette 
is not clean. 

A suction pump is a great convenience in cleaning the 
pipettes. As a substitute for the pump, a stiff -walled rub- 
ber bulb may be employed. 

If blood clots in the capillary tube, it should be removed 
as soon as possible by means of a horse hair. For this 
purpose hairs from the tail or mane are washed in water 
and alcohol and kept in the latter. Wire should never be 
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used, as it may scratch the glass, and there is also great 
danger of chipping the end of the pipette. At times, if 
the clot has become very firm or dry, it is necessary to 
place tlie pipette in a test tube with nitric acid. When a 
film of coagulated albumin forms over the inner surface 
of the bulb, the pipette may be filled with nitric acid and 
set aside for several hours. 

Counting the Leukocytes 

(1) Diluting Fluid.— For counting the white cells of the 
blood it is necessarv to have a fluid which will render the 
erythrocytes invisible and cause the leukocytic nuclei to 
stand out prominently. Dilute acetic acid is universally 
employed for this purpose. It is used in about 1 per cent. 
strength. The solution is quickly prepared by adding two 
drops of glacial acetic acid to 10 c. c. of distilled water. 
The dilute acid should be prepared freshly each day; yeast 
cells grow in it, if it is kept, and may lead to confusion, 
since single cells resemble the nuclei of lymphocytes, while 
several cells are not very unlike a polymorphous nucleus. 
It is convenient to have a small, wide-mouthed bottle with 
a file-scratch indicating 10 c. c. for preparing the dilute 
acetic acid. 

(2) Pilling the Pipette.— The capillary tube of the white 
pipette is larger in caliber than that of the red pipette, 
and, therefore, a larger drop of blood will be required to 
fill it. The blood is sucked up to the mark 0.5, as a rule; 
the blood on the end of the pipette is wiped off, and the 
tip immediately plunged into the diluting fluid, which is 
sucked up to the mark 11 (or 21 in the case of the larger 
white pipettes). The pipette must be rotated more jerkily 
and the fluid sucked in more slowly than with the red 
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pipette, to avoid the air bubble wliich so often olings to the 
glass pearl. After the pipette is filled the end is occluded, 
and the pipette, held horizontally, is sliaken at least two 
luiuutcR. In short, all the precautions requisite to a proper 
filling of the red pipette (to which the reader is referred) 
apply with efjual force here. Bubbles in the coluiun of 
blood or in the bulb of the pipette ruin the preparation. 
The column of lilood must be drawn quickly and accurately 
to the desired mark. 

When the numl>er of leukocytes is greatly increased, as 
is the case in extreme leukocytoses and usually in leukemia, 
it is ofteu more convenient to use the red pipette for the 
leukocyte count in order to obtain a greater dilution. 

(3) Fillingf the Counting Chamber.— The counting 
chamber is filled in the manner described under the red 
cell count. Since the capilhiry tube of the white pipette is 
wider, the diluted blood flows out of it more rapidly, and 
the size of the drop is less easily controlled, A drop of the 
right size, Newton's rings, and an even distribution of the 
cells over the ruled area are essential. 

The mai^ification employed should be the same as that 
used in countinir the erythrocytes (q. v.). "Work is much 
more rapid with the lower power. 

{4) The Enumeration of the Leukocytes.— After the 
ceils have settled until all are in the same focus (usually 
in two or three minutes), the leukocytes, whose nuclei stand 
out as refractive bodies, are counted in one square milli- 
meter at a time, including the cells which touch the line 
on two sides of the square only. Nine or ten square milli- 
meters are counted — ^nine in one preparation, or five in 
each of two preparations. The procedure is the same as 
that used in counting the red corpuscles, the only differencQ 
being the larger unit employed, 1 sq. ram. The difference 
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between maximal and minimal total count for 1 sq. nmi. 
should not exceed 8 cells. 

The normal leukocyte count of adults lies between 5,000 
and 10,000 cells per c. mm. — rarely 12,000 cells. 

If the diluting fluid is not freshly prepared, yeast cells 
may be counted and lead to serious error. A second source 
of error is the presence of a considerable number of nu- 
cleated red cells in the blood. Ordinarily erythroblasts 
are detected only when the stained blood is simultaneously 
examined ; and, as they are numerous only in marked path- 
ological states of the blood, they seldom escape notice. 
They cannot well be separated from the leukocytes in the 
counting chamber, so that the count obtained is the sum 
total of all nucleated cells in the blood — ^both red and white. 
The number of erythroblasts is determined by making a 
differential count of the stained blood and noting the rela- 
tive number of nucleated red cells as compared with the 
leukocytes. From the proportion of the two kinds of cells 
found, the correction of the white count is made. Thus, if 
the leukocyte count were 20,000, and differential count 
showed 125 nucleated reds to 500 leukocytes, the relative 
frequency of the two would be as 1 :4. Therefore, there 
are present in one cubic millimeter of blood 5,000 nucleated 
red cells. Since these were included with the leukocytes 
in the total count, the latter must be corrected by deducting 
the nucleated reds. The leukocyte count thus becomes 
15,000 instead of 20,000. 

(5) Calculation of the Result.— Let us assume that the 
dilution employed was 1 :20, and that nine square milli- 
meters were counted. Each square millimeter has a cubic 
content of 0.1 c. mm., since the counting chamber is 0.1 ram. 
deep. The sum of the leukocytes in the nine large squares 
divided by 9 gives the average number of cells in 0.1 c. mm. 
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of diluted blood. To obtain the number of cells in 1 cram, 
of undiluted blood, this number is multiplied by 10 and by 
20 (dilution 1:20). or by 200. 

Burker's Modification ' of the Thoma Cotinting Cham- 
ber.— By substituting two wedpe-sbaped. ruled glass plates 
for the ruled disc. Biirker has luodified Thoma 'h design. 




I 



Fia. 41. — BiJHKKit'B HicuociTOMETEH. (Zuiai.) 

The wedges are placed with their bases opposite one 
another (Fig. 41), the apices extending out toward the 
sides of the glass slide. Two oblong tables at either side 
of the wedges with long axes running parallel replace the 
glass table which surrounds the ruled disc in the Thoma 
pattern. The cover glass, wb^-n resting on the tables,* is 
0,1 mm. above the ruled surface of the wedges, as in the 
Thoma apparatus. The ruling: is after « special design of 
Biirker.' Each wedge is ruled, and the chamber has. there- 

' BUrkpr. K. " Rrdhrungrn mil dm nrui'D ZiJilluinimrr oebtt eiopT mi- 
Una Xtibreavraag detw\bVD. " Art'K.f. d. ges. Fhjinol., 1907, CXVIII, 4flO. 
*W1ieD ordered, dips ore supplied with the npparnlus to hold the cover 
« flrmlj in place. 
*By speciBl order Zeiss tnnltes tliv Biirker roiiDUog rhuinlier nitb Neu- 
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fore, two ruled areas in place of the one of the Thoma 
chamber. 

In filling the Biirker hemocytometer for counting, the 
first step consists in placing the cover glass on the tables, 
Newton's rings being obtained. Then the blood is allowed 
to run under the cover from the pipette by capillarity. 
One side may be filled for the red count, the other for the 
white. 

Biirker calls attention to the following technical points 
which should be observed: (a) To avoid bubbles, the cover 
glass and chamber must be carefully cleaned. Further- 
more, in using pipettes having an angle at their tips, bub- 
bles are prevented with difficulty; the tip should be rounded 
off with emery paper, (b) The drop of blood which flows 
under the cover glass should not be so large as to overflow 
into the gutter. Counting chambers should not be accepted 
in which the gutter between the two ruled surfaces is less 
than 2 mm. wide and the lateral gutters 1.5 mm. wide, (c) 
After allowing the rod cells to settle for at least three min- 
utes, the evenness of distribution should be determined be-> 
fore proceeding with the count. Biirker advises that this 
be accomplished in the following manner: The counting 
chamber is placed on the stage of the microscope, illumi- 
nated by the mirror with the diaphragm opened wide. By 
viewing the counting surface obliquely with the unaided 
eye one sees a film or veil fonned by the erythrocytes. Ir- 
regularities in the distribution of the cells are shown by 
variations in the density of the film. When such irregu- 
larities are visible, the chamber must be refilled. In count- 
ing the leukocytes, this procedure is not applicable, for the 
cells are too few. Microscopic examination with low power 
must be made. 
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Counting the Eosinophilic Leukocytes 

The miiiiber of eosinopliilio cells is usually arrived at 
by making a total count of the leukocytes in the ordinary 
way and, at the same time, preparing stained specimens. 
By finding the percentage of eosinophiles in a differential 
count, the absolute number of cells per cubic millimeter 
may then be calculated. 

Dunger ^ has devised a method by which the absolute 
number of eosinophiles per c. mm. may be determined di- 
rectly. 

Dunger 's Method.— The formula of the diluting fluid is: 

1 per cent, aqueous solution of eosin . . 10.0 c. c. 

Acetone 10.0 c. c. 

Distille:! water 90.0 c. c. 

The solution must be preserved in a tightly corked bottle 
to prevent evaporation of the acetone, and is then quite 
stable. 

A 1:10 dilution of the blood is made in the white pi- 
pette, and the mixture is thoroughly shaken three to five 
minutes. After blowing out the contents of {he cai)illary 
tube, a drop is placed in the counting chamber (ruleil for 
leukocyte count, i. e., 9 sq. nun.). Only the eosinophile 
cells are well seen; they appear as small, pink bodies. With 
a magnification of 120 to 150 diameters they are readily 
seen. The entire nine square millimeters of the chamber 
are counted. Ordinarily 9 to IS eosinophile cells are found 
in this area; this corresponds to about 100 to 200 eosino- 

* Diinjypr, R. **Kim» oinfaoho Mothodo <l«'r /iihhin>; <lor eoainophiltMi 
LoukiH'vttMi iintl ilor praktiHcIu' Wort diosiT riitorsuclmiig. " Miinchin, mtd, 
Wchnichr., 1910, LVll, 1942. 
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philic leukocytes per c. mm. The calculation of the total 
number of cells is made in the way described for counting 
the leukocytes (p. 238). After a little practice an increase 
in the number of these cells is recognized at a glance. 
By making a leukocyte count in the usual manner simul- 
taneously, the percentage of eosinophiles may be deter- 
mined. 

Counting the Blood Platelets 

Several methods have been proposed for counting the 
platelets. The indirect method has given fair results, i. e., 
making a count of the erythrocytes in the usual way and 
at the same time determining the relative number of plate- 
lets as compared to the red cells in a fresh specimen of 
blood. The number of platelets is then calculated. Direct 
metJiods of counting platelets have been attempted; the 
only one which appears to give reliable results is that of 
Wright and Kinnicutt. 

Method of Wright and Kinnicutt.^— T/ie diluting fluid i 

Solution 1: 

** Brilliant cresyl blue" 1.0 gm. 

Distilled water 300.0 c. c. 

Dissolve. Keep on ice to prevent the 
growth of yeasts. 

Solution 2 : 

Potassium cyanid 1.0 gm. 

Distilled water 1,400.0 c. c. 

Method, — *'Tlie blood is mixed with the diluting fluid in 
the i)roi)ortiou of 1 :100 by means of the pipette used for 

* Wright, J. IT., and Kinnicutt, R. ''A new method of counting the blood 
platelets for clinical purposes and some of tho results obtained with it/' 
Jour. A. M. A,y 1911, LVI, 1457. 
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counting red blood corpuscles, and the counting is done in 
the ordinary counting chamber with a high power dry ob- 
jective. In order to render the platelets more clearly vis- 
ible, the specially thin cover glass of Zeiss, with central 
excavation, is used (cover glass No. 146, Zeiss catalog ^.^ 
The diluting fluid consists of two parts of the aqueous solu- 
tion of 'brilliant cresyl blue' (solution 1), and three parts 
of the aqueous solution of potassium cyanid (solution 2). 
These two solutions must be kept in separate bottles and 
mixed and filtered immediately before using. Of course, 
the pipette should be well shaken after withdrawing the 
sample for counting. After the counting chamber is filled, 
it is left at rest for ten or fifteen minutes, in order that 
the blood platelets may settle to the bottom of the cham- 
ber and be more easily and accurately counted. 

**The platelets appear as sharply outlined, round or 
oval or elongated, lilac-colored bodies, some of which form 
a part of small spheres or globules of hyalin, unstained 
substance. 

**The red cells are decolorized and appear only as * shad- 
ows,' so that they do not obscure the platelets. The nuclei 
of the white cells are stained a dark blue, the protoplasm 
light blue. If the technique is correct, there should be no 
precipitate in the preparation. 

**The cresyl blue solution is permanent, but should b? 
kept on ice in order to prevent the growth of yeasts. The 
cyanid solution should be made up at least every ten days. 
It is, of course, necessary that the solution be made from 
pure potassium cyanid, which has not undor<i;oni» decompo- 
sition. As already stated, the two solutions nuist he mixed 
and filtered immediately before using, because after filtra- 

' This 8iM»cinl cover fx^i^^s is, howovrr, iinniH'ossary, if ono has the iisiinl 
thin cover jjlass, \\hich iK^rmits the use of the high power <lry objective. 
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tion, if the mixture is allowed to stand exposed to the air 
for a short time, a precipitate will form in it. After the 
diluting fluid has been mixed with the blood in the pipette, 
however, no precipitate forms, and, as the platelets do not 
quickly break up in the mixture, the counting may be done 
after some hours, if necessary. For example, a count im- 
mediately after filling the pipette was 258,000 and another 
count from the same filling of the pipette made eighteen 
hours hiter was 253,000. 

**A proper technique yields a remarkably even distribu- 
tion of the platelets in the chamber. For all practical 
purposes, the counting of the platelets in 100 small squares 
is sufficient, but for greater accuracy all 400 small squares 
should be counted, or 200 small squares in each of two 
fillings of the chamber." 

With their method Wright and Kinnicutt find that the 
platelet count of normal adults varies between 226,000 and 
367,000 per cubic millimeter, the general average being 
297,000. 

HEMOGLOBIN DETEBBONATIONS 

Many methods for the determination of the amount or 
percentage of hemoglobin have been brought forward. For 
a description of all of them the reader is referred to the 
textbooks of hematology. 

(1) Tallqvist devised a color scale, which has been 
widely used. It consists of a series of ten shades of red, 
intended to represent the color intensity of hemoglobin 
from 10 per cent, to 100 per cent. Each color is perforated. 
A drop of blood is collected on a filter paper, supplied in 
the book containing the scale, and, as soon as the gloss 
has disappeared from the drop, it is placed un<lor the per- 
foration in one of the red strips. It is moved until the 
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color of the drop of blood corresponds with one of the 
shades of red. This represents the hemoglobin percentage 
of the blood. With the Tallqvist scale it is possible, per- 
hapSy to make a more accurate guess as to the percentage 
of hemoglobin than without it. It is well recognized that 
the scale is very inexact. In fact, the color scales in sep- 
arate books do not always match. When the blood is 
hydremic, the plasma runs beyond the corpuscles, which 
are concentrated at the center of the drop, introducing an 
additional error in the very cases where more exact results 
are desirable. If a hemoglobin determination is indicated 
a little more time should be spent than is required with 
the Tallqvist scale, in order to obtain a result of some 
value. 

(2) Sahli's Hemometer.— Sahli's hemometer is a modi- 
fication of the old Gower instrument. It consists (Fig. 42) 
of one tube containing the standard solution and a second 
tube of the same caliber graduated from to 140, each divi- 
sion representing 20 c. mm. The tubes are placed in a 
hard rubber stand, which has an opaque glass back. A pi- 
pette with a line representing 20 c. mm. is supplied with 
the instrument. The standard solution is one of acid hema- 
tin, prepared as follows:^ 

Blood 1 part 

jjf hydrochloric acid 10 parts 

Distilled water to 50 parts 

Mix and add — 

Glycerin 50 parts 

The hemoglobin is converted into acid hematin, which 

^Ilaatinf^, T. W. **Thc estimation of homo^lohinoontont of bUxMl with 
modern instrumciits. " Jour, A. M. A,, 1907, XLVIII, 1749. 
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does not go into soltition, but is in a very fine state of sus- 
pension. Therefore, the hematin settles slowly, when the 
inatrunient is not in use, and for this reason a glass pearl 
is placed in the lube to facilitate mixing the standard 
fluid, which should be done each time immediately before 
using. Sahli ' obtains the blood for the atJiudard solution 




FiQ. 42. — The Sabu Hemowbtcb. 

from young adult males having a high red cell count. This 
explains the fact that normal blood seldom shows more 
than 90 per cent, of beniogloliin with the SaliH hemoraeter," 
when a new instrument is employed. In the course of 
time the standard solution fades. If the tube is protected 
from the light when the instrument is not in use, however, 
it may be kept as long as two years or more without se- 
rious deterioration. It is well to check the standard solu- 

' Sahli, H. "DiagDoatic Methods." lat Anipr. Ed., Phila. & I.on.lon, 
1905, p. Q20. 
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tion from time to time with several bloods of normal adults 
having 5,000,000 red cells. With such a count the hemo- 
globin percentage should be 100. If the reading of the 
hemometer is too high or too low, the percentage of error 
is noted and the readings are then corrected correspond- 
ingly. 

It is more satisfactory to prepare the standard solution 
from blood with a 5,000,000 count, checking it with other 
similar bloods. By doing this the standard tube may be 
refilled, say, every six or twelve months, doing away wnth 
the necessity of corrections. The values obtained are then 
safe for use in determination of the color index. 

It is very important that the standard tube and the 
graduated tube have the same diameter.^ If unequal, 
it is clear that the results obtained will be without 
value. 

Method. — The graduated tube is filled accurately to the 
mark 10 with tenth normal hydrochloric acid. Tlie pipette 
is now filled with blood exactlv to the line marked 20 c. mm. 
The blood is quickly discharged into the acid in the grad- 
uated tube, and the pipette is rinsed two or three times 
with the acid to remove that which adheres to the wall of 
the pipette. The graduated tube is immediately shaken 
to secure a uniform suspension of the blood before clotting 
will have begun. The blood quickly becomes dark brown 
in color from the conversion of the hemo,ii:lobin into acid 
hematin. The mixture of blood and acid is allowed to 
stand exactly one minute, and is then diluted with water, 
until its color matches that of the standard solution. Dav- 

* Tubes from uniform tubinjj havo Ixvn ma<lo for several years for tho 
writer by Eimor ami Ameml, Third Ave., New York City. The staii<lanl tube 
it made in the form of the usual test tulH\ When Hlled with the standard 
solution it may be sealed in the ilame, though it is iimn* eonveiiient to use a 
paraffined cork, as in this way it may be refilled an intletinite numU'r of times. 
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light or artificial light may be used, since the tubes contain 
the same substance. 

When the graduated tube is inverted to secure thorough 
mixing, care should be exercised that none of the fluid ad- 
heres to the finger, for enough may be removed in this way 
to cause a considerable lowering of the reading. When 
comparing the colors, it is well to rotate the graduated 
tube until the lines on it are not visible. When the colors 
have been accurately matched, the instrument is set aside 
for a couple of minutes to allow the fluid in the graduated 
tube adhering to the wall to run down. The height of the 
column is then read. This gives the hemoglobin percen- 
tage, the color of the standard fluid being considered as 
100 per cent. 

In cases where the hemoglobin is extremely low it is 
difficult to obtain satisfactory readings. In such case 40 
c. mm. of blood may be added to the acid. The final result 
is then divided by 2. 

Staubli ^ has made a critical study of this method of 
determining hemoglobin, using the Sahli hemometer and 
the Autenrieth-Konigsberger colorimeter. He finds that 
there is a progressive darkening of the acid hematin formed 
by mixing the blood with the tenth normal acid. The dark- 
ening is most rapid in the first few minutes after the mix- 
ture is prei)ared; plotting the values obtained, he found 
that the curve is a parabola. He has demonstrated that 
it is important to use tenth normal hydrochloric acid, not 
an approximate dilution, and to measure it into the grad- 
uated tube accurately, for the rapidity of darkening of the 
blood is directly proportional to the quantity and conceii- 

* Staubli, C. "Ziir Ausfiihriing dcr Ilamoglobinbestimmiing. (Untor 
Umwandliiiig dos Iltiinoglobius in salzsaures Hamatin.)'' Munchcn. mcd, 
Wchnschr., 1911, LVIII, 2429. 
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tration of acid. The blood-acid mixture should be allowed 
to stand exactly one minute, as Sahli recommends, and 
should then be quickly diluted with water, which inhibits 
the effect of the acid. Staubli suggests that a bettor method 
of procedure with the Sahli hemometer is as follows : The 
blood-acid mixture is diluted at once with tenth normal 
hydrochloric acid, until the color is approximately that of 
the standard tube ; then wait for ten minutes ^ to make the 
final comparison. The final dilution, which will require 
only a few drops, may be made either with water or with 
the acid. This technique in his hands has yielded uniform 
results with all bloods. 

Whichever method is followed, it is absolutely essential 
that it be adhered to strictly in order to obtain comparable 
results. 

Aside from variations in the standard fluids and pos- 
sible lack of uniformity in diameter of the tubes, it is prob- 
able that Staubli 's findings explain to a groat extent the 
anomalous results which many workers have obtained with 
this instrument. 

Cleaning the Hemometer. — The graduated tube is rinsed 
with water. The pii)ette is rinsed first with water, then 
with alcohol and with ether. Finally, air is aspirated 
through it to dry the pipette. 

(3) The Fleischl-Miescher Hemoglobinometer.— This 
instrument is generally considered to be the most accurate 
for the determination of hemoglobin. It is not well adai)ted 
to general use, since it is expensive and re<iuires a dark 
room for making the readings. 

The instrument (Fig. 43) consists of a standard, on 
which a wedge of red glass is mounted, cells of 12 and 15 

* Ton niinutos is the timo inton-ul st'lwted, since it was found that the 
darkening which occurs beyond this intcn'ul is slight. 
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mm, ik'pth, and a mixiug pi|tctte. The ptpvtle is similar 
to those used with the hemocytometer. The markings on 
its cajiillary tube, ,'^, ^5. and 1, jiermit of dilutions of the 
blood of 1 :4(Hl. 1 :3I10, and 1 :200 respectively. Sodium car- 
bonate, 0.1 |ier cent, aqueous solntion, is used as the dilut- 
ing fluid. The celh, 12 and 15 mm, deep respectively, are 




()M>W>) i»h» ««w «>ii»»i )\tn^ v«r »f » , ; T. .h 

w««»^ IW >XWit »ill> tW «)M«I Mh4. K>ek ttrnftn- 
IMWI »V«KI W AIM witit iW 9M«M* «* It* •>< is eon- 

*»^ \» IW ^^^^^« lW»v »>. » vW^ vt^-^i stxaM t» <• iilniil 
tM <W vv^> >V >v» V. *.<« V»fcv4 Ml «», 3*HMt. 5» ttat 
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glass wedge. Candle light furnishes the most satisfactory 
illumination; it must be used in a dark room. All direct 
rays of light are cut oflf from the eye of the examiner, 
either with a large cone or by placing the instrument in a 
box with one side — at which the operator stands — open and 
a small hole cut in the opposite side near the bottom for 
illumination of the reflector. The colored prism is now 
moved until the shades of red in the two divisions of the 
cell are alike. The reading is made on the scale and re- 
corded. Ten such readings should be made, and the aver- 
age of them taken. If the cell 15 mm. deep has been used, 
the glass disc is removed and the diluted blood sucked 
back into the pipette. The 12-mm. cell is then filled, and 
ten readings are made with it, and the average taken. The 
latter should be four-fifths of the reading obtained with 
the 15-mm. cell, and should not vary by more than 2 per 
cent. The readings obtained do twt represent hemoglobin 
percentages. They are to be used in connection with the 
table found in a pamphlet supplied with each instrument. 
(As the instruments are separately standardized, the tables 
often diflfer, and, therefore, cannot be used interchange- 
ably.) From the table the hemoglobin in grams per 100 
c. r. of blood is calculated according to the directions in the 
pamphlet. All values are to be reduced to a dilution of 
1::}00 with the 15-mm. cell. (For normal blood the 1:300 
dilution is usually employed. With anemic blood use a 
dilution of 1:200, and with plethoric 1:400.) 

The normal hemoglobin value with the Fleischl-Miesch- 
er ai)i)aratus is subject to considerable variation. Emer- 
son ^ finds that in normal young adults the mean hemo- 
globin iier 1,000,000 cells is 2.63 gm. 

In leukemia or with extreme leukocytoses readings may 

'Emerson, C. P. "Clinical Diagnosis.*' Ist E(l.» pp. 466 ct seq. 
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be difficult, because of the opacity produced by the white 
cells. The leukocytes may be removed by centrifugalizing 
the diluted blood before filling the cell. 

Cleaning the Hemoglohinometer. — The pipette is cleaned 
in the same manner as the counting pipettes (q. v.). The 
cells should be taken apart, washed with water, dried, and 
reassembled. 

(4) Haldane's Hemoglobinometer.— Haldane's hemo- 
glohinometer is a very satisfactory instrument. Its only 
drawback — a minor one — is that illuminating gas is re- 
quired in its use. Like the Sahli hemometer, it is a modi- 
fication of the original Gower apparatus. 

(5) Dare's Hemoglobinometer.— Dare's h^noglobino- 
meter gives excellent results, but is fragile and expensive. 

Sulphhemoglobinemia,^ Methemoglobineniia.— The rec- 
ognition of these abnormal pigments in the blood is de- 
scribed as follows by Clarke and Curts:^ The blood is 
drawn from a vein, or, if this is not allowed, a few drops 
from the finger or ear will usually suffice. It is immediately 
diluted with twice its volume of distilled water, before 
clotting has taken place, and is thoroughly shaken. After 
the fibrin has se])arated, the solution is filtered several 
times through one filter paper, and the clear solution looked 
at through the spectroscope. The solution is then diluted 
drop by drop with water, until the red color (of the spec- 
trum) stands out clearly. If there is a black absorption 
band in the rod, either methemoglobin or sulphhemoglobin 
is pi-esont. If such a ])and persists after the addition of a 
drop of dilute ammonium sulphid, the pigment is sulph- 
lioinoi!:lol)in ; if it disappears, it is methemoglobin. 

In the ])lood tlio two bands of oxyhemoglobin are always 

'Clarke, T. W., and Curts, R. M. "Siilphhemoglobinemia, with a report 
of the first ease in Ameriea/' Med. Eccord, 1910, LXXVIII, 987. 
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visible. In addition to these sulphhemoglobin presents a 
band in the red (near the orange) midway between C and 
D. With methemoglobin the band is again in the red, but 
nearer to C. (Compare with Fig. 7.) 

OOLOB INDEX 

The color index is the quotient obtained by dividing 
the percentage of hemoglobin by the percentage of red 
corpuscles, 5,000,000 cells per 1 c. mm. being considered as 
100 per cent, of corpuscles. Normally, the color index is 
about 1. When the index is less than 1 it indicates that 
the average corpuscle is poor in coloring matter, whereas 
with a high index the corpuscles are abnormally rich in 
hemoglobin. 

VOLUME INDEX 

The volume index of the blood was first studied by 
Capps.^ He introduced the term to designate the quotient 
of the percentage volume of the erythrocytes divided by 
the percentage number of these cells. 

Method. — To determine the volume of the red corpuscles, 
the hcmatokrit is employed. The usual form of apparatus is 
a hand or electric centrifuge armed with a frame for carry- 
ing two capillary tubes. The tubes are graduated from 
to 100. Of the various procedures which have been pro- 
posed, Capps recommends the following: The capillary 
tube is completely filled with blood, the distal end of the 
tube smeared with vaselin, and placed in the carrier of 
the hematokrit. **Two conditions are essential to prevent 
coagulation, viz., scrupulous cleanliness of the tubes and 
speed in operation. The latter condition requires that the 

* Capps, J. A. * * A study of volume index. Observations upon the volume 
of erythrocytes in various disease conditions.'* Jour. Med. Eesearch, 1903, X, 

367. 

IS 
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blood must be placed in the hematokrit within a few sec- 
onds of withdrawal. ... It is desirable always to fill 
two tubes as a control of one's results. The machine should 
be operated for three minutes at a uniform speed of ten 
thousand revolutions a minute" (Capps). The tubes are 
now examined, and it is seen that the corpuscles have been 
thrown to the distal end, leaving the clear serum proxi- 
mally. With normal blood and a count of 5,000,000, the 
red corpuscles extend to the line marked 50, occupying one^ 
half the capillary tube. This is the normal, and represents 
100 per cent, volume. The erythrocytes are counted at the 
same time that the volume determination is made. The 
volume index = _Z2!Hm^J^£LJ^- 5,000,000 corpuscles being 

number per cent., ^ 7 i. ^ 

considered 100 per cent. In normal blood the volume in- 
dex is 1. Owing to variations in the size of the erythro- 
cytes in anemias, the percentage volume does not run par- 
allel to the percentage number, as a rule.^ The volume 
index, then, expresses the relative volume of the average 
red cell as compared with the normal. 

In determining the volume of the red corpuscles, the 
leukocytes separate as a paler, grayish layer above the 
erythrocytes. Where their number is greatly increased, 
as in leukemia, determination of the volume of the red 
corpuscles is impossible. 

The hematokrit furnishes a ready means of making 
macroscopic examination of the blood serum. Lipemia, 
cholemia, and liemoglobinemia may be revealed in this man- 
ner, if sufficiently marked, though hemoglobinemia may be 
an artefact from mechanical injury to the red corpuscles. 

Cleaning the Hematokrit Tubes. — Blood should be 

* Capps (loc. cit.) reports extremely interesting observations on volume 
index compare<l with color in«lex and with measurements of the erythrocytes in 
primary and secondary anemias. 
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blown out of the tubes as soon as the reading has been 
made. The tubes are cleaned by drawing water, alcohol, 
and ether through them successively. If they are not per- 
fectly cleaned, use acetic acid first, then the other fluids 
in the order given. 



HEASURINO THE DIAHETEB OF CELLS 

The diameter or a dimension of microscopic objects 
is expressed in micra (designated by the Greek letter m), 
one micron being the thousandth part of a millimeter (0.001 
nmi.). In making measurements an ocular micrometer is 
employed. This is a glass disc, on which fifty equal divi- 
sions are marked by parallel lines. The upper lens of the 
eye-piece is unscrewed, and the micrometer is inserted in 
the tube of the ocular.^ The value of the divisions on the 
micrometer scale is now determined in the following man- 
ner: The magnification of the microscope is varied by 
three factors, namely, the objective, the ocular, and the 
tube length. The usual tube length emi)loyed is 160 mm. 
Using this, the value of the spaces on the micrometer is 
determined with the objective and ocular to be used by 
comparison with an object of known dimensions. The most 
convenient object for this purpose is the counting chamber. 
The ruled area is placed under the microscope, and the 
number of divisions of the micrometer scale, which fall 
between the opposite sides of one of the smallest squares, 
or, in the case of low magnifications, between the sides of 
a larger unit, is found. Knowing the <limensions of the 
ruled surface, it is a simple calculation to compute the 

* In ordering an ocular niicrometor, tbo name of the maker of the micro- 
scope should bo given, as the micrometer of one make may not fit the ocular 
of another. 
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value of a single division of the micrometer scale. The 
smallest sciuares are ^t^ mm. on a side, or 50 micra. 

As applied to the blood, measurements are usually made 
on stained films. At least one hundred cells should be 
measured, and, where much anisocytosis exists, two hun- 
dred cells should be the minimal number. 

In the measurement of oval bodies, such as the eggs of 
many parasites, the two dimensions are readily obtained by 
rotating the ocular through ninety degrees. 

VISCOSITY OF THE BLOOD AND OTHER FLUIDS 

For clinical use, a number of instruments for deter- 
mining viscosity have been described. That of Hess ^ has 
proved very satisfactory. It is compact and easily por- 
table. The determinations may be made with a little prac- 
tice in two or three minutes. The subject of viscosity is 
well discussed by Austrian.^ The viscosity is compared 
with that of water. 

Method of Hess. — The Hess viscosimeter (Fig. 44) con- 
sists of an opaque glass plate (H) on which two gradu- 
ated tubes, A and B, are mounted. At one end these tubes 
communicate with a T-tube, 6, which in turn is connected 
by rubber tubing with the rubber bulb L. At the other end 
the graduated tubes connect with capillaries C and D. The 
latter open into tubes P] and F, which have the same diam- 
eter as the graduated tubes A and B. Capillary tube C and 
tube K are made in one piece, while tube F is held in ap- 
position with tube D by means of the clip N. It is remov- 
able, and a number of similar tubes are supplied with the 

* Hess, W. ' ' Ein noiior Apparat ziir Bostimmung der Viskositat des 
Blutes." Munrhcn. med. Wclnifirhr., 1907, IJV, 1590. 

'Austrian, C. R. **Tho viscosity of the bloo<l in health and disease." 
Johns Hopkins Uosp. Bull., 1011, XXII, 9. 
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instrument. Through the valve Q it is possible to shut off 
the communication of the graduated tube B with the T- 
tube, and, therefore, with the rubber bulb as well. Between 
the rubber bulb and the rubber tubing a short piece of 
glass tubing is inserted; in it a hole is blown. This is 
opened or closed with the finger, and permits instant re- 
lease of the negative pressure produced by the suction of 
the bulb. A thermometer is mounted on the glass plate. 
Method. — With a pipette, which is furnished with the 



Fio. 44. — The Vibcosimeter of Heas. (After Austrian.) 

instrument, distilled water is placed at the opening of tube 
E. The valve Q is opened, and by suction from the bulb 
L the water is drawn into the tube E, until it reaches the 
capillary tube C. The pipette is thou withdrawn, and the 
column of water is sucked further, imtil it reaches the mark 
on the scale of the graduated tube A. The valve Q is 
then closed, the pressure having been released by remov- 
ing the finger from the opening. (It is imnecessary to 
refill the tubes A, C, E, with distilled water for each de- 
termination; the water may be allowed to remain in the 
tubes and used repeatedly.) The tube F is then touched 
to a fresh droj) of the blood to bo examined. The blood 
should ontor at tho pointed end of the tube. When the lat- 
ter is al)out throo-fourtlis full tlio tube is hold so that the 
blood will run down to the funnol-shapod end of the tube, 
which is then placed in contact with the free end of the 
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capillary tube D, and held in poHition by tlie clip N. By 
suction with the huih the cdlunin of hlood is then drawn to 
the line on the scale of the aiaduated tiihe B, when the 
pressure is again released. Tlie valve Q is now opened, 
and by suction through the bulb the column of blood is 
drawn to the mark 1 on the scale. It is drawn exactly to 
the mark, when the pressure is removed by withdrawing 
the finger from the opening. The point on the scale to 
whicli the water has been drawn represents the degree of 
viscosity of the blood. The viscosity of the blood of nor- 
mal adults is about 4.55 (Austrian). If the viscosity of 
the blood is very great, or if the blood coagulates rapidly, 
the column of blood is drawn to the mark i/i or Vi, and the 
result obtained is multiplied by 4 or 2 respectively. The 
error arising from making the observations at ordinary 
room temperatures is negligible (Austrian). 

Cleaving the Viscosimeter. — As soon as the reading is 
made, positive pressure is exerted to expel tlie fluids from 
the graduated tubes. When the water reaches the zero 
line the valve Q is closed. The tube F is removed and the 
blood which escapes from the capillary tube D is caught on 
filter paper or cloth. A second tube, filled with concen- 
trated ammonium hydrate, is placed in the clip, and am- 
monia is drawn through the tubes A, D, at least 2 cm. be- 
yond the line 1 to whicli the blood extended. The ammonia 
is expelled and the tubes are refilled with fresh ammonia, 
which is allowed to remain in the tubes until the instru- 
ment is used again. The end of the capillary tube D is 
closed with a rubber cap. Immediately before using the 
apparatus the cap is removed and the ammonia expelled. 
If the pressure used to expel the ammonia is slight, only 
a trace remains, which is without appreciable effect on 
the result. It is essential that the tubes be perfectly clean. 
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If tlie apparatus is unused for some time, difficulty mny be 
experienced in forcing tlie Jimmonia out of the tubes. This 
is usually due to the formatiun of ammonium salts at the 
opening of the capillary tube; they may be removed by 
solution in water. The valve should be lubricated with 
vaselin. The tubes F, after use, may be cleaned by as- 
pirating water through them and then placing tliem in 
nitric acid for several hours. They are then dried by suc- 
cessive rinsings with water, alcohol, and ether. Erroneous 
results may be obtained if the tubes are dirty. The instru- 
ment should be tested from time to time witli distilled 
water. If the result is not 1. the tultes are to be cleaned by 
drawing nitric acid into them. After an hour or so the 
acid is removed, the tubes rinsed twice with water, and 
then with ammonia. 

THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF THE BLOOD 

In clinical work the method usually used for determina- 
tion of the specific gravity of the blood is that of Hammer- 
schlag. A mixture of chloroform (sp. gr. 1.485) and ben- 
zol (sp. gr, 0.88) is placed in u cylinder. The specific grav- 
ity of the mixture should approximate that of normal blood 
{1.050 to 1.062). A capillary tube is filled with blood, which 
is flowing freely from the puncture wound, and a drop is 
allowed to fall into the mixture. If the drop sinks, its 
specific gravity is greater than tlial of the mixture, and 
more chloroform is added; if the reverse holds good, ben- 
zol is added. After each addition of chloroform or benzol 
the contents of the cylinder art' well stirred. Wlien a mix- 
ture is finally obtained in which the drop of blood neither 
sinks nor rises, its specific gravity is determined with an 
areometer. The result is a[>i»roximately the specific grav- 
ity of the blood. 
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As Xaegeli suggests, a series of mixtures of varying 
speoifie gravity is a great convenience. 

The blood should not be permitted to drop into the 
chloroform-benzol mixture from a height, as it scatters. 
A bubble in the drop of blood may lead to serious error. 
Quick work is necessary to prevent the extraction of much 
water from the blood, and also to avoid evaporation of the 
mixture. After use the mixture may be filtered and kept 
in a browTi glass bottle. 

The specific gravity of blood plasma or serum may be 
determined by the method of Hammerschlag. Normally it 
lies between 1.029 and 1.032. 

For the more accurate and time-consuming methods of 
deteruiiniiig specific gravity the reader is referred to works 
on hematolog>\ 

THE COAOXTLATION TIME OF THE BLOOD 

The methods of determining the coagulation time of 
the blood are manv, and the results obtained with each 
are more or less divergent. Xo perfectly satisfactory 
method has been brought forward. Among the best is 
that which employs the apparatus of Brodie and Russell, 
as modified and improved by Boggs.* Results almost 
as uniform have been publisheil by Ilimnan and Sladenr 
using their modification of Milian's metluxl. An essen- 
tial prerequisite to any method is absolute cleanliness 
of the apparatus and of the skin at the site of pimc- 
ture. 

* BogfiT?. T, R. "Some clinical aspects of bUxvi coairu'atioii.*' Ifitrmat, 
Ch'iU's. 19' S. I vlSth series^. 31. 

- Hir.n.rtn. F.. and Sla-lt^n. F. J. ** Measurement of the vvaj;v.!ation time 
i>i the MamI ani i:s application.** John^ Hopinns Ho.^y, Full., li>07. XVIII. 
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(1) The Method of Brodie and Russell, as Modified by 
Boggs.— The instrument (Fig, 45) consists of a moist 
eiianiber A and a truncated glass cone B, mounted to fit 
into the former. The lower surface of the cone is 4 mm. 
in diameter. Througli the wall of the chamher a metal 
tube C extends, the tip of which approximates the lower 
surface of the cone. By means of a rubber hulh, such as 
is used on a camera, attached to the outer end of the metal 
tube, a current of air may ^ p 

be directed tangontially to '~ || .' \ "7^j | ' 

the lower surface of the 
cone. The upper surface of 
the cone is covered by a 




il rhuiTiber: B, rana 
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glass; ftt E. B piohok. (After Emur- 
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cover glass D-E; at E there p,^ 45_bo(«.- m. 
is a pinhole. 

M eth o d. — A drop of 
blood is placed on the lower 
end of the glass cone, and 
the cone inserted in the '°''*- 

chamber, which is then placed on the stage of the micro- 
scope. The drop is examined with the low power, and at 
the same time the bulb is squeezed, directing an air current 
against the periphery of the drop of blood. At first the 
corpuscles move freely in a circular direction. As clotting 
begins, masses of corpuscles take the place of the single 
cells. As coagulation progresses, the masses of corpuscles 
tend to become fixed in the drop. Tlie air now displaces the 
masses in the direction of tlie current, bat they spring hack 
inmiediately after the air ceases to disturb them. The next 
stage, whicli is taken as the end-point, differs from Ihe pre- 
ceding in that a very gentle blast of air protluces "radial 
elastic motion, as of a rubber ball pressed in at one point 
and released" (Fig. 46). When this point is reached the 
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time is again taken. The cone is immediately removed and 
the blood is wiped oflf on a cloth or filter paper to confirm 
the existence of a clot. 

Occasionally a drop of blood fails to clot at one point. 
If this happens the result is valueless,. and a second deter- 
mination must be made. 

The normal coagulation time of the blood with this in- 
strument is between three and eight minutes, usually about 
five minutes (Hinman and Sladen). 






Fio. 46. — Diagram to Illustrate the Movement of the Cells dubino 
Coagulation. D, the end-point. (After Emerson.) 

Boggs cmi)]iasizos the following points of technique: 
The blood must bo flowing freely from the puncture. When 
a sufficiently large droj) has collected, the cone is touched 
to it at right angles to the surface of the drop and not 
dipi)ed in it. In this way a drop of constant size is ob- 
tained. The coagulation time begins with the appearance 
of the dro)) of l)loo(l in the wound. Pressure upon the tis- 
sues and congestion of the i)arts are to be avoided, as they 
tend to increase the coagulability of the blood. Absolute 
cleanliness of the api)aratus is essential. The air current 
should be gentle, and should not be applied too frequently. 
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(2) Milian's Method, as Modified by Hinman and Sla- 
deiL*— Tliis method is extremely simple, requiring only 
clean glass slides and a millimeter scale. The ear is punc- 
tured, the first drop is discarded, and the time counted 
from the first appearance of the second drop. The lobule 
of the ear is held out, and the under-surface of the slide 
touched to the drop of blood, so that several small drops 
are obtained on it. The slide is then turned quickly to 
prevent the drops from flowing. Placing the slide over a 
scale, only those drops having diameters of 4 and 5 mm, 
are allowed to remain, others being wiped off. There are 
two methods of watching the drops to determine when 
coagulation has occurred; in each the slide is held verti- 
cally. In the one the profile of the drop is observed; be- 
fore coagulation the drops sag, assuming the shape of a 
tear, while the uniform convexity is preserved after co- 
agulation is complete. In the other method the vertical 
slide is examined by transmitted light. The denser por- 
tion will be found about the center of the drop, when coagu- 
lation has occurred; while the blood is still fluid the de- 
pendent part of the drop is the denser. The presence of a 
clot is then confirmed by transferring the drop to a cloth 
or filter paper. 

Compared with Boggs' method, in which a 4-mm. cone 
is employed, the authors find that a 4-mm. drop clots more 
rapidly, a S-mm. drop more slowly. They therefore take 
the mean coagulation time of several drops of 4 and 5 mm. 
diameter, respectively. The majority of records fall be- 
tween five and eight minutes. Below eight minutes a rec- 
ord is within the limits for a normal coaguhition time. 

* Ilinman. F., nn«l Shulon, F. ,T. * ' Mcnsuromont of the con^ilntion time 
of the blootl ami its application." Johns Hopkins llosp. Bull., 1907, XVIIT, 
207. 
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Anything above eight minutes is delayed. When the co- 
agulation time is delayed, only 5-mm. drops are used, in 
order to minimize the error due to evaporation. 



THE RESISTANCE OF THE RED BLOOD CORPUSCLES 

Numerous substances have been employed, against 
which the resistance of the red blood corpuscles has been 
measured. Solutions of sodium chlorid of varying strength, 
notably hypotonic solutions, have been most extensively 
used, and with them results of clinical importance have 
been obtained. 

Method^ — Under aseptic precautions 2 to 5 c. c. of 
blood are aspirated from an arm vein, and immediately 
placed in five to ten times the volume of 1 per cent, sodium 
fluorid or 1.5 i)er cent, sodium citrate in 0.85 per cent, so- 
dium chlorid to prevent clotting. As soon as the blood is 
discharged into the fluid, the flask is shaken well to insure 
thorough mixture. The blood-fluorid mixture is now cen- 
trifugalized at high speed to throw down the corpuscles. 
The supernatant fluid, containing the greater part of the 
blood plasma, is poured off. The plasma is then com- 
pletely removed by washing the corpuscles three times in 
0.85 per cent, solution of sodium chlorid. After the last 
washing the supernatant fluid is pipetted off, leaving the 
erythrocytes at the bottom of the centrifuge tube. 

The hy])otonic solutions of sodium chlorid diminish 
from 0.85 i)er cent, by 0.03 per cent., the solutions being 
0.82 j)or cent., 0.79 per cent., and so on, down to 0.25 per 
cent. They are quickly prepared by filling one 50-c. c. 
burette, graduated to -1 c. c, with distilled water, and 

* Moss, W. L. ' * Paroxysmal hemoglobinuria : Blood studies in three 
cases.'' Johns Hopkins Eosp. Bull., 1911, XXII, 238. 
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another with 1 per cent, aqueous solution of sodium chlo- 
rid. Thus, to prepare 10 c. c. of 0.70 per cent, sodium 
chlorid, take 7 c. c. of the 1 per cent, salt solution and 3 
c. c. of distilled water. 

A series of small test tubes is appropriately marked 
and placed in a rack. To each there are added 3 c. c. of 
hypotonic salt solution and 0.03 c. c. (about one drop) of 
the red blood corpuscles. The salt solution and blood cor- 
puscles are well mixed by shaking. (The tubes are, of 
course, perfectly clean and sterile, and are plugged with 
cotton.) After all have been filled, they are placed in the 
ice chest to prevent bacterial growth, and are allowed to 
remain until the red cells have settled to the bottom. For 
the lower dilutions this usually requires about two hours. 
The supernatant fluid is now examined for free hemoglobin, 
the presence of which shows that there has been laking of 
the corpuscles. 

The tube of lowest dilution showing even a trace of 
hemoglobin in the fluid represents the so-called minimal 
resistance. That is, with this strength of salt solution the 
least resistant cells are *Maked," their hemoglobin escap- 
ing from the cell membrane into the salt solution. The 
maximal resistance is found by noting the strength of salt 
solution in which all the red corpuscles are laked. 

Normally the minimal resistance, in terms of hj'potonic 
salt solution, is about 0.47, the maximal resistance about 
0.30. 

THE EXAMINATION OF FSE8H AND STAINED PREPA- 
RATIONS OF BLOOD 

The first requisite in the i>reparation of fresh or dried 
films of blood is perfectly clean glassware. 

The Cleaning of Cover Olasses and Slides.— Of the vari- 
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ous methods used to clean f^lassware for blood work in the 
author's hiboratory, tlie following has given the most satis- 
factory results, and is always dependable: 

(1) Immerse the covers (or slides) in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid for about twenty-four hours. 

(2) Pour oflf the acid and wash in running water. 

(3) Drain off the water and cover the glassware with 
95 per cent, alcohol for an hour or longer. 

(4) Replace the alcohol with chloroform and dry the 
glassware as needed. 

The covers should be dried with a perfectly clean cloth, 
free from lint. An old linen handkerchief which has been 
laundered many times is suitable. If the glassware is to 
be kept dry, it should be placed in a dust-proof receptacle. 

Ether may be substituted for chloroform, but is less 
satisfactorv. 

For blood work %-in. square cover glasses. No. 1, are 
the best. The 8xl-in. glass slides should be thin, with 
straight, even edges, if they are to be employed in making 
blood films. If cover glasses are used in making the films, 
the finish of the slide is less important. 

Examination of the Fresh Blood 

In the examination of the fresh blood, a procedure 
which is too generally negkvted, the specimen is prepared 
in the following manner: The ear is pierced, but the punc- 
ture should not be so deep as to cause a very free fiow of 
blood, since it is t»ssential to lu» able to regulate the size 
of the drop accurately. Thcrel\>ro, a small, superficial 
puncture is made, from whii'h the Mood will escape easily 
on rtf'ff (jiiith pressure. ^T^'^'^^^^^*^' i"^ to Iv avoided as far 
as possible, to prevent the dilution oi the blood with tis- 
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sue lymph. In grasping the ear the fingers should be at 
least Mj inch from the woimd. It is better, of course, to 
obtain the blood without any pressure whatever.) A drop 
of blood about the size of a small pinhead is transferred 
to a cover slip, which is immediately placed upon a glass 
slide. The blood spreads out between the cover glass and 
slide in a thin film. Microscopic examination should show 
the individual red corpuscles separated from one another 
in the central portion of the film, with the thicker parts 
at the periphery presenting rouleaux formation. If the 
cells are not separated the drop of blood used was too large, 
provided the glassware was clean and the drop of blood 
fresh. 

Failure to obtain satisfactory specimens is usually at- 
tributable to one of several causes. If the drop of blood is 
allowed to remain on the ear an appreciable length of time 
before it is used, clotting may have begun ; this, of course, 
interferes with the proper spreading of the blood. Again, 

■ 

any dirt on the ear also has the same eflfect. Particles of 
dust or bits of lint on the glassware prevent even uniform 
spreading of the blood by elevating the cover glass from 
the slide. As dust frequently settles on the cover glasses 
or slides while preparing to secure the blood, it is a good 
plan to remove all such particles by blowing on the glass 
(avoid moisture from the breath on the glass), or by brush- 
ing the surfaces with a camel's hair brush. Any grease 
or dirt of any kind on the glass makes it impossible to 
obtain good specimens. It is advisable to handle the cover 
glasses with a pair of straight forceps, to avoid the grease, 
etc., of the fingers. 

Sealing the Fresh Specimen.— If the specimen is to be 
kept for any length of time, it should be sealed to prevent 
drying. Vaselin is convenient for this purpose. A small 
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quantity of it is taken up on the end of a match, which is 
then rapidly passed through a Bunsen flame. The edge 
of the cover glass is now lined with the melted vaselin, 
which hardens almost instantaneously, and effectually seals 
the specimen. Paraffin of low melting point may also be 
used. Specimens prepared in this way may be kept for 
a surprising length of time with little alteration in the red 
corpuscles. 

The Preparation of Dry (Permanent) Blood Smears.— 
(1) The Cover Glass-Forceps Method. — ^In the writer's ex- 
perience the best results are obtained by using two cover 
glasses. The covers are cleaned and dried as described on 
page 265. Any particles of dust are carefully removed 
from the covers just prior to making the smear. Forceps 
are used to avoid soiling the surfaces of the cover glasses 
with the fingers. With care, however, perfectly satisfac- 
tory films may be made with the fingers. 

Two pairs of forceps are needed. One is a cross-billed 
forcepsy which will hold a cover glass firmly. The spring 
should be strong and the blades perfectly parallel, so that 
the grip on the cover slip will be uniform. If the forceps 
are suitable it should be possible to lift them by grasping 
a cover glass caught between the blades of the forceps 
without changing the relative position of the cover glass. 
Forceps which cannot withstand this simple test usually 
prove to be useless. A pair of straight forceps is also re- 
quired. They should be fairly stiff, with blades having 
plain, square ends. When holding a cover slip firmly only 
the tips of the blades should touch it. 

To prei)are blood films a clean cover glass is placed in 
the cross-billed forceps, the puncture wound is then wiped 
free of blood, and, when a drop of the proper size appears 
(about the size of a small pinhead with a normal count, 
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larger with anemic blood), it is taken up on a second cover 
slip held in the straight forceps. This is immediately 
placed on the first cover glass. The blood spreads out be- 
tween the two in a thin layer. Just before the drop will 
have stopped spreading between the covers, the overlap- 
ping edge of the second cover is grasped with the straight 
forceps, and the two are quickly pulled apart. It requires 
considerable practice to pull the covers apart in exactly 
parallel planes, which is necessary if the spreads are to 
be good. With good preparations microscopic examination 
will show the individual red cells well separated over one- 
half to two-thirds of the preparation. With a little ex- 
perience good smears may be selected with the unaided 
eye. When inspected by transmitted light, the area in 
which the cells are properly separated resembles an ex- 
tremely thin, gray veil; if the cells are grouped in little 
islands, the uniformity of the veil is lost. The thick parts 
of the smear are more dense and opaque. 

The films, which are allowed to dry in the air, are then 
ready for fixing and staining. At times, when the humidity 
is very high, it may be necessary to fan the films to hasten 
the drying. (During the fly season films should be pro- 
tected from the pests, as they may eat practically all the 
blood from a cover glass in a few seconds.) 

The size of the drop of blood is a matter of great im- 
portance in making blood smears with the cover glass 
method, as has been indicated above. The correct size 
will depend largely on the number of red corpuscles in the 
blood. With very anemic patients, whose blood is thin 
and hydremic, a relatively large drop will l>e needed. The 
general tendency of beginners is to take a drop which is 
too large. If this mistake is made, no part of the film 
is thinly spread, the erythrocytes being piled up so that 

19 
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study of the individual cells is impossible. If one waits 
until the blood has stopped spreading, it is often impos- 
sible to separate the covers, as they become sealed. Lint, 
dust, gritty particles, or grease on the cover glasses will 
make it imi)ossible to secure satisfactory specimens. 

(2) The Glass Slide Method. — Many clinicians prefer 
glass slides to cover glasses in making blood films.^ * The 
method requires practically no practice, and is simpler 
than the cover glass-forceps method. The area of the blood 
film may be made much larger than that obtainable on a 
cover glass. The slides should be thin, and should have 
perfectly smooth, even edges and level surfaces. They 
must, as a matter of course, be perfectly clean. Any dust 
which mav have settled on the slides should be removed 

ft- 

before using them. 

A drop of blood considerably larger than that required 
in the cover glass method is taken up on the end of one 
slide, which is then approximated to the surface of a sec- 
ond slide, placed on a table or other firm surface. The 
first slide is held at an angle of about 45 degrees to the 
second. The blood spreads out along the end of the first 
slide, which is now pushed rather rapidly along the sur- 
face of the second slide. The blood spreads out in a thin 
layer over the surface of the second slide. In making the 
sjM'ead, pressure on the slides is unnecessary. 

* Tn the experience of the author, more satisfactory specimens are ob- 
tained with the cover glass method. As a rule, the leukocytes are more evenly 
distributed over the specimen. The large smear, which is obtained with the 
slide, is usually no advantage, for it is seldom the case that a greater area is 
needed than is contained in a cover glass preparation. The great value of the 
slide method, aside from the fact that good smears may be obtained with it, 
lies in the fact that the technique is easily acquired, and fair specimens may 
often be obtained with slides which have been cleaned only with water. All 
laboratory workers should, therefore, be able to employ the method, though the 
cover glass method is preferred. 
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Labeling the Blood Films. — With specimens made on 
glass slides, where the area of the blood film is large, a 
part of it may be employed for labeling the specimen. A 
very simple and practical method has been described by 
von Ezdorf.^ The necessary data is written on the thick 
part of the film with a soft, black lead pencil. The label 
thus made is permanent, and is not affected by staining or 
washing the specimen. The black contrasts well with the 
usual pink color of the film. 

Fixation of Blood Smears.— Various methods are avail- 
able for fixing the blood cells to the slide. The following 
will be found useful: 

(1) Heat Fixation. — A triangular copper bar, first in- 
troduced into blood work bv Ehrlich, is usuallv used for 
heat fixation. The bar is placed on a tripod with a Bun- 
sen flame under the tip of the bar. In a short time, if pro- 
tected from strong drafts, all parts of the bar acquire and 
maintain a fairly constant temperature. By dropping 
water from a pipette onto the bar, the point farthest from 
the flame is determined, at which the drop of water remains 
spheroidal and rolls off. The temperature at this point, 
the ** spheroidal point" for water, is about 150^ C. The 
point is marked, and the blood films, with the specimen 
side up, are then placed just inside this point, i. e., toward 
the flame from the spheroidal point, and allowed to remain 
.*>0 to 45 seconds. This usually suffices to fix the films well. 
In certain instances a longer or shorter time is reciuired, the 
extremes falling between 5 and 120 seconds. By placing 
four specimens of blood (cover glass preparations) at the 
spheroidal point and removing them at the end of 30, 35, 
40, and 45 seconds respectively, and staining all, the proper 

»Von Ez«lorf, R. H. **Tho labeling of drieil blood fllma." Jour. 
A. Af. J., 1910, LIV, 125. 
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fixation time is quickly determined with the great majority 
of bloods. It is to be remembered that there is no one 
optimal fixation time applicable to all bloods. A separate 
determination must be made for each individual blood ex- 
amined. 

In place of the copper bar, an oven may be used. The 
specimens are placed in the oven, which is maintained at 
a temperature ranging between 110° and 120"^ C. for one 
to two hours, rarely longer. By removing and staining a 
specimen every fifteen minutes after the first hour, the 
correct fixation time is determined. This method of em- 
ploying heat fixation is particularly convenient, when a 
large number of specimens of the same blood are to be 
fixed. 

Heat fixation is alwavs used with Ehrlich^s triacid 
stain. In using Pappenheim's methyl green-pyronin mix- 
ture, heat fixation is also to be preferred. It is less use- 
ful for other blood stains. 

(2) Ethyl Alcohol. — The specimens may be fixed by im- 
mersion in absolute alcohol one to five minutes, or in 96 per 
cent, alcohol five to twentv minutes. Thev are then dried 
in the air or between blotting paper. Less expensive and 
about as satisfactory is the denatured alcohol of com- 
merce. 

This method of fixation is useful in connection with 
hematoxylin and eosiu. methylene blue, etc. 

(3) Methyl Alcohol. — Absolute methyl alcohol, acting 
for one to five minutes, is an excellent fixative. (Methyl 
alcohol fixation is carried out as a i)art of the staining tech- 
nique in employinir Loisliman's, Wilson's, and Jenner's 
stains, as will ai)pear below.) 

Methyl alcohol may he used in place of ethyl alcohol, 
and is usually employed with Gicnisa's stain. 
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(4) Acetone. — The specimens are placed in acetone five 
minutes, and are then dried in the air. 

(5) Alcohol-Formalin. — ^Futcher and Lazear have used 
0.25 per cent, formalin in 95 per cent, alcohol. The solu- 
tion must be prepared freshly, and is obtained by adding 
one drop of commercial formalin (40 per cent.) to 10 c. c. 
of alcohol. The specimen is allowed to remain in this mix- 
ture one minute, and is then washed in water and blotted 
dry. 

This method is the best for staining with carbol-thionin. 

Staining the Blood 

The stains and combinations of stain for blood work 
are numerous. Those described below are among the most 
serviceable, and enable one to make all routine examina- 
tions. Most of the stains are applied to dried, fixed films 
of blood. The staining of the fresh, unfixed blood, the so- 
called ** vital" staining of the blood, forms an exception. 

'Titar' Staining of the Blood 

Various stains and methods have been proposed for 
vital staining of the blood. Practically any basic dye may 
bo used for this purpose, but the stains which have been 
usod most extensively are Unna's polychrome methylene 
blue (Griibler's), Pappenheim's methyl green-pyronin, and 
neutral red. Only the first is described, since the picture 
obtained is rather more brilliant. 

(1) Vaughan's ^ Method.— A small puncture is made 
in the ear, and over the wound, from which the blood has 
been wiped, a minute drop of Unna's polychrome blue is 

* Vaiijjhnn, V. C, Jr. **On tho npfH^rnnce ntui Rijfiiifionnco of certain 
granules in the erj-throcytes of man.'* Jour, ^tvd. Rtatcarchf 1903-4, X, 342. 
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placed by means of a clean glass rod. A small drop of 
blood is now pressed out of the wound, so that it flows 
directly into the stain. The procedure is now the same as 
in the preparation of a specimen of fresh blood (q. v.). 
The relative proportions of stain and blood are quickly 
learned by experiment. There should be more blood than 
stain in the mixture. After the specimen has spread out 
between cover glass and slide, it is ready for examination. 
It should be sealed, if the examination is to be a prolonged 
one. 

On microscopic examination with the oil immersion ob- 
jective, the majority of the red corpuscles appear quite 
like those in a preparation of fresh blood, except where 
the stain is concentrated ; here the cells may show a diflfuse 
purplish tint of varying intensity. Laking may occur in a 
certain number of the corpuscles. In some of the red cells 
granules stained bluish-purple are seen. These basophilic 
substances have been designated **granulo-reticulo-filamen- 
tous'' by Sabrazes.^ There may be very few granules in 
a cell, or they may be extremely numerous. Often the gran- 
ules appear to be attached to a delicate filament, which 
may form a part of a reticulum in the corpuscle. Not in- 
frequently the granules are clustered at the center of the 
cell, suggesting by their position and number the remnants 
of a nucleus. In erythroblasts the nucleus takes a purple 
color, as do nuclear particles, when present. The chroma- 
tin of the blood platelets takes on a similar color, and may 
often be seen occupying a position at the periphery of a 
clear, unstained globule, as Vaughan observed. Leukocy- 
tic nuclei stain more or less intensely, depending largely 

*Sab^az^s, ,T., and Leuret, E. "H^maties graniileuses et polychromato- 
philie dans 1 'iet6re des nouvoaux-nes. " Gaz. hthd. d. soc. mcd. de Bordeaux, 
1908, XXIX, 123. 
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on the concentration of the stain. In the protoplasm of 
the polynuclear cells, stained granules may be found. The 
ameboid leukocytes retain their activity for some time. 
The colorless cell membrane may be seen extending some 
distance beyond the granules in the pseudopods of the 
neutrophilic cells. 

(2) Method of Widal, Abrami, and Brul^.'— ''Four to 
six drops of blood are allowed to fall into a test tube con- 
taining 10 drops of a basic coloring matter, which is quite 
isotonic, and contains in addition oxalate of potassium to 
prevent the coagulation of the blood. 



Potassium oxalate, 20 per cent, solu- 
tion 2.0 c. c. 

Unna 's polychrome methylene blue . 100 drops 



-0.60 



''The fresh corpuscles are allowed to remain for 10 to 
20 minutes in contact with the solution, after which the 
mixture is centrifugalized, the supernatant fluid is removed, 
and the corpuscles drawn up with a pipette and placed 
upon slides, upon which they are spread as an ordinary 
drop of blood ; the covers are then dried and fixed by heat. 
Such preparations may be preserved indefinitely" (Thayer 
and Morris). 

(;i) The "Dry" Method of Vital Staining.-The dry 
method of vital staining consists in spreading a thin fihn of 
stain on a ghiss slide, allowing it to dry in the air, i)rotected 
from dust, and then placing a cover glass with a drop of 
blood on the dried stain, just as in making a prepara- 
tion of the fresh blood. The blood spreads out between 

»Wi«!nl. v., Abrami, P.. and Bnil^ M. ** Diversity do typea des 
hematics jjranulciiae«; procM^ de coloration.'* Compt. rend, Soc. de hioh. 
Par., 190S. LXIV, 496. 
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cover and slide, the stain dissolves in the plasma, and 
the result is much the same as with other methods. 
With this method there is less danger of laking the cor- 
puscles. 

Pappenheim's methyl green-pyronin mixture has been 
used extensively by the French, usually with the dry 
method. 

Neutral red may be employed. A dilute solution of the 
dye is prepared in physiological salt solution, or a smaller 
quantity of saturated, aqueous solution of the stain may 
be used. It may be substituted for polychrome methylene 
blue in Vauj2:han's method, or may be used in the dry 
method. 

In normal blood of adults less than 1 per cent, of the 
erythrocytes contain the granulo-reticulo-filamentous sub- 
stance, while in newborn infants the number is 7 per cent, 
or less (Vaughan). 

The Staining of Dried Blood Films 

The stains which are required for the routine examina- 
tion of blood are Ehrlich's triacid, Jenner's stain, and a 
Romanowsky stain. For special purposes, however, other 
stains are required at times. 

(1) Methylene Blue.— (1) Fix the blood film in alcohol. 

(2) Stain with Lofflor's methylene blue (p. 213) about 
3 to 5 seconds. 

(3) Wash in water, blot dry, and mount in balsam. 
The stain is useful as a nuclear slain. For the demon- 
stration of basopliilic jjrranulcs and polyohromatophilia, 

•methvlene blue is one of the most reliable stains. 

Xurlti are stained dark blue. The leukocytic granules 
are unstained, excoptinir Imsonbilic granules, which take a 
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bluish-purple color. The basophilic protoplasm so fre- 
quently encountered in lymphocytes is stained a paler blue 
than the nucleus, the shade varying greatly in different 
cells. The erythrocytes assume a pale, greenish tint. Poly- 
chromatophilic red cells are light blue to very deep blue, 
depending on the degree of polychromatophilia. Basophilic 
granules in the red cells are stained dark blue, almost as 
dark as the nuclei. Nuclear particles in the red corpuscles 
take the same color as the nuclei of erythroblasts, i. e., a 
dark blue. Blood platelets are indistinct, appearing as 
dirty grayish-blue masses. 

(2) Eosin.— Eosin may be used as a counter-stain in 
V2 P^r cent, aqueous solution. It is used after the methy- 
lene blue has been washed off the specimen. The stain is 
allowed to act a few seconds, the intensity of staining be- 
ing controlled by microscopic examination of the film in 
water. Slower staining is secured by diluting the stain- 
ing solution with water. Eosin adds little to the picture, 
except that it stains the eosinophilic granules, which now 
assume a brilliant pink or reddish-pink hue. However, 
slight polychromasia may be somewhat less evident, though 
often more striking because of the contrast. The ortho- 
chromatic erythrocytes are stained pink. If the specimen 
has been overstained with eosin, the pink color will be ap- 
parent in the protoplasm of the hTnphocytes and neutro- 
philic leukocytes. 

(3) Hematoxylin.— Ehrlich's acid hematoxylin is pre- 
pared as follows : 

Solution A: 

Hematoxylin 2.0 gm. 

Alcohol, absolute 60.0 c. c. 

Dissolve. 
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Solution B: 

Saturated solution of alum in equal 
parts of glycerin and distilled 
water 60.0 c. c. 

Glacial acetic acid 3.0 c. c. 

The two solutions, A and B, are mixed and allowed to 
** ripen'' in an open bottle for a week. The bottle is then 
stoppered. The ripened stain has a reddish-blue color. If 
the bottle is shaken or disturbed, the solution should be 
filtered before using. 

Method, — (a) Fix the blood films in alcohol. Heat fixa- 
tion may also be used. 

(b) Stain in hematoxylin 2 to 10 minutes or longer. 
Control the intensity of staining by examining the specimen 
in water. 

(c) Wash in tap water. The washing may be com- 
pleted in a few seconds, but the beauty of the nuclear stain- 
ing is greatly enhanced by prolonged washing in tap water. 
If the si)ecimen has been overstained with hematoxylin, it 
may be cautiously decolorized in acid alcohol (HCl, 1.0 c. c, 
70 per cent, alcohol, 100.0 c. c), and again washed in water. 
It is better to avoid overstaining by controlling the stain- 
ing carefully under the microscope. 

(d) Dry, mount in balsam. 

Ilematoxvlin is one of the best nuclear stains. For 
studying the morphology of nuclei it is particularly useful. 

Xuciri are stained a v(u'v dark blue, at times almost 
black. .Vi'tcr prolonged washing, however, the blue is 
brighter — more brilliant. As with other nuclear dyes, the 
color intensity in a given nucleus depends, of course, on 
the amount and concentration of the chromatin. Mast-cell 
granules are stained dark blue, but may be lost after wash- 
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ing the specimen. Other leukocytic granules are unstained. 
Basoi)hiIic protoplasm is less intensely stained than with 
methylene blue. The red blood corpuscles are lightly 
stained, and are either gray or grayish-blue. The more 
marked grades of polychromatophilia are revealed by the 
darker blue stain of the cells. Coarse basophilic granules 
in the erythrocytes are fairly well demonstrated as dark 
blue spots; the finer granules are unstained or indistinct, 
as a rule. Nuclear particles take on a very intense, dark 
blue, like the pyknotic nuclei of .normoblasts. Blood plate- 
lets are dirty blue and indistinct. 

p]osin may again be employed as a counterstain. When 
the specimen is properly stained with eosin, no pink is seen 
in the protoplasm of the neutrophilic cells, while the eosin- 
ophilic granules stand out prominently. Hematoxylin and 
eosin are useful in cases where the relative number of 
eosinophilic cells is to be determined, as a differential count 
with this point alone in view may be made rapidly. 

(4) Carbol-thionin. 

Saturated solution of thionin in 50 

per cent, alcohol 10.0 e. e. 

Carbolic acid, 1 per cent 100.0 c. e. 

(a) Fix the blood films in alcohol-formalin. 

(b) Stain with carbol-thionin ^\ to 3 minutes. 

(c) Wash in water. If the specimen is overstained, the 
washing may be continued, or the specimen may be decol- 
orized in 50 per cent, alcohol. 

(d) Dry, and mount in balsam. 

The stain is an excellent nuclear stain. All nuclei are 
stained dark blue. Leukocytic granules are not specifically 
stained with the exception of the granules of the mast cells, 
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which are purple. The red blood corpuscles are greenish- 
gray. Basophilic granules are dark blue, polychromato- 
philic red cells varying shades of blue. Nuclei and nuclear 
particles are dark blue. The bodies of malarial parasites 
are purple, contrasting well with the red blood corpuscles. 
The nuclei of the parasites are unstained. Blood platelets 
are indistinct, and have a mauve color. 

Preparations stained with carbol-thionin fade in the 
course of several months, as a rule. 

Staining Mixtures of Two or More Stains 

(5) Ehrlich's Triacid Stain.— For the sharp differenti- 
ation of neutrophilic granules, the triacid stain of Ehrlich 
is unequaled. It should always be used in the study of 
these cells. The mixture contains three stains, two of 
which, orange G. and acid fuchsin, are acid, the third, 
methyl green 00, basic. The three basic radicals of the 
methyl green are satisfied by the acid dyes, hence the name, 
triacid. The formula ^ given below, a slight modification 
of the usual one, has been found to yield uniformly good 
staining mixtures,- whereas formerly it has been more or 
less a matter of good fortune to obtain a satisfactory solu- 
tion. Good staining mixtures may usually be had from 
Griibler. In preparing the mixture, saturated aqueous so- 

* Morris, R. S. **The value of Ehrlichia triacid stain in blood work." 
Jour. A. M. A., 1910, LV, 501. 

* Recently (1912) wo have encountered the first failures in more than five 
years. After numerous experiments the cause of the trouble was found to lie 
in the acid fuchsin. Three different lots of the powdered stain in Griibler 's 
original packages obtained through one firm resulted in poor staining mix- 
tures, while acid fuchsin secured from another firm (also Griibler 's make) gave 
very satisfactory results. With the poor acid fuchsin all cells were stained 
diffusely red. The nature of the defect in the acid fuchsin has not yet been 
determined. 
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liitions of metbyl green,' orange G., and acid fuohsin are 
made separately. They raust be allowed to settle for at 
least a week before use, and should be replenished as 
needed, so that a constant supply of the stock solutions 
may be on hand, Griibler's stains are generally used. 
The formula, as moditied, is: 

Saturated aqueous solution of orange G 13.0 c. c. 

Saturated aqueous solution of acid fuehsin... 7.0 c. c 

Distilled water 15.0 c. c. 

Absolute alcohol 15.0 c. e. 

Saturated aqueous solution of methyl green.. 17,5 c. c. 

Absolute alcohol 10.0 c. c. 

Glycerin , 10,0 c, c. 

The fluids are mixed with the same graduated cylinder, 
which should not be rinsed. The receiving flask should be 
shaken vigorously after the addition of each constituent, 
which is added in the order given in the formula. It is 
essential to add the methyl green, second portion of alco- 
hol, and glycerin slowly, shaking well after each addition. 
The mixture is ready for use immediately, and does not 
deteriorate with age. After the mixture has stood a while 
a small amount of precipitate may form. Care should be 
exercised that this is not disturbed when using the stain.'' 

Method of Staitiing. — (a) Fix the lilood spread by heat 
(p. 271). 

(b) Stain 5 to 10 minutes (overstaining is impossible). 

(c) Wash quickly in water, blot dry with filter paper, 
and mount in balsam. 

In a properly fixed specimen the neutrophilic granules 

' Mt'lliyl green Ib used in place of methjl grwn 00 of the orlgiaal ronnula. 
'For hldoil BtBlDs, botllei wilh dropper*, the rubber nipplo'of wUeh alao 
aerve as atuppera. are incligpeneable. BsrneH ' bottle 'a a very good on*. 
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stand out sliari)Iy. When this is the case the erythrocytes 
are usually, though not always, colored deep orange or 
buflf ; in an undorfixed si)eciinen they are stained red, while 
too i)rolonged fixation causes them to take a yellow color. 
The color of the red corpuscles, while a safe index of the 
fixation in most instances, fails at times. The final criterion 
by which a specimen is judged must be the staining of the 
neutrophilic granules. 

In a good specimen (plate I) the erythrocytes have, 
then, a buif color usually. Polychromasia is not demon- 
strated. Basophilic granules and Cabot's ring bodies are 
unstained. The pyknotic nuclei of normoblasts take a dark 
green color, the megaloblastic nuclei being less deeply 
stained. Often reddish areas are visible in the nuclei. Nu- 
clear particles are stained green, but are much less strik- 
ing than when stained with better nuclear stains, such as 
hematoxylin or a Romanowsky stain. Malarial and other 
parasites are not well stained. It is evident, therefore, 
that the triacid stain is very inferior for the study of patho- 
logical changes in the red blood corpuscles. Many of the 
abnormalities of the red cells are not shown at all, and 
none of them is as well demonstrated as with a Romanow- 
sky stain or with Jenner's stain. 

Blood platdets appear as ill-defined, indefinite, mauve- 
colored masses. 

Leukocytic granules are well differentiated, but the nu- 
clei are poorly stained, assuming a rather pale green or 
bluish-green color. All neutrophilic granules take a lilac 
color. There should be no blurring of them in a well-fixed 
specimen; the granules are sharply defined and distinct, 
though in the myelocytes the very fine granules stand out 
less prominently than in the polynuclear cells. Eosinophi- 
lic granules assume a brick-red or coppery color, while 



LEGEND FOR PLATE I. 
(All drawings made \n ith camera lucida; X 1200. Ehrlich's triacid stain.) 

1, 2. Normal red corpuscles. 

3. Megaloblast. 

4. Normoblast. 

5. Lymphocyte. 

6. Large mononuclear leukocyte. 

7. " Transitional " leukocyte. 

8. Polynuclear neutrophilic leukocyte. 

9. Polynuclear eosinophilic leukocyte. 

10. Maijt cell or polynuclear basophilic leukocyte. 

11. Neutrophilic myelocyte. 

12. Eosinophilic myelocyte. 

13. Mast myelocyte. or basophilic myelocyte. 

14. Myeloblast. 
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basophilic granules are unstained, appearing as vacuoles in 
the cytoplasm. The protoplasm of the lymphocytes is 
either colorless or a faint rose-pink. The same holds true 
for the large mononuclear and transitional cells; their 
nuclei, being poor in chromatin, usually stain very faintly, 
so that they are easily overlooked. Because of this diflS- 
culty with the non-granular leukocytes, Loffler's methylene 
blue has been used to stain the nuclei more intensely. It is 
applied to the blood film for a few seconds (3 to 5) after 
the staining with the triacid hfts been completed. The 
granular stain may be slightly impaired, but the nuclei 
are much more evident. The mast-cell granules are now 
stained purple. In this connection it may be added that 
Pappenheim has prepared a triacid mixture, substituting 
methylene blue for methyl green, but it has not been widely 
adopted. 

(6) The Romanowsky Stains.— The Romanowsky stains 
are by far the best for the demonstration of pathological 
changes in the red corpuscles, and are, of course, indis- 
pensable in the study of such protozoa as the plasmodia 
of malaria, trjT^anosomes, etc. 

Eomanowsky's original method of preparing the stain 
has undergone numerous modifications, with a view to sim- 
plification both of the preparation of the stain and of the 
staining technique. The essential dyes are eosin and meth- 
ylene azure, the latter being obtained from methylene blue. 
Methods of preparing the stain have been described by a 
number of workers in this country, among whom may be 
mentioned Wright, Harris, Hastings, MacNeal, Wilson. 
Leishman's stain, which antedates all of those mentioned, 
is used extensively in England. The staining mixtures 
may be purchased; it is much more convenient and satis- 
factory, however, in private laboratories of physicians 

20 
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where only moderate amounts of stain are used, to buy 
tablets of the powdered stain. A tablet is dissolved in a 
stated quantity of absolute methyl alcohol (usually 10 c, c), 
and the mixture is ready for use at once. In this way 
fresh stain may be had at frequent intervals, and there is 
less danger of deterioration of the mixture. Such tablets 
are prepared by Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co., and by Griib- 
ler. The method of preparation of only one of the modifi- 
cations of the Eomanowsky stain, Wilson's, is given. The 
writer has employed it for several years with entire satis- 
faction. 

(a) Wilson's Stain.^ — Prepare a 1 per cent, aqueous 
solution of methylene blue,^ which contains 0.5 per cent, 
of sodium carbonate and at least 0.5 per cent, of freshly 
precipitated silver oxid.^ The solution is boiled for twenty 
minutes; then remove one-third of it. After boiling an- 
other twenty minutes, remove one-half. Continue to boil 
the remaining portion twenty minutes. The three portions 
are now united and distilled water is added to the original 
volume, to compensate for the loss by evaporation. The 
mixture is allowed suflScient time for the precipitate to 
settle (about an hour). Now add an equal volume of 0.5 
per cent, aqueous solution of yellowish eosin (filtered) to 
the methylene blue solution in a large evaporating dish. 

* Wilson, T. M. **0n the chemistry and staining properties of certain de- 
rivatives of the methylene blue group when combined with eosin." Jour, Exp, 
Med,, 1907, IX, 645. 

'The cheaper grades of methylene blue may be used with satisfactory 
result. 

* The silver oxid may be prepared by dissolving 2.0 gm. of silver nitrate in 
15 c. c. of distilled water and adding to it 260 c. c. of calcium hydrate. Shake 
well, and set aside for the precipitate to settle. Decant the supernatant fluid, 
collect the precipitate on a filter, and wash with 20 to 25 c. c. of distilled 
water. Dry the precipitate at a temperature not exceeding 100** C, and place 
it in a brown bottle, tightly stoppered. 
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Mix the solutions well, and allow the mixture to stand one 
hour. Filter thrice, using a hard filter paper, such as the 
Schleicher and Schiill filter, No. 575, and finally wash the 
precipitate which has collected on the filter paper with 
physiological salt solution. (The precipitate which adheres 
to the evaporating dish is discarded.) Dry the precipitate 
in the thermostat, and transfer it to a dark bottle, tightly 
stoppered. The staining solution is then prepared by dis- 
solving 0.4 gm. of the powdered precipitate in 100 c. c. of 
absolute methyl alcohol (Kahlbaum's). The stain may be 
rubbed in a mortar with the alcohol to facilitate solution, 
or powder and alcohol are placed in a bottle, which is vigor- 
ously shaken a few minutes on several successive days. 
The staining solution should be preserved in a dark bottle 
with glass stopper. (Wilson advises the use of 0.3 gm. of 
the dry stain to 100 c. c. of denatured alcohol, but in our 
hands this has not given satisfaction.) It is best to make 
up Ismail quantities of the stain at frequent intervals (3 to 
4 months). 

Method of Staimug. — As the methyl alcohol in which 
the stain is dissolved is apt to run over the edge of the 
cover glass, it is advisable to use the usual wire staining 
forceps; when staining on glass slides, the stain may be 
confined to the area of the smear by drawing lines on the 
glass with a blue wax pencil — the red wax is usually loos- 
ened bv the alcohol. 

(a) Cover the unfixed blood film with 5 to 6 drops of 
the stain for 1 minute. As the stain is dissolved in abso- 
lute methyl alcohol, the blood is fixed by this procedure. 
Precipitation of the stain through evaporation of the al- 
cohol will be troublesome, if too little stain is used. 

(b) Add to the stain an eiiual number of droi)s of dis- 
tilled water, and allow it to remain on the film 2 to 4 min- 
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utes. A metallic scum forms on the surface. (The exact 
proportion of stain and water should be determined for 
each new lot of stain. At times twice the quantity of water 
is necessary; occasionally, however, fewer drops of water 
than of stain are required, especially with old mixtures, 
which have become slightly acid.) 

(c) Wash with distilled water, blot dry, and mount in 
neutral balsam. The specimen should be held level during 
the washing and the stream of water directed against the 
surface of the cover glass, so that the metallic scum and 
precipitate in the fluid will be floated off. Avoid dumping 
the stain from the cover glass, for the precipitate adheres 
to the corpuscles, and cannot be removed by washing in 
water. If there is x)recipitate in the specimen, it may be 
removed by immersing the preparation momentarily in ab- 
solute methyl alcohol or ethyl alcohol, but always at the 
risk of decolorizing the cells too much; it is particularly 
the basic stains, methylene blue and methylene azure, which 
are decolorized. 

A properly stained blood film should have a pinkish- 
gray or gray color when dry. If the color of the film is 
bright pink, the specimen is usually not satisfactory, or, 
rather, it is capable of being improved upon. The erythro- 
cytes are stained very pale pink (plate II) or mauve or 
grayish-pink. Polychromatopliilia is denoted by varying 
admixtures of blue. In extreme grade a polychromato- 
pliilic red cell is dark blue, no trace of pink being discern- 
ible. Basophilic granules stain dark blue. Occasionally, 
particularly in tlie blood of })ernieious anemia, fine gran- 
ules are seen which are stained violet or j^urple. Nuclei 
are stained purple. Nuclear particles stain like the nuclei, 
while the ring bodies are usually violet or reddish-purple. 
The differentiation of these abnormalities is more striking 
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(All drawings made with came* a lucida; X 1200. Wilson's stain, 

modified Romano^'sky.) 

1. Normal red corpuscle. 

2. Pale or anemic corpuscle. 

3. Basophilic granules in erythrocyte. 

4. Nuclear particle (Howell's body) in erythrocyte. 

5. Erythrocyte containing nuclear particle and basophilic granules. 

6. Polychromatophilic red cell containing a Cabot's ring body. 

7. Normoblast. 

8. Slightly polychromatophilic erythrocyte containing a nuclear particle, 

Cabot's ring body, and violet colored basophilic granules. 

9. Normoblast showing an early stage of karyorrhexis. 

10. Megaloblast, markedly polychromatophilic. 

11. Poikilocyte, markedly polychromatophilic and exhibiting reddish 

basophilic granules. 

12. Blood platelets. 

13. 14. Small lymphocytes. 

15. Large lymphocyte, exhibiting azurophilic granules. 

16. Large mononuclear leukocyte with a few azurophilic granules in the 

cytoplasm. 

17. ''Transitional " leukocyte with fine azurophilic granules. 

18. Polynuclear neutrophilic leukocyte. 

19. Polynuclear eosinophilic leukocyte. 

20. Mast cell or polynuclear basophilic leukocyte. 

21. Neutrophilic myelocyte. 
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and brilliant wifli tlie Ronianowskj- stains than with any I 
of the other blood stains. Cabot's ring bodies are usually I 
demonstrable only with Romanowsky stains, i. e., they are 1 
stained with methylene azure. I 

Blood platelets are well brought out with Romanowsky 1 
stains alone. The grannlnr ebroniatin masses are stained I 
reddish-purple, the body of tlie platelet being unstained 
or exhibiting varying shades of blue. 

All leukocytic nuclei are beautifully stained, the color ' 
being a deep reddish-purple. The morphology of the nu- i 
cleus is well demonstrated. The leukocytic granules, on [ 
the other hand, stain poorly and very uncertainly, so that i 
differential counting may be difficult or well-nigh impos- 
sible when pathological cells are present. The neutrophilic 
granules are stained lilac, but often only a few of the gran- 
nies — sometimes none of them — take the stain. Eosinophi- 
lic granules are pink, but stain very uncertiilnly; at times 
there may be considerable doubt as to their nature. Bas- 
ophilic granules are colored purple. The granules of the 
myelocytes usually are purple, regardless of the variety of 
the cell, though eosinophilic myelocytes may show a shade 
of pink in the granules. The cytoplasm of l>nnphocytes is 
colorless or blue — at times a very dark blue. In about one- 
third of the lymphocytes of normal blood purplish granules, 
varying much in size and number, are evident in the cyto- 
plasm. These granules are demonstrable only with methy- 
lene azure, and are, therefore, designated murophilc gran- 
ules. The large monouuclears and transitionals are, like 
the lymphocytes, more tieautifully demonstrated with Ro- 
manowsky stains than by any other means. The cytoplasm 
of the large mononuclears is colorless or blue and generally 
non-granular, thougli it is now and then seen to be filled 
with azurophilic granules, which are for the most part very 
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fine and dust-like. In the case of the transitional leuko- 
cytes the protoplasm is studded with very fine azurophilic 
granules practically without exception. When these gran- 
ules are observed in a large mononuclear cell, the resem- 
blance it bears to a myelocyte is close at first glance. It 
is seen, however, that, while similar in color, the myelocytic 
granules are rather coarser, and close inspection will usu- 
ally reveal the granules over the nucleus in the myelocyte, 
a point which serves to differentiate them from the large 
mononuclears. Usually, too, the relations between nucleus 
and protoi)lasm are different in the two types of cell. 
(With the triacid stain and with Jenner's stain this diffi- 
culty never arises, since the large mononuclears are non 
granular.) 

Besides precipitated stain in the specimen, which may 
be avoided as indicated above, the chief difficulty in the ap- 
plication of the Romanowsky stains arises in understaining 
with the basic components of the mixture. When this oc- 
curs, the erythrocytes are bright pink or red, the nuclei of 
the leukocytes blue instead of purple, and the chromatin of 
the platelets blue or unstained, while the chromatin of ma- 
larial or other parasites is entirely unstained. Such a con- 
dition may be due to one or more causes: (1) Dilution of 
the stain with too much water interferes with the nuclear 
staining. The requisite proportions of stain and water 
must be learned by experiment. If the nuclei are poorly 
stained, try less water. (2) Even a trace of acid in the 
water used for diluting or washing will weaken or remove 
the basic stains more or less eomplotoly. Staining in a 
room in which there are acid fumes is at times sufficient to 
ruin the specimen. (3) Acidity of the staining mixture 
itself may explain the failure of the nuclear stain. A 
minute quantity of acid in the bottle (or on the cork) in 
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which the staiii is placed, or the formation of formic acid 
from the methyl alcohol, are possible sourties of difficulty. 
Staining mixtures which contain acid may be made perfect, 
according to Peebles and Harlow,^ by the addition of a few 
drops of absolnte methyl alcohol in which a small quantity 
of potassium hydrate (by aleohol) has been dissolved. In 
ease too much alcohol has been added, as shown by over- 
staining with the blue, it may be cautiously titrated back 
with absolute methyl alcohol containing a trace of glacial 
acetic acid. (4) Prolonged washing may spoil the result. 
It can readily be demonstrated by experiment that washing 
in water tends to remove tlie basic (blue) elements of the 
stain, thus rendering the eosiu more conspicuous. With a 
good staining mi.xture and the right proportion of stain 
and water, it is only necessary to wasli long enough to re- 
move the excess of stain; the specimen is then blotted dry 
to prevent further decolorizatiun. 

Overstaining wltli the blue is seldom a source of diffi- 
culty, except in old smears. AVhen it does occur, it may be 
corrected by one of the four procedures just described. 
With very old blood films, it may be impossible to prevent 
diffuse blue staining of the red corpuscles, though Brem's 
method (p. 175) or Giemsa's slow method may give good 
results. 

(h) Leishman's Stain. — This stain is most conveniently 
obtained in tablet form from Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co. 
or from Ciriibler. Griibler also supplies the powdered stain 
in bulk. A tablet is dissolved in a stated quantity of abso- 
lute methyl alcohol, and tlie mixture is then ready for use. 
It should be kept in a tightly Htopjiored bottle. 

The staining techui<iue is practically identical with that 
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given for Wilson's stain. The nuclei have a little more of 
a reddish hue, but otherwise the picture is much the same. 
The advantages and limitations of the stain are those given 
above. 

(c) Giemsa's Stain. — The preparation of Giemsa's 
stain is difficult. Griibler & Co. supply a reliable solution. 
The staining mixture contains eosin, azure I, and azure 
II. 

Method of Stmning. — (a) Fix the specimen in absolute 
methyl or ethyl alcohol. 

(b) Add one drop of the staining mixture to 1 c. c. of 
distilled water. (This must be freshly prepared.) Stain 
10 to 30 minutes with this dilution of the staining mixture. 

(c) Wash with distilled water, blot dry, and mount in 
balsam. 

The appearance of the stained film is the usual Eoma- 
nowsky i)ieture (see p. 286). The nuclei, however, are a 
little redder than usual, and the neutrophilic granules are 
even less uniformly stained than with most other Roma- 
nowsky stains. 

In case the chromatin staining is unsatisfactory, a 
very dilute solution of sodium carbonate may be substi- 
tuted for distilled water in preparing the dilution of the 
stain. 

Old Blood Films. — Blood films which have been kept 
for several months before staining them do not give good 
results with the usual Romanowsky procedures. The diffi- 
culty lies chiefly in the staining of the erythrocytes, which 
take a dift'use, slate -blue color. To avoid this to a great 
extent, the films may be stained with Leishman's or Wil- 
son's stain, using Brem's technique (p. 175), or with 
Giemsa's stain. With the latter the dilution of the stain 
should be one drop to jfive or more cubic centimeters of 
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water. The specimens are allowed to remain in this fluid 
24 to 48 liours. They are then washed in water and 
mounted as usual. With this procedure it is often possible 
to demonstrate the chromatin of malarial parasites in 
specimens a year or more old. 

(7) Jenner's Stain ^ (the eosinate of methylene blue).— 
If one stain alone were to be selected for the general rou- 
tine examination of the blood, Jenner's would probably 
be the choice of most workers. It is a much better stain 
for nuclei and for pathologic alterations in the red cor- 
puscles than Ehrlich's triacid, though inferior to the Eo- 
manowsky stains in these respects. On the other hand, it 
is much superior to the Eomanowsky stains for the dem- 
onstration of the granules in leukocytes, though surpassed 
for this purpose by Ehrlich 's triacid mixture. 

Preparation of the Stain. — The tablets of Jenner's 
stain, which have been placed upon the market by Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome, & Co. and by Griibler, have done away 
with the necessity of making the stain, and have made it 
possible to have on hand fresh solutions of the staining 
mixture. The tablets are dissolved in a stated quantity 
of nu^thvl alcohol; the solution is readv for use at once. 
Numerous modifications of Jenner's methods of preparing 
the stain have been described, without, however, simplifica- 
tion or improvement of the original procedures. Jenner's 
methods are as follows: 

(a) First Method. — Prepare a 1.2 per cent, to 1.25 per 
cent, solution of Griibler 's water-soluble, yellowish eosin in 
distilled water, and also a 1 per cent, aqueous solution of 
Griibler 's medicinal methylene blue. Mix equal parts of 
the two solutions in an evaporating dish and, after stirring 



Lancet 



* Jcnner, L. * ' A new preparation for rapidly fixing and staining blood. ' ' 
rer, 1899, I, 370. 
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thoroughly, allow the mixture to stand for 24 hours. Filter 
through a hard filter paper (Schleicher and SchiilFs No. 
575), and dry the precipitate, which collects on the paper, 
either at room temperature or in the incubator at 37° C. 
The temperature may be as high as 55° C. without injuring 
the precipitate. The dried precipitate is removed from 
the filter paper, powdered in a mortar, shaken with dis- 
tilled water, and the precipitate again collected on a filter 
paper. The washings should have a dirty purplish color. 
Finally, the precipitate is again dried and stored in brown 
glass bottles. For use dissolve 0.5 gm. of the powdered 
precipitate in 100 c. c. of absolute methyl alcohol, filter, 
and preserve in a tightly stoppered bottle. The solution 
keeps well. 

(b) Second Method. — Instead of using aqueous solu- 
tions, Jenner found that the eosin and methylene blue may 
be dissolved directly in absolute methyl alcohol. The stain- 
ing mixture is prepared by adding 125 c. c. of a 0.5 per 
cent, solution of Griibler's yellowish eosin in absolute 
methyl alcohol to 100 c. c. of a 0.5 per cent, alcoholic solu- 
tion of Griibler's medicinal methylene blue. The mixture 
is ready for use immediately. 

Methods of Staining. — The following is the technique 
originally recommended by Jenner: 

(1) Cover the unfixed blood film with the stain 
1 to 3 minutes. To prevent evaporation and precipita- 
tion of the stain, the specimen is covered with a watch 
glass. 

(b) Wash quickly in distilled water, blot dry, and mount 
in balsam. 

A second method of staining, which often gives good 
differentiation of the granules of the leukocytes and poly- 
chromatic nuclear staining, is as follows : 
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(a) Cover the unfixed specimen with about 8 drops of 
stain for 2 to 3 minutes. 

(b) Add to the stain about 10 drops of distilled water, 
and allow the mixture to remain on the preparation 1 to 2 
minutes or longer. 

(c) Wash with distilled water (observing the precau- 
tions given on page 286), blot dry, and mount in balsam. 

With Jenner's stain the red blood corpuscles are terra 
cotta or pink. Polychromasia causes the cell to assume a 
bluish tint. Basophilic granules in the red cells are dark 
blue, nuclei and nuclear particles are of the same color, 
though usually somewhat more deeply stained. Cabot's 
ring bodies are unstained or pale blue. 

The blood platelets are poorly stained. They are mauve 
in color and indistinct morphologically. With the second 
method, however, they are well differentiated, as with 
Bomanowsky stains. 

Leukocytic nuclei are stained dark blue (purple with 
the second method). The neutrophilic granules are red, 
often with a violet tint. Eosinophilic granules are also red, 
but they are distinguishable from the former by their 
greater size and brilliance of staining. Mast-cell granules 
are purple. The granular differentiation is less distinct in 
myelocytes than it is in polynuclear cells, as a rule, and is 
inferior to that obtained with Ehrlich's triacid stain. 

The protoplasm of malarial parasites is stained light 
blue; chromatin is usually unstained. 

* In staining specimens on glass slides, where the area of the film is larger, 
more stain should be employed to prevent too rapid concentration of the stain 
through evaporation. The relative proportion of stain to water should be pre- 
served. 
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Methyl Green-Pyronin Mixture of Pappenheim.^— Sat- 
urated aqueous solutions of methyl green and of pyronin 
are made. One part of the pyronin solution is added to 
three to four parts of methyl green. AVhen sufficient pyro- 
nin has been added, the mixture begins to take on a bluish 
tint. It is often possible to obtain very good staining mix- 
tures from Qriibler. 

Method of Staining. — (a) Fix the blood films with heat. 

(b) Stain 5 to 10 minutes. 

(e) Wash quickly in distilled water, blot dry, and mount 
in balsam. 

All nuclei are stained dark green or blue. Erythrocytes 
take a gray or slate color. Polychromatophilic cells are 
stained more or less intensely by the pyronin, and exhibit 
varying shades of red. Basophilic granules are stained a 
brilliant red, in marked contrast to the nuclei. Nuclear 
particles are stained dark green or blue,- like normoblastic 
nuclei, or red, like the basophilic granules. 

The protoplasm of hTnphocytes is stained red. Leuko- 
cytic granules are not specifically stained. 

The lodin Reaction of the Leokocjrtes.— This reaction, 

discovered by Ehrlich, is demonstrated as follows: (1) 

The air-dried blood films are placed in a mixture composed 

of- 

lodin 1.0 gm. 

Potassium iodid 3.0 gm. 

Distilled water 100.0 c. c. 

Gum arabic, q. s. (to give a syrupy consis- 
tence). 

• Papponhcim, A. * * Vergleichende ITntcrau<*hunj»t»n uol>or «lu» olomontare 
Zusammoniictzun^ dos rothon KniK'tionuiarkes einij^or Suu^othioro. ** Virchow's 
Archiv, 1899. CLVII. 19. 

'Morris. R. 8. ** Nuclear particles in the erj-throcytea. ' * Arch. Int. Med., 
1909, in. 93. (The obm^rvations reported here were iim«le on old films. Sub- 
sequent study of fresh material shows that nuclear particles, while not infre- 
quently stained blue, are, nevertheless, often reil.) 
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(2) Tlie air-dried specimen, instead of being placed in 
the mixture given above, may be put in a small vessel, in 
which a few crystals of iodin have been placed. The re- 
action appears in a few minutes. The specimen is mounted 
and examined in syrup made of levulose. 

Permanent specimens cannot be made by either proce- 
dure. 

The ervthrocvtes are stained diffuselv brown. 

A positive reaction consists in brown staining, of vary- 
ing degree, of the protoplasm of the polynuclear neutro- 
philes. Occasionally the lymphocytes and mast cells are 
stained, rarely the large mononuclears and eosinophiles, 
while myelocytes never give the reaction (Zollikofer). 

Differential Counting of the Leukocytes 

For a differential count of the leukocytes the first es- 
sential is a well-spread and stained blood film. Ehrlich's 
triacid or Jenner's stain should be employed in the major- 
ity of instances. When myeloc>'tes are present in the blood 
Ehrlicirs triacid should be used, though for the usual run 
of cases Jenuer's stain srives satisfactorv differentiation. 
The Romanowskv stains are unsatisfactorv for differential 
counting, for the granular leukocytes are often poorly dif- 
ferentiated. The non-granular cells are, however, beauti- 
fullv stained. 

For sptcial purposes the triacid or Jenner's stain may 
be inferior to others. In studying eosinophilia. when it is 
desired simply to follow the percentage of eosinophiles 
from dav to dav, liematoxvlin or methvlene blue combined 
with eosiu may be used, always at the risk, however, of 
missing certain abnormal cells, if present. In lupuphoid 
leuktnnid, where the lymj^hocytes may constitute iH) per 
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cent, or more of the leukocytes, it is advantageous to use a 
better nuclear stain than the triacid, and one which will 
differentiate between nucleus and protoplasm more effec- 
tively than Jenner's. The Romanowsky stains are the 
best for this purpose, for the staining is sharp and clear. 
Hematoxylin also gives excellent results, though the pic- 
ture is less comprehensive, for all granules are unstained. 
The large mononuclears and transitionals are most satis- 
factorily demonstrated with the Romanowsky stains. The 
differentiation between nucleus and protoplasm is clear, 
the morphology of the nucleus is shown in great detail, 
and the azurophile granules are made evident. 

For the differential count a mechanical stage is almost 
a necessity. The stained specimen is placed on the stage 
and examined with the A -in. oil immersion objective and 
an eye-piece (such as Leitz No. 3 or No. 4), which gives a 
high magnification. In making the count it is, of course, 
essential that the cells be counted only once. This is accom- 
plished through the use of the mechanical stage, the speci- 
men being moved up and down, with a lateral shifting of 
the field at the end of each ''row.'' At least 500 cells 
should be counted. 

Normal Leokocjrtes.— The leukocytes of the blood may 
be classified as follows: 

(1) Lymphocytes (pi. I, 5; pi. II, 13, 14, 15) are cells 
having a single round or oval nucleus — rarely a kidney- 
shaped nucleus — and a rather scanty rim of protoplasm. 
The protoplasm is non-granular, though about 30 per cent, 
of the lymphocytes of normal blood possess azurophile 
granules, which are demonstrable after staining with meth- 
ylene azure, but not with other stains. These granules 
vary greatly in number and size. Often there are many 
granules, more friniuently only a few, in a cell. The diam- 

81 
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eter of IjTiiphocytes varies between 7 and 11 micra. They 
constitute 22 to 25 per cent, of the leukocytes normally. 

(2) Large mononuclear leukocytes (pi. I, 6; pi. II, 16) 
resemble the lymphocytes, but are larger and have rela- 
tively more protoplasm. The nucleus is somewhat poorer 
in chromatin and, therefore, stains less intensely. The 
protoplasm may contain azurophile granules, which are 
either very fine, like those of the transitionals, or rarely 
coarser, like the granules of the lymphocytes. The cells 
are actively ameboid and phagocytic — the macrophages of 
the blood. The diameter is 12 to 20 micra. 

(3) ''Transitional" leukocytes (pi. I, 7; pi. II, 17) differ 
from the large mononuclears in the shape of the nucleus, 
which is horseshoe-shaped, lobulated, or deeply indented, 
and in the constant presence in the protoplasm of numerous 
fine, dust-like azurophile granules. With stains other than 
the Eomanowsky, both cells present non-granular cyto- 
plasm, though exceptionally a few fine, faintly stained 
granules are discernible after staining with Ehrlich's tri- 
acid stain. These granules, when evident, are usually 
stained a reddish or pinkish tint. 

The large mononuclears and transitionals together form 
about 3 to 5 per cent, of the leukocytes of normal blood. 
The diameter is the same as that of the large mononuclears. 

(4) Polyniiclear neutrophilic leukocytes (pi. I, 8; pi. II, 
18) are cells with polymorphous nuclei, in whose cytoplasm 
are numerous fine, neutrophilic granules. These cells are 
about 9 to 12 micra in diameter and constitute 65 to 70 
per cent, of the white cells under normal conditions. The 
cells are actively ameboid and phagocytic in the fresh blood 
and are designated mirrophages, in distinction to the ma- 
crophages or large mononuclears. 

(5) Polynuclear eosinophilic cells (pi. I, 9; pi. II, 19) 
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are similar to the last group (4), except for the presence of 
coarse eosinophilic or acidophilic granules in the proto- 
plasm. They resemble the neutrophiles in size and in the 
possession of ameboid activity. Normal blood contains 
about 2 to 4 per cent, of these cells. 

(6)* Mast cells (pi. I, 10; pi. II, 20) are polynuclear 
basophilic leukocytes. The nucleus is usually simply in- 
dented or lobulated. The protoplasm contains basophilic 
granules, which are somewhat variable in size, the major- 
ity being about as coarse as the eosinophilic granules. 
The cells measure about 10 micra in diameter. Normally 
about 0.5 per cent, of mast cells are found in the blood. 

Pathological Leukocytes. —In addition to the foregoing 
cells, which go to make up the leukocytes of normal blood, 
there appear in disease immature cells, the precursors of 
the ripe leukocytes of normal blood. 

(7) Neutrophilic myelocytes (pi. I, 11; pi. II, 21) are 
the antecedents of the jiolynuclear neutrophilic cells. They 
differ from the latter in having a round or oval or slightly 
indented nucleus. The protoplasm contains neutrophilic 
granules, which are often finer than those of the poljTiu- 
clear cells. In the older myelocytes the granules are abun- 
dant, while very young cells may contain only a few. The 
nucleus is poorer in chromatin than that of the mature 
polynuclear cell. The cells are subject to great variation 
in size. The majority lie between 12 and 20 micra in diam- 
eter, though larger and smaller cells are encountered now 
and then. In the nucleus one to four nucleoli may be 
visible, particularly after staining with methyl green-pyro- 
nin or with Romauowsky stains. The nucleus is usually 
eccentrically situated. 

(8) Eosiuophilic myelocytes (pi. I, 12) resemble neu- 
trophilic myelocytes in every resj^ect aside from the dif- 
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ferenee in the granules. Frequently the immature eosino- 
philic granules exhihit basophilic tendencies, in that they 
are stained with basic dyes. Thus, in a Romanowsky prep- 
aration, some or all of the granules may take a dark blue 
or puri)lisli tint. 

(9) **J/(/.s7" myelocytes (pi. I, 13) are generally small 
and present basoi)liilic granules in the protoplasm. 

(10) Metamyelocyte is a term used to designate cells 
whose nuclei have passed beyond the kidney shape and 
already present more or less deep indentations. They are 
transition stages between the myelocj'te and the polynu- 
clear neutroi)hilic cells. They are not to be confused with 
the so-called transitional cells (which are, in reality, mis- 
branded, as they represent transition forms to no type of 
cell, so far as is known, though it was originally supposed 
that they developed into the polynuclear neutrophiles, hence 
the name ''transitional"). They are differentiated from 
the transitionals by the abundance* of neutrophilic granules 
in their cytoi)lasm, when stained with Ehrlich's triacid 
or Jenner's stain. With Romanowsky stains, on the other 
hand, the granules of the metamyelocyte and transitional 
mav be identical in color, but those of the transitional are 
much finer. 

(11) Promydocytes represent the earliest form of my- 
elocyte, the cell with very few gianules in its cytoplasm. 
The term is suj)erfluous. 

(12) Myeloblast.^ (non-granular marrow cells, undiffer- 
entiated cells of the marrow, lymphoid cells of the marrow, 
etc.) (])1. I, 14) are the parent cells of the myelocj-tes. 
They differ from tlio latter in the complete lack of cyto- 
{>lasmic irranules. The nucleus is similar to that of the 
myelocyte. The protoplasm is basophilic. The cells vary 
from the size of a lvni]>liocvte to cells 20 micra in diameter. 
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(13) Irritation forms (Tiirk) are cells with round or 
oval nucleus, like that of the myelocjie, and rather abun- 
dant protoplasm, which is markedly basophilic and gen- 
erally vacuolated. 

(14) Pathological lymphocytes. In disease lymphocytes 
may depart considerably from the normal. The size is 
subject to much greater variation; the protoplasm is often 
greatly reduced in amount and at times is not demon- 
strable. The nucleus may be convoluted or indented, the 
so-called Rieder cells. 

(15) Megakaryocytes, the giant cells of the bone mar- 
row, are very rare in the blood. The nucleus is greatly 
convoluted, and the cytoplasm, with Romanowsky stains, 
exhibits fine, dust-like granules. The cells are very large 
in the bone marrow, but only the smaller examples pass the 
capillaries and appear in the circulating blood. 



The Normal and Pathological Red Blood Corpuscles 

Non-nucleated red cells are designated erythrocytes, 
the nucleated forms erythrohla^<its. 

Erythrocytes.— {l)Normocytes (pi. I, 1, 2; pi. II, 1) are 
normal red blood corpuscles. In the fresh si)ecimen they 
l)resent the familiar form of biconcave discs, the center 
being paler, owing to the thinner layer of hemoglobin at 
this point. The normal cells stain with acid dyes (ortho- 
chromatic). The average diameter is 7.5 micra. 

(2) Microcytes are abnormally small erythrocytes. 

(3) Macrocytes or mrgalocytrs are abnormally large 
erythrocytes. They may be pale, swollen corpuscles or ab- 
normally rich in hemoglobin. The diameter may amount 
to 25 micra. Abnormal variation in size of the corpuscles 
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is designated anisocytosis. Ameboid movements may be 
observed in some of the cells.* 

(4) Poikilorytes (pi. II, 11) are cells of irregular form. 
The shape may be practically anything. 

Erythroblasts. — Nucleated forms of the red blood cor- 
puscle may be subdivided as follows: 

(5) Normohliusts (pi. I, 4; pi. II, 7, 7, 9) are nucleated 
red cori)useles, having the diameter of the average normo- 
cyte. The nucleus is round, at times eccentric, and usually 
very dense (pyknotic) and rich in chromatin. Younger 
forms present nuclei with a visible chromatin network. 

(6) Microblasts are abnormally small, nucleated red 
cells. 

(7) Megalohlasts (pi. I, 3; pi. II, 10) are large erythro- 
blasts, possossin<): a large oval or round nucleus. The 
diameter of the* nucleus exceeds that of a normal red cell 
(p]merson). lu the youngest forms the nucleus exhibits a 
beautiful ('liroiiuitin network, with markedly basophilic 
protoplasm. More mature megalohlasts are more nearly 
orthoehromatic and the nucleus is more homogeneous, the 
network l)eing less (H)nspicuous or lacking. Mitoses may 
be observed.- Ameboid activity may be seen in fresh speci- 
mens.'** 

(8) Intermediates is a term used to designate all those 
nucleated red corpuscles which can be classified neither as 
normoblasts, megalohlasts, nor microblasts (Emerson). 

Abnormalities in the Staining of the Red Corpuscles.— 
(1) Polychromasia or polycliromatoplnUa (pi. II, 6, 8, 10, 

* Morris, R. R., and Thayer, W. S. *'Ama»hoi(l inovernonts in macrocytes 
and megalohlastH. " Arch. Int. Med., li^H, VlII, 581. 

^Dock, (_J. "Mitosis in circulating blood." Trans. Assoc. Am^r. Phys., 
1902. 

•Thayer, W. S. "The amoeboid activity of megaloblasts. '^ Arch. Int, 
Med., 1911, VTT, 223. Sec also Morris, R. S. and Thaver, W. S. Loc. cit. 
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'11) is H condition in which the red corpuscles stain with 

vbasic dyes. Normally the red cells possess an affinity for 

Lacid dyes, suoh as eosin. Polychromasia varies greatly in 

I degree. With slight grades the color of the acid dye still 

p predominates, though the tint of the basic dye is visible. 

When polychromasia is marked there is an intense staining 

of the cell with the basic dye alone. It occurs in both 

erj-throcytes and erythroblasts, 

(2) Basophilic granulation or stippling (pi. II, 3, 5) -is 
seen in non-nucleated red cells and in nucleated corpuscles, 
often with intact nuclei. As llie name implies, the cell 
contains granules which are stained only with basic dyes. 
The granules are alwnys quite numerous in the cell and 
vary considerably in size. As a rule, the smaller the gran- 
ules the more numerous they are. With the variation in 
size there is also irregularity of form. Generally the larger 
granules are observed in orthochromatic cells, the smaller 
iu polychromatophilic cells, as Askanazy has pointed out. 

(3) Fragmentation of the Nucleus. — Karyorrhexis (pi. 
II, 9), the breaking up of the nucleus within the cell, leads 
to characteristic appearances. The fragmented nucleus 
may resemble a rosette, or the nucleus may resolve itself 
into a numlier of round or oval, often irregular, masses, 
which are uniteil or separate from oue another. 

(4) Nuclear Particles. — Nuclear particles (pi, II, 4, 5, 
8) are derived from the nucleus of the red cell through 
atrophy of the nucleus or by karyorrhexis; it is possible 
that there is another mode of formation, since nuclear par- 
ticles may be found iu megaloblasts with active, intact nu- 
clei. They were first observed in the blood of the eat by 
Howell,' and are known as Howell's Irodies or Howell's 

■Howell, W. H. "Tlie lifehiNlurjr of the tormed p|pnit>ntii uf the bluoil, 
Mpeciull]' ibr rul corpuHclci. " Jour. Morphol., IHSO, IV, ST. 
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nuclear i)articles. They occur also in human blood.^ They 
are small, round, sharply defined bodies, usually situated 
eccentrically in the cell, and generally occur singly, though 
as many as nine have been observed in a non-nucleated red 
corpuscle. They resemble miniature pyknotic nuclei mor- 
phologically. 

(5) Ring Bodies. — Ring bodies (pi. II, 6, 8) were first 
descrilxHl by Cabot," and are usually designated Cabot's 
ring bodies. The ring may remain round or may be twisted 
so as to form a figure eight, etc. The rings are best seen 
after staining with liomanowsky stains, which usually color 
them red or reddish-violet, rarely blue. It is believed by 
Cabot, and by all who have since studied these bodies, that 
they represent the nuclear membrane. 

(6) ''Red Basophilic Granulation with Romanowsky 
Stains" (pi. II, 8, 11). — Naegeli^ in particular has called 
attention to the existence of a granulation seen in speci- 
mens stained with Giemsa's stain; it is demonstrable 
with all liomanowsky stains. The granules differ from 
the usual basophilic granules, in that they are stained 
red or violet instead of blue. The granules were ob- 
served by Cabot in cells which also contained ring bodies. 
Naegeli believes that the granules originate from the 
nucleus, probably from the nuclear membrane, since 
ring bodies may be made of a series of dots similarly 
stained. 

(7) Schiiffner's Granules. — Schiiffner's granules are 

* Morris, R. S. (a) *'Note on the oocurrcnce of Howcirs nuclear par- 
ticles in experimental anemia of the rabbit and in human bloqrf.** Johns 
Hopkins IIosp. Bull, 1907, XVIII, 198. (b) ''Nuclear particles in the erythro- 
cytes." Arch. Int. Med., 1909, III, 93. 

=* Cabot, R. C. ''Ring bo<liea (nuclear remnants?) in anemic blood." 
Jour. Mid. Research, 1903, IX, 15. 

* Naegeli, O. ** Blutkranklieiten unil Blutdiagnostik. " Leipzig, 1912 
2nil E«l., p. 153. 
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found only in certain eases of malaria. They are seen in 
the infected corpuscles (see below). 

Demonstration of Protozoa in the Blood 

The blood protozoa which are of patholop^ical impor- 
tance are few in number. At the present time the Plas- 
modia of malaria alone demand general consideration in 
this country. For protozoa in general, however, such as 
trypanosomes, Leishmau-Donovan bodies, etc., the method 
of demonstration in the stained specimen, which is uni- 
versally employed, is one of the numerous modifications 
of the Romanowsky stain (q. v.). 

Malarial Parasites. — The plasmodia of malaria are 
characteristicallv stained bv the Romanowskv method. 
The protoplasm of the parasite is stained light blue, con- 
trasting well with the pink color of the red corpuscle. The 
nuclear chromatin of the parasite is colored a brilliant red 
or purplish-red, while the pigment retains its original color, 
being unstained. 

In certain of the infections with Plasmodium vivax and 
Plasmodium falciparum, peculiar granulations ai)i)ear in 
the infected red corpuscles (Schiiffner's granules). They 
have been described by Schiiffner and others. With Ro- 
manowsky stains, the granules exhibit a dark, reddish tint, 
often quite like that of the chromatin of the parasite. 
Schiiffner's granules are not to be confused with the ordi- 
nary basophilic granules of the red cells or with the red 
granulations seen in certain corpuscles when stained with 
Romanowsky stains. By means of vital staining Roggs * 
has adduced further i)roof of the non-identity of SchiifT- 

*Bojfjf8. T. R. ** Vital staining of 'stippio colls' in malarial bloo«l. *' 
Jour. A, M. A., 1911, LVII, 150. 
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ner's with other granules. The granules may be missed 
in cells containing the youngest hyalin parasites, and usu- 
ally seem to increase in number with the age of the para- 
site. Schiiff ner's granules have not been observed in cells 
infected with the parasite of quartan fever. 

Blood platelets have been mistaken for hyalin forms of 
the Plasmodia by inexperienced observers. This is apt to 
occur only when the platelet rests upon the red corpuscle. 
Differentiation is simple. The chromatin of the platelet 
is usually colored purple with less of the reddish tint than 
the chromatin of the parasite shows, but this difference 
may be lacking, for often the chromatin of the parasite is 
stained exactly the shade of that of the platelet. The im- 
portant differential point is found in the arrangement of 
the chromatin. In the platelet the chromatin is scattered 
in minute granules, while the chromatin of the hyalin para- 
site is in a compact mass, or, in the case of Plasmodium 
falciparum, in two or three masses, but still dense and 
compact. The body of the platelet is often unstained, but 
may take a pale blue color, very much like that of the proto- 
plasm of the parasite. Giant blood platelets have been mis- 
taken for extracellular forms of the malarial parasite. The 
constant presence of pigment granules in the parasite 
should be sutlicient to differentiate, even though the dis- 
tribution of the chromatin in this instance be somewhat 
similar in the two — which is generally not the case. 

Stain IX G Method of Koss.^ — Ross has devised a method 
for detecting the ])arasites which is useful when their num- 
ber in the blood is small. Ke prei)ares a thick smear of 
the blood and, before staining the film, extracts the greater 
part of the lienioglobin from the cells. A droj) of blood of 

* Ross, R. '*An improved method for the microscopical diagnosis of in- 
termittent fever.'' Lanat, 1903, I, 8G. 
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about 20 c. mm. is placed on a cover glass (% in. square) 
and spread in the usual manner, or with a needle or lancet. 
It is dried in the air. The preparation contains about 
twenty times the amount of blood usually found in a smear. 
After becoming dry it is covered with 1 per cent, eosin so- 
lution (Eomanowsky's). The stain is placed on the speci- 
men with a glass rod and is allowed to act for as much as 
fifteen minutes. It is then washed. The washing must be 
done with a very gentle stream, since the unfixed blood is 
easily loosened. Then stain with Eomanowsky's methylene 
blue ^ a few seconds and again wash carefully. The speci- 
men is dried in the air and mounted in balsam. The hemo- 
globin is extracted from the red corpuscles, leaving only 
their stromata, together with leukocytes, platelets, and 
Plasmodia. The staining of the parasite is distinctive — 
protoplasm light blue and nuclear chromatin red. Hyalins 
are readily detected. 

For finding larger, pigmented parasites Ross prepares 
the film as described above; after it has dried, it is cov- 
ered with distilled water to extract the hemoglobin. The 
unstained specimen is then examined. Crescents and other 
pigmented forms stand out prominently. 

Euge's Modification - of the Method of Ross. — A dis- 
advantage in the method of Ross is the difficulty of wash- 
ing the unfixed siiociinen without losing the prei)aration. 
To overcome this, Ruge fixes the thick films in 2 per cent, 
formalin containing \U to 1 per cent, acetic acid. The 
hemoglobin is extracted from the erythrocytes, which are 
fixed to tli(» cover glass at the same time. The specimen 

* Noolit 's aolution of mothylono blue for the Ronmnowsky stain oonHists of 
methylene blue (nvtif. purisa. Hoechst) 1.0 gm., sodium carbonate 0.5 gm., 
dissolved in 100 r. e. of distilled water. 

* Kujje, H. '*Zur KrUMchterunj^ d<»r niikroskopiHchen Malariadiagnose. '' 
Deutsche mid, U'chmahr., 1903, XXIX, 205. 
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is then stainod with Romanowslcy 's stain. The formalin 
fixation interferes somewhat with the staining of the pro- 
toplasm of the Plasmodia, so that it may be necessary to 
restaiu the film with methylene blue. A certain amount 
of precipitate remains in the specimen, but the parasites 
are well stained. 

Examination of the fresh blood, whenever pos- 
sible, is the most satisfactory method of diagnosis of 
malaria, as tlie variety of the parasite is more easily recog- 
nized, as a rule, than in stained smears. The accompany- 
ing table gives the main differences between the three spe- 
cies of Plasmodia in fresh blood; it may be used also, with 
certain obvious exceptions, in connection with stained 
smears. 

Degenerations in the red cells may be mistaken for hy- 
alin parasites. In form the degenerations may bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to ring forms or irregularly shaped para- 
sites. Ameboid activity is lacking, and it may be noted 
that the degenerations become more numerous in the speci- 
men as time advances. The larger round or oval degenera- 
tions are less confusing; their size appears to change on 
raising and lowering the focus. 



Examination of the Blood for Animal Parasites 

(1) Filaria bancrofti (Fig. 10), when present in the 
blood, is usually demonstrable by the ordinary method of 
examination of the fresh blood. The size of the drop should 
be a little larger than usual, in order to secure a moderately 
thick preparation. The blood should be taken during the 
sleeping hours — usually at night, when the embryos are 
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present in the blood vessels of the skin. The wriggling 
motion of the embryos arrests attention at once. Fair 
permanent specimens may be secured by making a rela- 
tively thick smear of the blood, which is then stained with 
hematoxylin and eosiu, or one of the Romanowsky stains. 
Staubli's method is useful when the parasites are scarce. 
The embryos are 0.125 to 0.300 nmi. long and 0.007 to 0.011 
mm. thick (Blanchard). 

(2) Trichinella Spiralis.— The embrjos of Trichinella 
spiralis are at times found in the blood. The method of 
detecting their presence is that which Staubli ^ evolved 
in the study of ex])erimental trichinosis, and which has 
been successfully applied to the diagnosis of human infec- 
tions by Ilerrick and Janeway^ and others. In human 
cases it is apparently desirable tro employ larger quanti- 
ties of blood than Staubli found necessary. 

Method of Stiiuhli, — By means of an aspirating syringe, 
1 to 10 c. c. of blood are withdrawn from an arm vein with 
the usual aseptic technique. The blood is immediately 
laked l)y adding it to about 15 volumes of 3 per cent, acetic 
acid, shaking thoroughly to prevent clotting. The acid is 
strong enough to insure complete hiking of the erythro- 
cytes, and at the same time is not injurious to the embryos. 
The mixture is centrifugalized, the sediment removed with 
a pipette, and examined fresh. It consists mainly of leuko- 
cytes. Tlie specimen should be examined with a mechanical 
stage, so that all parts of it may be inspected if necessary. 
Moderately high magnification should be em])loved. At the 
time of their entrance into the circulation the embrvos are 

^Stjinbli, C. **Boitraj]j ziim Nachwcis von Paraaiton im Bliit. '' Mlinchcn. 
med. Wchnschr., lOOS, LV, 2001. 

^ Horriek, \V. W.. nn«l Janoway, T. C. *' Denionstration of the Trichinella 
spiralis in the circnlatinj^ Vilood in man." Arch. Int. Med., 1900. IIT, 263. 
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about 0.120 to 0.160 mm. long and 0.007 to 0.008 mm. in 
thickness ( Blanchard ) . 

Staubli has obtained good permanent specimens by 
staining the sediment with Giemsa's or Jenner's stain. The 
acetic acid should be completely removed by washing before 
attempting to use either of these stains. 
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The method des4-ribed below are applicable to most 
puncture du:•i^, e. st- plenraL peritoneal. pericardiaL hy- 
drocele, etc. The examination of the cerebrospinal fluid, 
however, re^^uires certain special procedures, which are 

cons:«Jere*i sei-aratelv. 

Specific Gravity.— The specific gravity is usually deter- 
mine*! *->nIy lipproximately with the urinometer. In filling 
the cylinder, si^ev'ial care is required to avoid bubbles on 
the surface because of the albuminous nature of the fluid. 
The •ieterniination <houId be made at once* before clotting 
of the riiiiJ will have occurred. Because of the high tem- 
f^^rature or the riuiil immeiliately after withdrawal (ap- 
proximates tb: t of the Nxlv). a cv>rrection of the urinom- 
eter readiu:^ should be made. Moc>t instruments are stand- 
ardize^i for a temjvrature of 15' O. For each three (3) 
detrree< C above thi> temperature the specific gravity is 
'ier»re<>e 1 '».""1. The re:sult is that the reading obtained 
i?u a t»erfe*/r:y fresh t!iud 15^ tvK> low. \ It must be remem- 
bered, l^.^wever, that the values obtaiuevl with the clinical 
uriuoiceter are, at best, vmly approxiutately corrects) 

Albnmin Content. Atbumiu ooutent refers to the en- 
tire ..•oa'^M-.able protein. Kor cliuica! use. the best method 
,,t ..}»:rer!-"r'»'4 r' o .;iuiutit> of tlk* ooa.^^uUible protein is 
T<Mi;;:\vj*- >-ov-'rv.r\'n ot t!>o K^lMoh u>ethvH.l (p^ 35). 
It :< rj^vv--a>A :> ! '-.le i!>o rtv.id *v> suob au extent that 
-'.- -- ! -. -' ^'••- ^:>-Mvb -.Iv Nst;' bo i or less: in other 
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words, the dilntiou must reduce the albumin below 0.4 per 
cent. With higher percentnges of protein the method is 
sabjeet to considerable error. The diluted fluid is weakly 
acidified with acetic acid, and the determination is carried 
out in the same manner as with urine. The reading at 
the end of 24 hours is multiplied by the dilution, and the 
result is the number of grams of coagiilable protein per 
1,000 c. c. of fluid. 

Tsuchiya's method is less accurate with puncture fluids 
than with urine.' 

Accurate determinations of the coagulable protein may 
be made in connection with the estimation of the incoagu- 
lable nitrogen (see below). Five e. c. of the puncture fluid 
(before clotting has occurred) are measured by means of 
a pipette into each of two Kjeldahl flasks. To the fluid in 
each flask add about 15 c. c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
about 0.2 gm. of copper sulphate crystals, and about 10 gm. 
of potassium sulphate. The usual Kjeldahl determination 
of total nitrogen is now made (p. 20). The distillate is 
collected in 50 c- c. of -^ sulphuric acid. The total ni- 
trogen in grams per cent, is calculated. From this the 
incoagulable nitrogen in grams per cent, is subtracted. The 
difference between the two, multiplied by the factor 6.25, 
gives the coagulable protein in grams per cent. 

The Incoagulable Nitrogen.— The accurate determina- 
tion of the incoagulable nitrogen in puncture fluids is too 
time-consuming at present to be applied generally by clin- 
icians. The metho<l, an adaptation from llohlweg and 
Meyer, is as follows:^ To 10 c. e. of the puncture fluid in 
300^. c. Erlenmeyer Busk add a reagent composed of 

*lCktti<«, A. F. PonoDol enintnunicaiion. 

'Horrlt, B. 8. "Tb« iocoagulablp nilrngen of puoctaro fluiib, with ipoaUil 
aucer. A preUniinanr note." Arrh. Int. Me±, 1911, VUl, 43T. 
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equal parts of 1 per cent, acetic acid and 5 per cent, solu- 
tion of monocalcium phosphate, until the reaction is acid 
to litmus, but still neutral to Congo red. The limit is 
rather wide, varying from 2 to 6 or more c. c. with differ- 
ent fluids. The amount must be determined separately for 
each fluid. Distilled water is now added to bring the vol- 
ume to 80 c. c, and then 80 c. c. of saturated aqueous solu- 
tion of sodium chlorid are poured into the flask. The mix- 
ture is now boiled to precipitate the coagulable proteins, 
and is then filtered through a folded filter (Schleicher and 
Schiiirs No. 589, blue ribbon) directly into a Kjeldahl flask. 
The Erlenmeyer flask and filter are washed three times 
with distilled water. A Kjeldahl nitrogen determination 
is made on the filtrate and washings. Owing to the quan- 
tity of sodium chlorid contained in the filtrate, a consid- 
erable excess of sulphuric acid must be added to convert 
the sodium chlorid into sodium sulphate and still leave 
sufficient sulphuric acid for the oxidation. For this pur- 
pose about 30 c. c. of concentrated acid are enough. Be- 
cause of the preformed sodium sulphate, it is unnecessary 
to add potassium sulphate. After adding about 0.2 gm. 
of copper sulphate crystals, the oxidation and distillation 
are carried out as described under Kjeldahl nitrogen de- 
termination (p. 20). For collecting the distillate 15 c. c. 
of tenth normal sulphuric acid are used. All determina- 
tions are made in duplicate or triplicate, after a prelim- 
inary test of the filtrate with heat and dilute acetic acid 
has shown that the proteins are completely removed. 

The nitrogen is calculated in grams per cent. 

In the vast maioritv of fluids it will bo found that the 
incoagulable nitrogen is below 0.0G!)9 v^xw, per cent. — usu- 
ally considerably below this figure. Values between 0.07 
and 0.0899 gm. per cent, are of doubtful significance, but, 
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when the incoagulable nitrogen exceeds 0.09 gm. per eel 
the probability is strong that the fluid is either cancerous 
or sarcomatous in origin. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that lower values by no means exclude malignant 
disease. 

A Protein Precipitable in the Cold by Dilnte Acetic 
AcicL— Buneberg ^ was the first to apply to the diagnosis 
of puncture fluids Paijkuirs observation on the presence 
of a protein precipitable by dilute acetic acid in the cold. 
He found that inflammatory exudates and those resulting 
from malignant neoplasms of the serous membranes usu- 
ally contain this body in abundance, whereas transudates 
do not, or at most possess it only in traces. His observa- 
tions have been confirmed by Umber,* Stahelin,^ and others. 
Umber has designated the body in question **serosamucin.** 

Method. — About 10 c. c. of the fluid in a test tube are 
treated with a few^ drops of dilute acetic acid (3 per cent.) 
until the reaction becomes acid to litmus. A positive re- 
action is denoted by the appearance of a rather marked 
cloudiness. A slight cloud is of no significance, and is 
seen in transudates frequently. Previous clotting of the 
fluid apparently does not interfere with the test. A great 
excess of acetic acid may redissolve the precipitate, and is, 
therefore, to be avoided. 

Cjrtology. — As is the case with the blood leukocytes, 
cells are occasionallv seen in exudates and transudates 

which cannot bo definitely classified, but, for the most part, 

• 

* Runoborjr, J. W. **Von der diafi^nostisohon BtMloutunjf ilea Eiweissge- 
haltos in pntholofifisohen Trims- uud Kxsudaton. * ' Berlin, klin. Jfchnschr., 
1897, XXXIV, 710. 

•Umbor, F. (a) **lVbor autolytiaohe Vorgiingo in Exsiulaton. " Miinchen. 
med, IVchnschr., 1902, XLIX. 1169. {h) **Zum Stmlium dor Eiweisskorpor in 
Exsudaton.*' Ztschr, f. klin. Med., 1903, XLVIII. 364. 

'Stahelin, R. **UolH»r don durch Essijjsiiuv lallbarcn Eiwoituikorpor der 
EzBudatc und des Urins. " Miinehtn. med. U'ehnsehr.f 1902, XLIX, 1413. 
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the cells of puncture fluids may be placed in the following 
groups : 

(1) Lymphocytes. — Often cells similar to, and, doubt- 
less, identical with, the small lymphocytes of the blood are 
numerous in puncture fluids. They are characterized by 
their small size, relatively large nucleus, surrounded by a 
narrow rim of protoplasm. Frequently the protoplasm is 
so scanty that the nucleus appears to be, and sometimes is, 
naked. All transitions in size from the lymphocyte to the 
endothelial cell may be observed. 

(2) Endothelial Cells. — These are usually very large 
cells, with abundant protoplasm and one or more round or 
oval nuclei, rather poor in chromatin. Frequently several 
cells are seen en masse. The size of the cells, as well as 
their shape, is variable; smaller forms are not infrequent. 
The cytoplasm may exhibit degenerative changes. 

(3) Polynudear neutrophile cells are similar to those 
of the blood, which is their source. They are often well 
preserved, but degenerations are common both in proto- 
plasm and nucleus. The polymorphous nucleus may come 
to resemble a single round nucleus. 

(4) Eosxnophile cells are much less conmionly met with 
than any of the foregoing. They may, at times, form a 
striking feature of the cell picture. 

(5) Mast cells are rare in puncture fluids. 

(6) Tumor cells, as such, are not recognizable. The 
presence of many mitotic nuclei, however, as Dock * was 
among tlio first to point out, is highly suggestive. Frag- 

' Dock, G. ** Cancer of the stomach in early life and the value of cells in 
effusions in the diagnosis of cancer of the serous membrane.*' Amer. Jour. 
Med. ScL, 1S97, CXIII. 6oo. Also Warren, L. F. **The diagnostic value of 
mitotic figures in the cells of serous exudates.'* Arch. Int, Med., 1911. VIII, 
648. 
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ments of tissue, when obtained, should be hardened and 
studied in section. 

(7) Red blood corpuscles, often well preserved, though 
frequently crenated or otherwise degenerated, are often 
found in puncture fluids, particularly when of tuberculous 
or malignant origin. 

Method of Obtaining Cells. — The fluid should be cen- 
trifugalized at high speed before clotting has occurred. 
The cells are then removed from the bottom of the cen- 
trifuge tube with a pipette, spread on glass slides, dried, 
fixed, and stained. One of the Romanowsky stains, Jen- 
ner^s stain, or hematoxylin and eosin may be employed. 

In case the fluid cannot be centrifugalized immediately 
after its withdrawal from the body, about 10 c. c. of it 
should be discharged into an equal volume of 1 per cent, 
sodium fluorid solution to prevent clottin.^:. For the sodium 
fluorid there may be substituted a 1.5 per cent, solution of 
sodium citrate in 0.85 per cent, sodium chlorid. Exam- 
ination of the cells should be made within a day. 

Tubercle bacilli may be sought in puncture fluids, but 
generally without success. Inocxdation of the fluid, ob- 
tained under aseptic precautions, into the peritoneal cav- 
ity of a guinea-pig or rabbit is the best method of deter- 
mining the presence or absence of tubercle bacilli. About 
10 c. c. of fluid are injected. It is important that the fluid 
be injected before clotting has begun. Young animals are 
somewhat more susceptible to infection. After an interval 
of two to six weeks, the animal is sacrificed, and autopsy 
is performed, to determine the presence or absence of tu- 
berculous lesions. 
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CEREBROSPINAL FLTTID 

Lumbar puncture often yields only a few cubic centi- 
meters of cerebrospinal fluid, though at times 50 c. c. or 
more may be safely withdrawn. The determination of spe- 
cific gravity, wliich is normally between about 1.006 and 
1.010, is of little importance clinically. The number and 
kind of cells, the globulin content, and the bacteriological 
findings are the chief points of interest. 

Cells of the Cerebrospinal Fluid.— The cerebrospinal 
fluid normally contains very few cells. Indeed, some ob- 
servers have reported no cells in the normal fluid, though 
such a finding is probably exceptional. From 1 to 7 cells 
per cubic millimeter has been given as the normal limit.^ 
More than 10 colls per c. mm. is pathological.* The cells 
are chiefly lymphocytes. In disease pus cells may be nu- 
merous; endothelial cells, eosinophiles, mast cells, and 
erythrocytes may be seen. 

Method of Counting the Cells.^— A saturated aqueous 
solution of methyl violet (5B) is drawn up in the tube of 
a 1:100 blood i)ipette, until it has filled four of the decimal 
divisions on the capillary tube, and then the pipette is 
filled with the fresh sjnnal fluid, wliich should have been 
well shaken just before making the dilution to insure a 
uniform suspension of the cells. The leukocytes are stained 
violet. The i)ipette is shaken three minutes, and the count 
is then made with the blood-counting chamber, observing 

' Rous, F. P. * * Clinical studifs of the corobroRpinal flui<l, with especial 
reference to pressure, ])rntoin content, and the number and character of the 
cells/' Amcr. Jour. Med. Sri., 1907, CXXXIII, 567. 

* McCampbell, K. F.. an<l Rowland, G. A. ** Studies on the clinical diag- 
nosis of general paralysis of the insane.'' Jour, Med. Bcscarch, 1910, XXII, 
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the usual technique for counting blood. Emerson ^ recom- 
mends the use of the leukocyte pipette. The capillary tube 
is filled to the mark 0.5 with Unna 's polychrome methylene 
blue, then to the mark 11 (or 21) with the fresh cerebro- 
spinal fluid. With this procedure more cells are counted. 

At times, in performing lumbar puncture, blood becomes 
mixed with the cerebrospinal fluid, the result being that 
the blood leukocytes raise the count of the cells of the 
cerebrospinal fluid. In such case the red cells in the fluid 
are counted, then both red and white cell counts of the 
blood are made. From the latter one obtains the relative 
number of red and white cells which have been introduced 
into the cerebrospinal fluid, and the count of the latter may 
be corrected. In making such correction it is essential that 
there shall have been no laking of the erythrocytes in the 
cerebrospinal fluid. 

Differential Count of the Cells. — The fresh fluid is cen- 
trifugalized, and the sediment is transferred with a pipette 
to clean glass slides, on which it is spread. The dried films 
are fixed and stained, usually with a Romanowsky stain. A 
differential count of the cells is then made* (see p. 296). 

Bacteriology of the Cerebrospinal Fluid.— Culture me- 
dia, preferably blood agar, should be inoculated with the 
fluid. (For further details see the works on bacteriology.) 
Smears are also made and examined. The Micrococcus 
intracellular is meningitidis, Diplococcus pneumonia, and 
I Bacillus influemcc are among the most important organisms 
encountered. 

Bacillus tuberculosis is demonstrable in the great ma- 
jority of instances of tuberculous meningitis. Several cu- 

*KW»r8on, C. P. *• Clinical Diapnosia. " anl Edition, 1911, p. 700. 
'Szocsi, 8. **NtMie Boitrajfo zur ('ytoh)jjio dos Liquor cerobronpinalis : 
ITober Art und Herkunft der ZelleA." Ztschr. f. d. gcs. NeuroL u. Psychiai,, 

1911, VI, 537. 

/■ 
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bic centimeters of the fluid are placed in a sterile test tube, 
which is put in the refrigerator for 12 to 24 hours. A very 
delicate, filmy clot forms. This enmeshes the majority of 
the tubercle bacilli. The clot is then transferred to a clean 
slide, spread out into a thin layer with needles, air-dried, 
and fixed with heat. The specimen is then stained by the 
Zielil-Neelson method for tubercle bacilli. With this method 
Hemenway ^ has demonstrated the organisms in a large 
series of cases. 

A second method of searching for the tubercle bacillus, 
which gives less constant results, is to centrifugalize the 
fluid at high speed until the sediment is thrown down 
(about 2,000 revolutions for % hour) ; it is then transferred 
to slides and examined in the usual manner for tubercle 
bacilli. 

In case of negative findings, several cubic centimeters 
of the fluid may be injected into the peritoneal cavity of 
a guinea-pig (see p. 317). 

Globulin Content.— Globulin is the most important 
protein of the cerebrospinal fluid. It is often present in 
increased quantity in disease, and may be detected by the 
following tests. Fluids with an admixture of blood can- 
not be used, since the serum globulin vitiates the tests. 
^ (1) Method of Noguchi.* — ToO.lcc. of spinal fluid add 
0.5 c. c. of a 10 per cent, solution of pure butyric acid in 
0.9 per cent, sodium chlorid and boil briefly over the flame. 
Then add quickly 0.1 c. c. of y sodium hydroxid and again 

* Hemenway, J. * * The constaDt presence of tubercle bacilli in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid of tuberculous meningitis." Amer, Jour. Din, Child., 1911, I, 37. 

^ Noguchi, n. **The relation of protein, lipoids, and salts to the Wasser- 
mann reaction.'' Jour. Exp. Med., 1909, XI, 84. Noguchi, II., and Moore, 
J. W. **The butyric acid test for syphilis in the diagnosis of metasyphilitic 
and other nervous disorders." Ibid,, 1909, XI, 604. See also St rouse, 8. 
**The diagnostic value of the butyric acid test (Noguchi) in the cerebrospinal 
fluid." Jour. A, M. A., 1911, LVI, 1171. 
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boil for a few seconds. With an increase of globulin a 
coarse granular or flocculent precipitate appears, usually 
within 10 to 20 minutes. If the precipitate does not appear 
within this time, the test tube is set aside and observed at 
the end of three hours. Normal fluids or those in which 
globulin is not increased give rise to a slight and uniform 
opalescence only, and no coarse precipitate forms, even af- 
ter several hours. In case of an ambiguous reaction, No- 
guchi advises a repetition of the test with 0.2 c. c. of spinal 
fluid. 

(2) Method of Ross and Jones.^ — Two c. c. of a satu- 
rated aqueous solution of ammonium sulphate are placed 
in a test tube, and 1 c. c. of the spinal fluid is gently run 
onto the surface of it, while the tube is inclined, so as to 
form a layer above the ammonium sulphate. The forma- 
tion of a thin, grayish-white ring at the lino of contact of 
the two fluids constitutes a positive reaction. The pre- 
cipitate should form within three minutes. Within one- 
half hour it may be observed that the surface of the ring 
shows a delicate mesh appearance resembling a fine cob- 
web. The ring should be looked for with indirect illumina- 
tion, the tube being held against a dark background with 
the eye at a right angle to the source of light. It is essen- 
tial that the ammonium sulphate be quite neutral, not aci^ 
and that the solution be saturated. 

The Wassermann Reaction in Cerebrospinal Flnid.— In 
syphilitic and metasyphilitic disease of the central nervous 
system the fluid obtained at lumbar puncture may yield a 
positive Wassermann reaction. 

'Ross, O. W., and Jones, E. **0n the use of eertain new chemical tests 
in the dia^osis of general paralysis and tabes." Britixh Mvd. Jour., 1909, I, 
1111. 
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Acetic acid in gastric contents, 143 
Aceto-acetic acid, 65. See also 

Diacetic acid 
Acetone in urine, 62 
Gunning's test for, 62 
Lange's test for, 64 
IjegaKs test for, (54 
Lieben\s test for, 63 
Acholic stools, 154 
Acid alcohol, 213 
Acidity of gastric contents, 136 

of urine, f) 
Actinomyces bovis, 221 
Albumin in i>uneture tluids, 312 
in urine, 28-36 
in chyluria, 86 
in pyuria, 104 
qualitative tests for: 

heat and acetic acid, 28 
heat and nitric acid, 31 
Heller's test, 32 
potassium iVrrocyanid and 
acetic acid, 34 
quantitative determination t)f, 

3.') 
reiimval of, from urine, 36 
Albuminuria, t'nlsc, 104 
Albumosc in nrinc. 37 
Aldehvde test of Khrlich, 70 
Alimentiirv levulosiiria, T)!) 
Alizarin red, 13 
Alkaptonuria, (il 
Ahnen-Nvlander's test for suirar. 
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Alveolar cells in sputum, 209 
Aniebaj in feces, 172-176 

in sputum, 224 
Anmionia in urine, 12 
Folin's method for detennination 

of, 13 
fonnalin titration method for de- 
termination of, 16-19 
Schlosing's method for deter- 
mination of, 19 
Shaffer's method for determina- 
tion of, 15 

Ammonio-magnesium phosphate in 
fe<*es, 170 

in gastric contents, 151 

in sputum, 212 

in urine, 98 
Annnonium bi urate in urine, 98 
Amylase (diastase) in feces, 163 

in urine, 87 

Anilin-water gentian violet, 218 
Anisocvtosis, 302 
Ankylostoma duodenale, 184 
Antil'ormin for detiM'ting tubercle 
bacilli. 214-217 

Hoardmau's method, 217 

coini>osition ot\ 216 

LoetllerV metliod, 215 

Patei'son's luethod, 216 
Areoiueter. Lt>hnstein's, 51 
Arnold's test lor diacetic acid, 66 
Ascaris lumbricoides, 190 
Ascaris mystax (Tox<K*ara canis), 
191 
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Asoaris vemiioiilaris (Oxyuris ver- 

inieiilaris), 1H8 
Autenrieth - Koiii<r«berjcer colori- 
meter, 122 
Azurophilic jrraniiles in larjjre 
nioiioiiuclear leukocytes, 
298 
in hinphocvtes, 297 
in transitionals, 298 



B 

Bacillus diphtherijT, 219 
Bacillus influenza*, 219 
Bacillus tuberculosis, antiformin 
for detection of, 214 
in cerebrospinal fluid, 319 
in feces, KiS 
in puncture fluids, 317 
in sputum, 212 
in uiine, 115 

Ziehl-Xeelsen stain for, 213 
Balantidium coli in fe<'es, 179 

in j^astnc contents, 151 
Basophilic c^ranulation of red blood 

ceils, 303 
Beairs stainin<r method, 221 
Bence-»] ones' body in urine, 36 
Benedict's method of determination 
of jrlucose, first, 44 
sec(md, 4G 
Bial's test for i)entose, 58 
Bile j)i,u:ments in urine, 73. See 

also Bilirubin 
Bilharzia haMiiatobium (Schisto- 
soma haMuatobium), 118, 
192 
Bilirubin in feces, 158 
in unne, 73-70 

cr^'stalline form of, 73, 94 
foam test for, 74 
Gmelin's test for, 74 



Bilirubin in urine, Hammarsten's 
test for, 75 
Huppert's test for, 75 
Rosenbach's test for, 74 
Bismarck brown, 220 
Bismuth in feces, 171 
Bjom-Andersen and Lauritzen's 
formalin titration method, 
18 
Black's test for oxybutyria acid, 67 
Blastomycetes in sputum, 223 
Blood, the: 

anisocytosis, 302 

basophilic granulation of red 

cells, 303 
Boggs* coagulometer, 261 
Burker's hemocytometer, 239 
Cabot's ring bodies, 304 
cleaning counting chamber, 234 
cleaning cover glasses, 265 
cleaning pipettes, 235 
cleaning slides, 265 
coagulation time, 260 
color index, 253 
count ing, differential, 296 
of eosinophiles, 241 
of erythrocytes, 229 
of leukocytes, 236 
of platelets, 242 
differential counting, 296 
diluting fluids: 

for counting eosinophiles, 241 
for counting eiythrocytes, 229 
for counting leukocytes, 236 
for counting platelets, 242 
Ehrlich's tnacid stain, 280 
erythroblast, 302. See also Red 

cells, 
erythrocyte, 301. See also Red 

cells. 
Filaria bancrofti, 308 
films, preparation of, 268 
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Bloody the: 

fixation of blood films, 271 
fragmentation of nucleus, 303 
fresh blood, examination of, 266 
glassware, cleaning of, 265 
hematokrit, 253 
hemocytometer, Thoma's, 227 

Burker*s modification of, 239 
hemoglobin estimation, 244 
Hess' \'iscosimeter, 256 
Howell's bodies, 303 
in feces, 153, 159, 169 
in gastric contents, 150 
in sputum, 210 
in urine, 80, 105 
intermediates, 302 
iodin reaction of leukocytes, 295 
irritation forms of Turk, 301 
Jenner*s stain, 291 
karyorrhexis, 303 
labeling blood films, 271 
leukocv'tes, 297 

classification of normal and 
pathological, 297-301 
macrocyte, 301 
malarial parasites, 305 

in fresh blood, 308, 309 

staining for, 305 

Ross' method of, 306 
Ruge's nuHlification of Ross' 
metluxl of, 307 
mast cells, 2i)9 
mast myelocyte, 300 
measurement of cells, 255 
megakar>'ocyte, 301 
megaloblast, 302 
megalcH\vlc, 301 
metamyoKx»yte, 300 
methemoglobinemia, 252 
microblast, 302 
micnwyte, 301 
micrometer, ocular, 255 



Blood, the: 
Miescher-Fleischl hemoglobinom- 

eter, 249 
Milian's method of determining 

coagulation time, 263 
mononuclear leukocytes, 298 
myeloblast, 300 
myelocyte, eosinophilic, 299 

"mast," 300 

neutrophilic, 299 
normoblast, 302 
normocyte, 301 
nuclear particles, 303 
obtaining blood for examination, 

226 
Pappenheinrs methyl green-py- 

ronin stain, 295 
parasites, animal, 308 

Staubli\s method of demon- 
strating, 310 
poikilocyte, 302 
polychromasia, 302 
polychromatophilia, 302 
polynuclear eosinophiles, 298 
lK)lynuclear neutrophiles, 298 
promyelocyte, 300 
protozoa in, 305 
red basophilic granulation, 304 
red cells, 301-305. 

abnormalities in staining, 302 

classification of normal and 
pathological, 301 

classification of nucleated, 302 
resistance of red cells, 264 
Rietler cells, 301 
ring bodies, 304 
Ronuinowsky stains, 283 
Sahli's hemometer, 245 
Schuffner's granules, 304, 305 
smears, preparation of, 2()8 
si>e<»ific gravity of blood, 259 

of senun, 260 
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Blood, the: 

staining the blood: 
dry films, 27(> 

carbol-thioiiin, 279 
Ehrlich's triacid, 280 
eosin, 277 
hematoxylin, 277 
Jeiiner's stain, 201 
methyl jrreen-i)yn)nin, 295 
methylene blue, 270 
Romanowsky stains, 283: 
GiemsaV/2<M) 
Leishman\s, 2S9 
Wilson's, 284 
triaeid stain of Ehrlich, 280 
"vital'^ staininjr, 273: 
dry method, 275 
Vaufrhan's method, 273 
WidaTs method, 275 
Staubli*s method of detecting? 

[larasites, 310 
stickers, 220 

stippliiifr of red cells, 303 
sulph-hemofiflobinemia, 252 
Talhjvist's color scale, 244 
ThomaV hcni(K'vtc>mc!cr. 227 
transitional leukocytes, 29S 
Trichinella spiralis, 310 
Tiirk*s irritation forms, 301 
viscosity of l)l<H)d, 250 
vohnne index, 253 
Hoardman's method for anliformin, 

217 
Bo«r^'^s' coaLTuloMieter. 201 
Hojrirs' method of cU^annjr paia- 

sites, 201 
HorchardtV modification of Seli- 

wanotT's test, 53 
Bothriocepliahis hUus, 100 
Hrem's metlnKl of stainin^^ 175 
Brodie and HusselTs conjjnlotneter, 
Bo«:f»:s' modification of, 201 



Bromin solution. Rice's, 8 

Bnmchial casts, 200 

Burri's India ink method for 

spinx'hetes, 115 
Butyric acid in jjastric contents, 142 



Cabot's rinfj bodies, 304 
Calcium carbonate in urine, 97 
Calcium oxalate in feces, 170 

in pastric contents, 151 

in urine, 92 
Calcium phosphate in urine, 97, 99 
Calcium soaps in feces, 170 
Calcium sulphate in urine, 93 
Calomel, 153 

Camphor as preser\-ative of urine, 3 
Capsule stain, Welch's, 219 
Carbol-fuchsin, 213 
Carbol-thionin, 279 
Casts, bronchial, 200 

urinary, 105 
Cercomonas hominis in feces, 177 

in jrastric contents, 151 

in sputum, 224 
Cerebrospinal fiuid, 318-321 

bacteriolojry of, 319 

cells in. 318 

countinjr cells in, 318 

•iflobulin content of, 320 
Noiruchi test for. ,320 
Ross-Jones test for, .321 

tubercle bacillus in. 310 

Wassermann reaction in, 321 
Cestodes (tape\v<n-ms), 104 
Charcot -Levden crystals in feces, 
171 

in sputum, 211 
Cheese-mite in feces. 203 
' Chlorids in urine. 23 
Chlorofonn as })reservatiye of 
urine, 2 
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Cholesterin in chyluria, 85 

in echinococcus cysts, 225 

in feces, 170 

in urine, 94 
Chyluria, 84 

Cippolina's phenylhydrazin test, 42 
Clap threads in urine, 109 
Clay-colored stools, 154 
Cleaning of countiuju: chamber, 234 

of cover glasses, 265 

of hemometer, 249 

of pipettes, 235 

of slides, 265 
Clearing parasites, 200 
Clearing the urine, Kieselguhr in, 28 

lead acetate in, 48 
Coagulation time of the blood, 260 
Cochineal tincture, 23 
Collection of urine, 1 
Color index of red cells, 253 
Color of feces, 153 

of gastric contents, 129 

of sputum, 205 

of urine, 4 
Congo red test for hydrochloric 

acid, 134 
Connective tissue in feces, 167 
Corpora amylacea in urine, 119 
Counting, differential, 296 

of eosinophiles, 241 

of erythrocytes, 229 

of leukocytes, 236 

of platelets, 242 
Crystals, aminouio - magnesium 
phosphate, in feces, 170 
in urine, OS 

ammoniiuii biurate, 98 

amorphous i)hospiiates, 97 

amorphous urates, 91 

bilinibin (hematoidin), in feces, 
171 
in sputum, 212 



Crystals, bilirubin ( hematoidin ) , 

in urine, 94 
bismuth suboxid, in feces, 171 
calcium carbonate, 97 
calcium oxalate, in feces, 170 

in urine, 92 
calcium phosphate, in feces, 170 

mono-, 93 

neutral, 99 

tri-, 97 
calcium sulphate, 93 
Charcot-Leyden, in feces, 171 

in sputum, 211 
cholesterin in chyluria, 85 

in echinococcus cyst, 225 

in feces, 170 

in urine, 94 
cystin, 96 
fatty acid, in feces, 171 

in sputum, 212 
hematoidin. See Bilirubin 
hippuric acid, 93 
leucin, 96 

magnesium phosphate, ammonio-, 
98 
neutral, 99 
tri-, 97 
microchemical reactions of, 99 
monocalcium phosphate, 93 
quadriurates of sodium and po- 
tassium, 91 
spermin, 119 
tricalcium phosphate, 97 
triniagnesium phosphate, 97 
trii>le phosphate, 98 
tvrosin, 94 
uric acid, 92 
xanthin, 94 
Curds in feces, 167 
Curschniann's spirals, 208 
Cylindoi-s. See Casts, urinary 
Cylindroids, 109 
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D 

Denig^' test for tyrosin, 95 
IVsiiioid test of Sahli. 134 
Dextnise. >'<v Ohicose 
Diaeeiie acid in urine. 65 

AnioKi's test for, G6 

Gerhanlt's test for, 65 
Diastase. See Amylase 
Diazo reaction, S3 
Dibi^thritK^phalus latus, 196 
Dicalciuin phi^sphate in urine, 99 
Diluting fluid for eosinophiles, 241 

for erv'thnx^vtes, 229 

for leuki>cvtes, 236 

for platelets, 242 
DiniajTiu^ium phosphate in urine« ] 

99 
Dimethvlaniidoazobenzole, 134 
Dioctophynie renale, 117 
Diphtheria bacilli, 219 
Dipli>coccus ]>neunioni]p, 217 
Dipterous lan*ap, 180 
Dipylidium caninum, 199 
Ditt rich's plujr^, 205 
Dock breakfast, 125 
Dunger's ineth(Hl of countings eosin- 

ophiles, 241 
Dust cells in sputum, 210 

E 

Echinococcus, 225 
EhrlichV aldehyde test, 70 
Ehrlich's diazo test. 83 
Ehrlicirs hematoxylin, acid, 277 
Elirliclfs triacid stain, 280 
Elastic tissue in sputum, 208 
Entameba coli in feces, 176 
Entameha histolytica in feces, 172 

in sputum, 224 
Entameba tetrapena in feces, 175 

in sputum, 224 



Enzymes. See Ferments 

Eosin, 2iT 

Ekisinate of methylene blue (Jen- 

ner's stain), 291 
Eosinophilic cells, counting, 241 

in cerebrospinal fluid, 318 

in feces, 170 

in gastric contents, 150 

in puncture fluids, 316 

in sputum, 211 
Epithelial cells in feces, 169 

in gastric contents, 149 

in sputum, 209 

in lurine, 100, 101 
Erjihroblasts, 302 
Erythrocytes. See also Blood 

basophilic substances in, 302>304 

classification of pathological, 301 

color index of, 253 

counting, 229 

measuring, 255 

nucleated, 302 

resistance of, 264 

vital staining of, 273 

volume index of, 253 
Esbach's method of estimating al- 
bumin, 35 
Eustrongylus gigas. See Dioeto- 

phyme renale 
Ewald breakfast, 125 



t^asciola hepatica, 192 

Fasciolopsis buskii, 193 

Fasting stomach, examination of, 

127 
Fat in feces. 154, 171 
in gastric contents, 150 
in sputum, 209 
i in urine, 85, 86, 100, 107 
J Fatty acid crystals in feces, 171 
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Fatty aeid crystals in sputum, 212 
Feces: 
accidental contaminations, 203 
acholic stools, 154 
ammonio-magnesium phosphate 

crystals, 170 
amount, 153, 157 
Ankylostoma duodenale, 184 
Ascaris lumbricoides, 190 
Ascaris mystax (Toxocara canis), 

191 
Ascaris vermioularis (Oxyuris 

venuicularis), 188 
Balantidium coli, 179 
bilirubin, 153, 157 
Gmelin*s test for, 159 
Schmidt's test fo^ 158 
bismuth, 153, 171 
blood, 153, 159, 169 
guiac test for, 159 
heniin crystal test for, 161 
microscopic, 169 
Weber's test, 159 
calcium oxalate, 170 
calcium soaps, 170 
calomel, 153 

Cercomonas hominis, 177 
Charcot-Leyden crystals, 171 
cholesterin, 170 
clay-colored stools, 154 
clearing parasites, 199 
Boggs' method of. 201 
creosote mot hod of, 203 
Mink and Ebeling's method of, 
200 
color, 153 

connective tissue, 167 
cr>'stals, 170 
curds, 167 
debris. 168 

I)ibotliri(H*e[)halu8 latus, 196 
dipterous U\r\as, 180 
88 



Feces: 

Dipylidiom caninum, 199 
Entameba eoli, 176 
Entameba histolytica, 172 
Entameba tefragena, 175 
enzymes. See Ferments 
eosinophils cells, 170 
Fasciola hepatica, 192 
Fasciolopsis buskii, 193 
fat, 154, 171 
fatty acid, 171 
f nnents, 161 

diastase (amylase), 163 

trypsin, 162 
fibrous connective tissue, 167 
food remnants, 167 
form, 153 
gall-stones, 155 
hookwonu, 180-186 
hydrobilirubin (urobilin), 153, 158 
Hymenolepis diminuta, 198 
Hymenolepis nana, 197 
iron, 153 

Lamblia intestinalis, 178 
leukohydrobilirubin, 154 
methylene blue, 153 
mucus, 154 
muscle fibers, 167 
Necator americanus, 180 

adult parasites of, 184 

embryo of, 181, 187 

ova of, 181 

special methods of finding ova 
of, 182-184 

special metliods of finding 
parasites of, 184 
Opisthori'his sinensis, 192 
Opplor-Hoas bacilli, 169 
Oxyuris venuicularis. 188 
Paragimimus westennanii, 194 
Paramecium coli (Balantidium 
coli), 179 
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Feces : 

parasites, intestinal, 172-203 

presen'ation of feces, 199 

preservation of parasites and ova 
in feces, 199, 200 

pus, 154, 170 

reaction, 157 

sarcines, 169 

Schistosoma liffmatobium, 192 

Schistosoma japonicum, 193 

Kcvbali, 153 

Starch granules, 108 

Stronjr>'loide8 stercoralis, 186 
ova of, 1S7 

rhab<litiform embryo of, 186 
differentiation of, from 
hookwonn embryo, 187 

tapewonns (cestodes), 194 

Tenia sapnata, 194 

Tenia solium, 196 

test diets, intestinal, 155-157 

Toxo<fara canis, 191 

Trichinella spiralis, 191 

Trichocephahis dispar (Trichuris 
trichiura), 189 

Trichomonas intestinalis, 177 

Trichuiis trichiura, 189 

triple phos[)hate, 170 

tubercle bacilli, 168 

Tyn>jrlyphu8 sin>, 203 

Uncinaria americana (Necator 
americanus), 180 

un^bilin, 153, 158 

SchlesinperV tost for, ^158 
Schmidt's twt for, 158 
spectrosco[)ic determination of, 
158 

vepfetable cells, 167 

vegetable hairs. KW 

vefjetable sjiirals, 168 

weiprht of dried fwes, 157 

yeasts, 169 



Fehling's test for sugar, 39 
Fermentation test for sugar, quali- 
tative, 41 
quantitative, 50^ 
Ferments in feces, 162-166 
in gastric contents, 143-148 
in urine, 86-89 
Fibrous connective tissue in feces, 

167 
Filaria bancrofti in blood, 308 

in urine, 117 
Films, blood, preparation of, 268 
Fischer's test meal, 126 
Fixation of blood films, 271 
Fleischl-Miescher hemoglobino- 

meter, 249 
Folin's method for acidity of urine, 
5 
for ammonia, 13 
Folin-Shaffer's method for uric 

acid, 10 
Food remnants in feces, 167, 152 

in gastric contents, 129, 149 
Formalin preservation of feces, 
199 
of urine, 3 
Fonnalin titration of ammonia, 16 
Functional diagnosis of the kidneysy 
119 
of pancreas, 162-166 
Futcher-Lazear fixation, 273 



G 

Gall-stones in stools, 155 
Garrod's test for hcmatoporphyrin, 

76 
Gastric contents: 

acetic acid, 143 

acidity: 

ft 

frot* acid, 136 
total acid, i:kS 
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Gastric contents: 
Balantidium coli, 151 
bloody chemical tests for, 159 

microscopic, 150 
butyric acid, 142 
Cercomonas hominis, 151 
color, 129 
crystals, 151 
eosinophile cells, 150 
fasting stomach, examination of, 

127 
fat droplets, 150 
ferments : 
pepsin, 143 

peptid-splitting ferment, 146 
rennin, 145 
food, 129 

glycyltryptophan test, 147 
hydrochloric acid, 131-138, 139 
deficit of, 139 
qualitative tests for: 
Congo paper test, 134 
Oiinzberg's test, 132 
methyl violet test, 131 
Sahli's desmoid test, 134 
Toepfer's test, 134 
tropeolin test, 133 
quantitative detenuination of, 
136 
lactic acid, 140 

Kelling's test for, 142 
Strauss' test for, 141 
reffelmann*s test for, 141 
Lamblia intestinalis, 151 
mucus, 128, 148 
odor, 128 

Oppler-Boas bacilli, 151 
pus, 150 

quantity of, after test meals, 128 
reaction, 131 
sarcines, 151 
starch, 149 



Gastric contents: 

test breakfasts and meals, 125- 
127 
Boas', 125 
Dock's, 125 
Ewald's, 125 
Fischer's, 126 
Riegel's, 126 
total acidity, 138 
Trichomonas intestinalis, 151 
yeasts, 150 
Gentian violet, anilin-water, 218 
Gerhardt's test for diacetic acid, 65 
Giemsa's stain for blood, 290 

for Treponema pallidum, 113 
Glassware, cleaning of, 265 
Globulin in cerebrospinal fluid, 320 
Noguchi's test for, 320 
Ross-Jones' test for, 321 
Glucose in urine, 38-53 
in chyluria, 85 
qualitative tests for, 38-44 
quantitative determination of, 44- 
53 
Glyeerin jelly, 203 
Glycuronic acid in urine, 59 
Glycyltr>'ptophan test, 147 
Gnielin*s test for bile, 74 
Gonoooccus in pus, 110 
Gram's iodin solution, 218 
Gram's stain, 218 
Gross' method of determining tiyp- 

sin, 162 
Guiae test for blood in feces, 150 
in gastric eontents, 159 
in urine, 81 
Gunning's test for aeetone, 62 
Gunxberg's reagent, 132 



Hammarsten's teat for bilirubin, 75 
Hart's teat for ozybutyrie acid, 68 
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Harvey's modification of Volhard's 

method, 24 
Haser's coefficient, 7 
Hawk's modification of Wohlge- 

muth*8 method, 163 
Hayem's sohition, 230 
Heart faihire cells in sputum, 210 

in urine, 101 
Heller's test for albumin, 32 

for blood, 82 
Hematin, spectroscopic determina- 
tion of, 78 
Hematoidin (bilirubin) crystala in 

sputum, 212 
in urine, 04 
Hematokrit, 253 
Hematoporphyrin in urine, 76 
Hematoxylin, Ehrlich's acid, 277 
Hematuria, 80, 105 
Hemin crystal test of Teichmann 

for blood, 82 
Hemochromogen, 79 
Hemocytometer, Thoma's, 227 

Biirkor*s modification of, 239 
Hemo<;l()bin, estimation of, 244-252 
in urine, tests for, 77, 81 
spectroscopic determination of, 

78 
Hemoglobin casts, 108 
Hess' viscosi meter, 256 
Hewlett's method of determining 

lipase, 88 
Hinmnn and Sladen's modification 

of Milian's method, 263 
Hippuric acid in urine, 93 
Hofmann's test for tiyosiii, 96 
Hookworm, lSO-186 : 

AnkyloatouKi duodenale, 184 
Necator ainerieanus, ISO 
Howell's bodies, 303 
Hiifner's method of estimating 

urea, 8 



Huppert's test for bilimbin, 75 
Hydrobilirubin (urobilin) in feees, 

153, 158 
Hydrochloric acid in gaatrie con- 
tents, 131 
deficit of, 139 

qualitative tests for, 131-133 
quantitative determination of, 136 
Hymenolepis diminuta, 198 
Hynienolepis nana, 197 
Hypobromite method of estimating 
urea, 8 



Incoagulable nitrogen in pnnetore 

fluids, 313 
India ink method for spirochetes, 

1X5 
Indican in urine, Jaffa's test for, 
27 
Obermayer's test, 27 
Indicators : 
alizarin red, 13, 15 
cochineal tincture, 23 
Congo red, 134 
dimethylamidoazobenzole (Toep- 

fer's reagent), 134 
Giinzberg's reagent, 132 
phenolphthalein, 138 
Indoxyl sulphate {See Indican), 27 
Influenza bacilli, 219 
Intennediate nucleated red cells, 

302 
Todin reaction of leukocytes, 295 
Iron in stools, 153 
Irritation forms of Turk, 301 



Jaffe's test for indican, 27 

for urobilin, 72 
Jenners stain, 291 
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Karyorrhexis, 303 
Kiesolffiihr. 28 

Kjeldahrs method of determining 
total nitrogen, 20 



Labeling blood films, 271 

Lactic acid in gaatrio contents, 140 

Lactose in urine, 66 

Lamblia intestinalis in feces, 178 

in gastric contents, 151 
Lange*s te»t for acetone, 04 
Large inononuolear leukocytes, 298 

azurophilic granules in, 287, 298 

charactenstics of, 298 

staining reactions of, with Jen- 
ncr's stain, 29.1, 294 
with ti-incia stain. 283, 294 
with Wilsoirs stain, 287, 294 
l^ecithin in chyluria, 85 

in prostatic fluid, 119 
LegaPs test for acetone, 64 
Leishman*s stain, 289 
Ijcucin in urine, 96 
Leukocytes. See also Blood 

classification of normal, 297 

classification of pathological, 299 

counting, 236 

counting eosinophilic, 241 

difTerential count of, 296 

ioilin redaction of, 295 

nunisuring, 255 

staining reactions of, with Jen- 
nerV stain, 293, 294 
with triacid stain, 2S2, 294 
with Wilson's stain, 2S7, 294 

Wtal staining of, 273 
UnikohydrDbilinibin in fecfs, 154 
L(*vulose in urine, 53 

phenylhydrazin test for, 55 



Levulose in urine, quantitative de- 
termination of, 46 
Seliwanoifs test for, 53 
Levulosuria, alimentary, 56 
Lieben*s test for acetone, 63 
Lipase in urine, 88 
Lipuria, 86 

Loeffler*8 antiformin method, 215 
Loeftler*s methylene blue, 213 
Lohnstein*8 areometer, 51 
Lohnstein's fermentation saeeha- 

rometer, 52 
LugoPs solution, 63 
Lymphocytes, 297 
azun>philic granules in, 287, 207 
characteristics of, 297 
in cerebrospinal fluid, 318 
in chyluria, 86 
in puncture fluids, 316 
in sputum, 211 
pathological, 301 
staining reactions of, with Jen- 
ner*s stain, 203, 294 
with methyl grMn-pyronin 

mixture, 295 
with triacid stain, 283, 294 
with Wilson's stain, 287, 294 



M 

Macrocyte, 301 

Macrophage ( larfc^ mobonuelear 

leukoc>ie), 298 
Magnesium phosphate in urine, W, 

98, 99 
Malarial parasites, 305 
differential table of, 300 
in fresh bhxHl, :)08 
Schiiffners granules, 305 
stained by cariMiUthionin, 270 
by Romanowsky stains, 283, 
285,290. 
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Sfalaria! parasites, stained by ear- 
b";-thi<>r.in. bv Boas' 

bv Rule's rr.'-iificatiun of the 

Malt' f?^ ir. uri::e, -jO 
Ma<t i^ll.-: 

s>a:':i" J rear:: ■:> f. with farbol- 
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Mink And Ebdiiig^s method of 

elefluin^ puaates. 200 
MoDocakinm pbaFphmte in mine, 

93 
Mncoos threads in mine. 109 
Mneiis in feces. 154 

in eastrie eontents. 121^ 148 
Morexid test. 9 
Mnsele fSbers in feces. 167 
Myelin de y eiie i ation of epithdial 
ce!l» in sponim. 210 

in orine. 101 
MvelobUst. ano 
MyelccTte, ««:wi::ophilie. 299 

suist I baMkphi- ic . 3W 

ce3tn>pci!ic. 2?9 



X 

tor jmerieuias. 190 
ad^^ wN>r=2« of- 1S4 
embryo -.^f. LSI. 1*7 
ot;* of. ISI 
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Ova. See the various parasites 
special methods of detecting, 182 : 
centrifiigalization, 183 
Pepper's method, 182 
Stiles' method, 182 
Oxybutyric acid (/?), Black's test 
for, 67 
Hart's test, 68 
Oxyhemoglobin in urine, 78 



Pappenheim's stain, 295 
Paragonimus westermanii in feces, 
194 

in sputum, 224 
Paramecium coli (Balantidium 

coli), 179 
Parasites in blood, 308 

in feces, 172-199 

in sputum, 224 

in urine, 116 
Paterson*s antiformin method, 216 
Pentose in urine, 57 

Bial's orcin test for, 58 

orcin test for, 58 

phloroglucin test for, 57 
Pepper's method of detecting hook- 
worm ova, 182 
Pepsin in gastric contents, 143 
Peptid-splitting enzyme in gastric 

contents, 146 
Pericardial fluids, 312 
Peritoneal fluids, 312 
Phenolphthalein, 138 
PluMiolphthalin, 82 
Phenolsulphonephthalein test, 120 
Phtlmlein test, 120 
Pinwonn (Oxyuris vermicularis), 

188 
Piria's test for tyrosin, 95 
Platelets, blood, counting, 242 



Platelets, blood, staining reactions 
of, with Wilson's stain 
(Romanowsky), 287, 294 
Pleural fluids, 312 
Pneumococcus in sputum, 217 
Poikilocyte, 302 

Polariscopic determination of sug- 
ars, 48 
Polychromasia, 302 
Polychromatophilia, 302 
Polynuclear eosinophiles, character- 
istics of, 298 
staining reactions of, with eosin, 
277 
with Jenner's stain, 293, 294 
with triacid stain, 282, 294 
with Wilson's stain, 287, 294 
Polynuclear neutrophiles, charac- 
teristics of, 298 
staining reactions of, with Jen- 
ner's stain, 293, 294 
with triacid stain, 282, 294 
with Wilson's stain, 287, 294 
Preservation of animal paraaiteB, 
199, 200 
of feces, 199 
of urine, 2 
Promyelocyte, 300 
Prostatic fluid, 119 
corpora amylacea in, 119 
lecithin in, 119 
spermatozoa in, 119 
spermin crystals in, 119 
Pfotein precipitable by aeetie aeid 

in cold, 315 
Pseudocast, 109 

Puncture fluids (pleural, peritoneali 
pericardial), 312 
albumin content of, 312 
Kjeldahl determination of, 313 
Tsuchiya's reagent for, 312 
eella in, 315 
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Puncture fluids, inooa^lable nitro- 
gen in. 313 
protein in. preoepitable by aeetie 

acid in ct>Id. 315 
serosa mucin in, 315 
s|HH»itio gravity of. 312 
luben'le bacilli in. 317 
Pus in 1\hi»s. ir>4, 170 
in ga>tric contents. 150 
in sputum. 211 
in urine. Wl 

counting i-ells of. 103 

false albuminuria due to, 101 

guiac tests for. 104 



Quadriuratcs of m><1ium and potas- 

siium, JU 
Quantity of fives, drit\l, 157 
in twenty- four hours. 153 



of snistric com outs after test . 



meals. VJ< 
fr«"»m last in*: stomach. 127 
of urine in t went v- four hours, 4 



R 

Reaction of fe^es, 157 

oi irastriv eoTitents, 131 

I 

of sp'.:t:iir.. 2l^'> ' 

of \\ru\K\ 4 
Re»i baM»|»hilie granulation. 304 * 
Rcil hKhhl rells. Sft Krvtlirvwies 

a:.ii Hlixni 
Rciiiiceii i.t:r.;i:i:-. Sif- nenux*hri>- 

r.:««i:ev. 
Ked-.'.if.: hev..'^::l'>hir., 7*^ 
Ri'ir.i'va". o: n'l>".::: i:: !roir. v.nv.e, So 
Kesisrar.re >K er\:"r.ri>v:i>i. 2iU 
Rirt'V b:-*^:;-.::: si^'.v.tii •'.'.. ''^ 



Rieg«r8 dinner, 128 

Ring bodies, 304 

Robert's specifie gravity fefittenta- 
tion method, 50 

Romanowsky stiins for blood, 285, 
289, 290 
for Treponema pallidnm, 112 

Ronch^, formalin titration of am- 
monia, 17 

Roeenbach's test for bile, 74 

Ross' method of detecting malarial 
parasites, 306 

Roundworms (nematodes), 180 

Rowntree and Geraglity's phtbalein 
test, 120 

Ruge*8 modification of Bdas^ 
method, 907 



8 

Saccharose in urine, 57 
Sahli's desmoid test, 134 
Sahli's hemometer. 245 
San'ines in feces, 109 

in jrastric contents, 151 
Schistosoma haematobinm in feeesy 
192 
in urine. IIS 
Schist i^s^Mu a japonicrmu 193 
SehlesiuirerV test for nroUlin in 
fei'es, 158 
in urine. 71 
Schlosi:.sr's method of determining 

air.TiuMiia. 19 
Schmidt auii Strasburper's teat 

liiets. \'My 
Schn.iilt's test for bilirubin, 158 

for v.n-bi'i:'., ir\S 
Schuffner's crav.-ilos. ;*iVi 
S«.h ;:::•. ::-/s v..t:':u\i et s]^eotrv^«opie 

exa:r.i:.a:io-:-.. SO 
Sivhali. 1^3 
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Seatwonn (Oxyuris vermieulatii), 

188 
Sediments in urine, orgAniMd, 100 

unorganized, 91 
SeliwanolTii test for leiralOMi Si 
Suroeamueiny 315 
Shaffer's vacuum diitiUation of 

ammonia, 15 
Silver impregnation mathod for 

apiroehetes, 114 
Simon's method of staixiing amebe, 

174 
Smeara, Mood, 268 
Smegma bacillus in urin^ 115. See 

under Tubercks baeillaa 
Specific gravity of bloody 208 
of blood plaiHia) 260 
of blood serum, 260 
of puitetom fluidi) 312 
of urino, 6 
Spectra for glycuronio acid com- 
pounds (Tollens' test), 60 
for hematin, aoad^ 78 
for hematoporphytin, 76 
for hemochtoiAogaH) 79 
for hemoglobin, raduo^ 78 
for methemoglobiA, 78 
for oxyhemoglobin, 78 
for pentose (orcin tait), 66 
for urobilin, 71 
Spermatozoa in urinO> llO 
Spermin crystals, 119 
Sputum : 
Actinomyeei bovis, 221 
alveolar apitholial ealls, 200 
amount, 205 

antifomiin method for detecting 
tubercle baeilU, 214-217 
Boardman'a, 217 
Loeffler's, 215 
Paterson'a, 216 
blastomyoetaay 2iS 



Sputum : 

blood, 210 

bronchial easts, 206 

bubbles in, 205 

Cereomonas hominia, 284 

abaiActer^ 205 

Charcot-LeydoA eryatala, 211 

consiatenoe, 205 

CuT^maan's spirals, 206> 806 

diphtheria bacilli, 2l0 
Beall's method of staining, 221 
Neisier'a stain for, 280 

Diplocoocus pneuAOniid^ 217 

Dittrich's plugs, 205 

dust cells, 200, 210 

ettbinocoecus, 225 

elastic tiiBue, yellow, 806 

Entameba histolyticA, 284 

Entameba tetrageiia, 224 

counophila «ella, 211 

fat droplets, 309 

fresh sputum, plate Aelhod of 
ekaminatioA, 207 

heart failuM c^lls, 210 

iniueAsa ba^li, 219 

layer formation, 206 

lymphocyte^ 211 

aiyalin degeneration of alveolar 
cells, 210 

obtaining spntttm, 204 

odor, 205 

Paragonimui westeMianii, 884 

pkte method of examination, 207 

pneumocoeens, 217 
Welch's capsule stain for, 219 

pus, 211 

reaction, 205 

streptothrix, 222 

Trichomonas intestinalas, 224 

tubercle bacilli, 212 
antiformin methods for, 214-217 
Ziehl-Keelaen stain for, 213 
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Stains: 

aiiiliii-wnter gentian \'iolet, 218 

Beall's method of staining diph- 
theria bacilli, 221 

Bismarck brown (vesuvin), 111 

Brem's method for staining 
anieba>y 175 
for old blood films, 290 

capsule stain, Welch's, 219 

carbol-fuchsin, 213 

carbol-thionin, 279 

Ehrlich's hematoxylin, acid, 277 

Ehrlich's triacid stain, 280, 294 

eosin, 277 

gentian violet, anilin water, 218 

Giemsa's stain for blood, 290 
for old smeai-s, 290 
for spirochetes, 113 

Gram's stain, 218 

hematoxylin, Ehrlich's acid, 277 

Jenner's stain, 291, 294 

Leishman's stain, 289 

Loedler's methylene blue, 213 

methyl green-])yronin, 295 

methylene blue, Loeffler's, 213 

neutral red, 174, 276 

Neisser's stain, 220 

Pappenlieim's methyl green-py- 
ronin, 295 

polychrome methylene blue, 
Unna's, 273 

Romanowsky stains for blood, 
283, 285, 289, 290, 294 
for old smeai-s, 290 
for spirochetes, 112 

Scharlach R, 171 

Simon's method of staining 
anieba?, 174 

Sudan III, 171 

ti-iacid stain of Ehrlich, 280 

vesu\4n (Bismarck brown). 111 

Welch's capsule stain, 219 



Stains : 

Wilson's stain, 285 

Ziehl-Neelsen stain, 213 
Starch granules in feces, 168 

in gastric contents, 149 
Staubli's method of detecting para- 
sites, 310 
Stem's silver impregnation method, 

114 
Stiles' method of detecting hook* 

worm ova, 182 
Stippling of red cells, 303 
Stomach contents. See Gastric con- 
tents 
Stools. See Feces 
Strongyloides stercoralis, 186 

embryo of, rhabditiform, 186 

ova of, 187 
Sulphates in urine (indican), 26 
Sulph-hemoglobinemia, 252 



Tallqvist's color scale, 244 

Tapeworms (cestodes), 194 

Teichmann's hemin crystal test, 82 

Tenia saginata, 194 

Tenia solium, 196 

Test breakfasts and meals, 125 

Boas', 125 

Dock's, 125 

Ewald's, 125 

I^scher's, 126 

Riegel's, 12G 

Schmidt and Strasburger's, 156 ^ 
Test diet, intestinal, 155: 

diet No. I, 156 

diet No. II, 156 
Thymol as presen^ative of urine, 3 
Toepfer's test for hydrochloric 

acid, 134 
Toisson's solution, 230 
Toluol (toluene) as preservative of 



urine, 2 
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Toxocara canis, 191 
Transitional leukocytes, 298 
azurophilic granules in, 298 
characteristics of, 298 
staining reactions of, with Jen- 
ner's stain, 293 
with triacid stain, 283 
with Wilson's stain, 287 
Trematodes, 192 
Triacid stain of Ehrlich, 280 
Tricalcium phosphate in urine, 97 
Trichinella spiralis in blood, 310 
Staubli's method of detecting, 
310 
in feces, 191 
Trichocephalus dispar (Trichuris 

trichiura), 189 
Trichomonas intestinalis in feces, 
177 
in gastric contents, 151 
in sputum, 224 
Trichomonas vaginalis in urine, 116 
Trichuris trichiura, 189 
Trimagnesium phosphate in urine, 

97 
Triple phosphate in feces, 170 
in gastric contents, 151 
in sputum, 212 
in urine, 98 
Tripperfaden in urine, 109 
Trommer's test for sugar, 38 
Tropeolin test for hydrochloric add, 

133 
Trypsin in feces, 162 
Tsucliiya's method for albumin in 
puncture fluids, 312 
in urine, 35 
Tubercle bacillus in cerebrospinal 
fluid, 319 
in feces, 168 
in puncture fluids, 317 
in sputum, 212 



Tubercle bacillus in urine, 115 

Ziehl-Neolsen stain for, 213 
Tumor cells in puncture fluids, 316 
Turk's irritation forms, 301 
Tyroglyphus siro, 203 
Tyrosin in urine, 94 

Denig^' test for, 95 

Hofmann's test for, 96 

Piria's test for, 95 

U 

Uncinaria americana (Necator 

americanus), 180 
Urea, 7 

Uric acid in urine, 9 
crystals of, 92 
microchemical reactions of, 92, 

99 
murexid test for, 9 
quantitative determination of, 10. 
Urine: 
acetone, 62 
Gunning's test for, 62 
Lange's test for, 64 
LegaPs test for, 64 
Iieben*s test for, 63 
acidity, 4 

Folin's method of determina- 
tion of, 5 
albumin, 28 

heat and acetic acid test for, 28 
heat and nitric acid test for, 31 
Heller's test for, 32 
potassium ferrocyanid and 

acetic acid test for, 34 
quantitative determination of, 

35 
removal of, 36 
albumose, 37 
alkaptonuria, 61 
ammonia, 12 
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Urine: U 

ammonia, Folin'g method of de- 
termination of, 13 

formalin titration methods of 
determination of, 16 

Schldsing's method of deter* 
mination of, 19 

Shaffer^B method of determina- 
tion of, 15 
ammonio-mag^esium phosphate, 

98 
ammonium biurate, 98 
Weteria: 

gonoooecufiy 110 
smegma bacillus, 115. See 
under Tuberele bacillus 

tubercle bacillus, 115 
Benee-Jones' body, 36 
bile pigments (bilirubin), 73 
bilirubin (hematoidin), 73 

crystals of, 73, 94 

foam test for, 74 

Gmelin's test for, 74 

Hiammamten's test for, 75 

Huppert's test for, 75 

Rosenbaeh's test for, 74 

staining of sediment by, 74, 101 
blood (hematuria), 80 

ceils of, in sediment, 105 

guiac test for, 81 

Heller's test for, 82 

hemin crystal test for, 82 
caldum carbonate, 97 
calcium oxalate, 92 
calcium phosphate, 93, 97, 99 
calcium sulphate, 93 
casts, 105 

amyloid, 108 

blood, 106 

coarsely en^nular, 107 

colloid, 108 

epithelial, 106 
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Urine: 
glucose, quantitative deteimina- 
tion of: 
fermentation, spwdfie grav- 
ity, 50 
polariaeopic, 48 
glycuronic aeid, 59 

ToUena' tost fori 60 
gonococcus, 110 

grape sugar {See Qlueoae), 38 
Haser's coefficient, 7 
heart failure cells, 101 
hematin, acid, 78 
reduced (see hemoQhTQiQOf^); 
79 
hematoporphyxin, 76 
hcanoehromogen, 79 
hemoglobin, 77 
guiac test for, 81 
Heller's test for, 82 
spectroscopic detemunation of, 

78 
Teichmann's hemin crystal test 
for, 82 
hippuric acid, 93 
indican, 26 

Jaffe's test for, 27 
Obermayer's test for, 27 
indoxyl sulphate {See Indican), 

26 
lactose, 56 
lecithin in ohyluria, 85 

in prostatic fluid, 119 
leuoin, 96 
levulose, 53 

phenylhydrazin test for, 55 
quantitative determination of, 

46 
SeliwanofTs test for, 53 
magnesium phosphate, neutral, 99 
maltose, 56 
methemoglobin, 78 



Uiine: 

microchemical reactions of ays- 

tals, 99 
microscopic examination, 89 

speoiiiieiia for, 1, 89 
monocalcium phoaphate, 03 
mucous threada» 109 
nitrogen, total 80 
nubecula, 3 

obtaining sedimants, 80 
oxybutyric acid, jS-, 67 

Black's teat for, 67 

Hart's test for, 08 
oxyhemoglobin, 78 
parasites, animal> 116: 

Dioctophyma ranale, 117 

Filaria banerofti, 117 

Schistosoma )ifBmatoUiim» 118 

Triohon^onas va^^nalis, 116 
pentose, 57 

orcin test for, 58 
modified by Bial, 58 

phlorogluein teal for, 57 
phenolsulphonephthalein test, 120. 

See also Pfathalain test 
phthalein test, 120 
preservation of urine, 2 
prostatic fluid, 119 
pseudocasts. 109 
pos, 103 

counting cells of, 103 

false albuminuria from, 104 

goiae test for, 104 
Meyer's modifieationy 104 

microscopic, 102 
quadriurates of aodiom and po- 
tassium, 91 
quantity for twenty-four hours, 4 
reaction, 4 
saccharose, 57 

Schistosoma bmnatobium, 118 
sediments, 89 
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Urine : 

sediments : 

animonio-ninpiesium p h o s - 
phate, 98 

ammonium biurate, 98 

bilirubin, 94 

blood cells, 105 

calcium carbonate, 97 

calcium oxalate, 92 

calcium phosphate, mono-, 93 
neutral, 99 

calcium sulphate, 93 

casts, 105 

cholesterin, 94 

clap tlireads, 109 

cylindroids, 109 

cystin, 96 

epithelial cells, 100 

heart failure cells, 101 

hematoidin, 94 

hippurie acid, 93 

leucin, 96 

magnesium phosphate, neutral, 
99 

monocalcium phosphate, 93 

mucous threads, 109 

obtaining sediments, 89 

pseudocasts, 109 

pus, 102 

quadriurates of sodium and po- 
tassium, 91 

tricalcium phosphate, 97 

trimagncsium phosphate, 97 

triple phosphate, 98 

Tripperfiiden, 109 

ty rosin, 94 

uric acid, 92 

xanthin, 94 
sme^na bacillus, 115. See under 

Tubercle bacillus 
specific gravity, 6 
spennatozoa, 119 



Urine: 

spermin cr3rstal8, 119 

SpirochsBta pallida, 111 

Spirochsta refringens, 112 

sulphates. See Indican 

Treponema pallidum, 111 

tricalcium phosphate, 97 

trimagnesium phosphate, 97 

triple phosphate, 98 

Tripperfaden, 109 

tubercle bacillus, 115 

tyrosin, 94 

urea, 7 

uric acid, 9 
crystals of, 92 
murexid test for, 9 
quantitative determination o^ 
10 

urobilin, 70 
Jaffa's test for, 72 
Schlesinger's test for, 71 
spectroscopic determination of, 
71 

urobilinogen, 70 

xanthin, 94 
Urobilin in feces, 153, 158 

in urine, 70 
Urobilinogen in urine, 70 



Vacuum distillation of ammonia, 15 
Vegetable cells in feces, 167 
Vegetable hairs in feces, 168 
Vegetable spirals in feces, 168 
Vesuvin (Bismarck brown). 111 
Viscosimeter of Hess, 256 
Viscosity of blood, 256 
Vol hard's method for determination 

of chlorids, 24 
Volume index of red cells, 253 
von den Velden's test for hydro- 
chloric acid, 131 
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